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OCTOBER 1. 1854. 


AiiT, 1, — Th' ILvidhooJi.'i nfthe Cnjatal Pala(je. 1854. 

(2.) ht^efui'aaOH Architecture ami rainihig. I5y Joiix liuSKiN. 1S54 
(3.) The Stones of r<^Hce. Vul. 111., ^The Fall.’ By JoiiJT 
Riskin'. 1853. 

(4.) Gothic Ornaments, draien from existing Authorities, By J. K. 
( ’( ) 1 . 1 . 1 N ( } s . 1850 — I S5 4. 

(5.) Iconography of the West Front of Wells Cathedral. By C. R. 
CoCKF.UKIili, ICA. 1S51. 

(0.) Fresco Decorations, and Stuccoes of Churches and Palaces in 
Italy in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries, By Lewis 
On I 'NEK. 1S5L 

WiiEX in July 1850 tlu* nmin^emeiits for tlic Great Industrial 
I'xliibition in Ifyde I’sirk, were nnub5, and tlic plan fur that 
Crystal Falaoe in wliieh itsprieeless eolh.'Ctiou wnis to be enshrined, 
hiially determined, Jiow little did w'e think that within four 
years, four cxliibitiuns similar in uhjeet, thuu^d) of various merit, 
should Imve he(’n witnessed. Now York, Dublin, the Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham, and Munieh, liavo all put in their claim 
to noti(.*e, wliile a stately buildin" is being reared at Paris, to 
vdiich tlio w orld lias been summoned for the year 1855. 

That vast Exhilntions, and Crystal Palaees, arc the fashion 
just now% there can he little <loubt ; and so judged the projectors of 
the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, wdicii they planned the spacious 
building, with its beautiful grounds, hut which unlike the others, 
‘ is destined for permanent service indeed, as the general guide 
book informs us, as ‘an institution intended to last for ages, and to 

* widen the scope, and to brighten the jiath of cducafion throughout 

* the land. As much attention has of late been paid to the question 
of the artistic education of the masses, and as the Orvstixl Palace 
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claims to aid largely in tliis movement by its Fino Art Courts ; 
it is to them that we shall exclusively devote our notice, waiving 
for the present the questions which might arise as to the expe- 
diency of placing the arts and the sciences in sucli close juxta- 
position, and of endeavouring to assemble ‘ all and evcj y tiling’ 
•within the compass of one building. 

The scope taken iii iliese Fine Art Courts is wide iiulecal. Be- 
ginning with Egypt, and ending with the schools of modem sculp- 
ture, the mind has to range over a space of almost three thousand 
vears, from tlie tomb of Aboo Simlxd to the latest statue of WiE 
iingtoii, from the sands of Niihia to the plains of Northern Europe. 
Aluch however of this extensive collection is already well known. 
Thi‘ casts Irorn tlic c.ntiquc have long claimed a place in (‘V(‘ry 
gallery of an, and the Egyptian and Assyrian remains havt^ 
attracted their tlamsaiids of visitors to the B>ritisl) AlusfMiin. 
Alany of the specimens of modem sculpture, too. found a plae(‘ in, 
tlie original Crystal Etdace, and many more are familiar to us. 
Glancing therefore as we pn»ceetl, at the Egyptian, Assyrian, and 
Greek Courts, \vc shall reservt* our chief jiotlce for the courts of 
Christian art; which imdudt^ tlic Byzantine school, until now, al- 
most unknown, together with the tjothic and Henaissanetj schot)ls, 
wliose respective merits and demerits are k) ])ittcr]y conU'sted by 
their partizans, and which, viewed as n'prestTjtatives of antago- 
nistic principles in religion as well assart, arc attracting such 
wide attention. 

IjCt ns enter tlic Egyptian Court, where, to use th(‘ words of a 
clev(:‘r (•ontemporary, * tli(* great hdio of Egypt is brought out in 
uode<‘imo parts to suit the times.’ A mighty folio truly is 
Egypt 1 mucli suggestive reading do(‘s it present to us, and mmvh 
care have the coiisiruetors of this (a»urt ]»estowed upon many of 
its more striking pages. Here are colossal kings of the l ariicst 
day standing calmly witli hatids ci’osstd on tlie breast ; here arc 
colossal kings of a later piTiod, seated in (jiiiet majesty, and here 
arc huge lions, hitt not eager to spring on their prey, not eyeing 
witli roused and angry look tlie (’rowds llmt press 4ind jostle 
around them ; hut s(demnlv «-ouc]iant, — wardcTs who have nought 
to do hut to watch, and wait, until the mighty cycle of years shall 
have revolved, and tla? new world s[)rii]g [forth. And here aro 
pictured walls with long ranges of gaily coloured figures, vari- 
ously employed, hut all, whether occupied in peace, or in war, 
in the field, or in the tejnple. calm and solemn ; and here are the 
idols before whom they how, stiff and angular, but ins})iring a 
sensation of awe, and markcal like ail the rest by detp repose. 
Then here is tlie later court, illustniting the period when the Grcjtjk 
airtist moulded the lotus into more graceful forms, and gave lights 
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ness to the massive column, and height to the low browed roof, 
and strove to reproduce for the Ptolemies and Arsinoes, somewhat 
of the matchless elegance that marked the buildings of his own 
fair land. Would that these representations of afar off antiquity, 
almost lost in clouds and darkness, had been presented through a 
similar medium : that ‘ a dim religious light’ had been diffused 
over all ! But the bright positive colours, the dazzling white, the 
glare of the fresh gilding, wholly do away with the solermi mys- 
terious feeling, which the relics of Egy ptian art, whether in tlieir 
ancient resting places, or in the national Museum, always 
awaken. 

Perhaps no monuments are so dependent on site, as the elder 
Egy])tiaii. Just as every ornament, every symbol, is strictly and 
exclusively of Egypt,, so in every portion of his design the archi- 
tect wIk) reared the temple and pyramid, or the sculptor wrho 
smote the huge irtmge out of the granite rock, never forgot that 
it -was for tlio plains of Egypt their works were intended. It is 
this strii;t adaptation of tin*, figure, or the huilding, to the locality, 
that has won a tribute of adniix’atJon from every traveller, whether 
he has beh(‘ld the l^yrarriids rising lone in tlie purple distance, or 
tin* solemn avenue of sphynxes, stret(d)ed out in measureless ex- 
tent; or stood spellbound l)ef()r(3 rlie stupendous hall of Karnak. 
How then did it come to pass that the monument wdiich claims 
from its size, and its high antiquity, to be perhaps the most impor- 
tant in tliC whole series, the tomb of Ahoo Simbel should be 
plac<Hi where it is ? It would be difficult we allow to find a suit- 
aide place at all in the Crystal Palace for a temple hewn in the 
living ro<;k, and sunnonnted by giant figures : hut surely, far 
atvay from the Egyptian court, to wdiich alone it. belongs, pressed 
upon l)y the Assyrian court on the one hand, and by tlie gaudy 
Alhambra court on the other, with marble-edged basin close in 
front and waving palm trees and erow'ded flowin' beds, around, 
til at solemn old temple, excavated from amid the sands of Nubia, 
is as mucdi out of place as Htonehengc w'oiild be, — grey mysteri- 
ous Htonehenge, if its Imge stones wore taken from their lone 
restii^ plac(*, and set up on one of tlie fairest slopes in the gar- 
den fm* holiday folk to gaze at. I’lioso huge sphynxes too, — 
how solemn would they look, two and two, on the wide plain, or 
on the verge of the sandy desert. Even those twin overgrown 
monsters whicli, seen close at hand, suggest the mere idea of 
huge idols from some barbarous land, how^ awful would they look 
seen from afar, — giant forms looming through the distance, in dim 
outline, steadfastly keeping watch through thirty long centuries. 

That the Egyptian deities offer no claim to beauty of form, 
and scarcely any to mere beauty of feature, is a recognised fact ; 

X 
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and yet we think few can deny their peculiarly solemn and im- 
pressive character. There is repose in some, a placid, dreamy 
repose, as though they had banqueted on the lotus — ^but in most 
the rej)ose is that of power, self-sulhcing power, the repose of 
deep tliought, of far seeing wisdom, and wo recognise the deity, 
despite of the angular form and the harsh outline. We shall not 
readily forget the dim November morning when passing fi’om one 
part of the British Museum to the other, we unconsciously pushed 
open the door of the great Eg}’ptiaji Jlall, and met the calm ga/.e 
of the young Memnon, and stood alone in the presence of tliose 
huge bolt u])right figures that keep watch th(‘re. There they sat, 
solemn, stern, unyielding, with no beauty that should stay the 
passer-by lovingly to gaze on them ; there they sat, rigid and 
unchangeable, — -just as they sat ere the first coracle had been 
moored on the shores of unknown, untrodden Biitain, t>r(‘ the 
first huts of future Borne had been thatclied, ^diilc Nineveh was 
in her first glory, and Egypt and Assyria battled for the rnasterv 
of tlie ancient world ! And then, as we passed along with huslied 
footstep, and with hushed breath, we felt theni was a strange im- 
pressiveness in these relics of an early world. How wtuik and 
inadequate is mere beauty to shadow* forth those qualities which 
the mind clings to in its time of need ! — how earnestly will liunian 
helplessness look up to j'jower, and human W’cariness to rc]>ose ; 
ami amid the ceaseless change and d^eny of all earthly things, 
how* w*ill man seek witli intensest yearning, after tliat wliieh is 
nnchangeahle ! And thus among the earliest nations, those in 
whose minds still dw*elt the dim traditions of a lost k’.den, how 
did tlu'y rear the colossal figure, type to untold ages, cd’ power 
and steadfastness ; and liow, when more widely separated fr<mi 
the one great iiuiiily, did the Celt set up the huge gnjy stone, 
ruder symbol indeed, — hut still emphatic symbol oi‘ tlie Cljaiige- 
less One! 

Here is tho? Assyrian court; and here, as in the Egyptian, the 
eye rests upon symbols of powTr and pennanence. It is worth 
while to linger liere, and mark the distinction hotween the })ow*er 
embodied in tlie Egy2)tian remains, and that whicli looks forth 
from those relics of forgotten Ninevel). There is power i A.>oth, 
th<-rc is grandeur in both, but the maneless lions and the sphynxes 
that guard the doorways at the Egyptian temple are concliant, 
and the deities within are seated, — all is calm watching ; wdiile tlm 
winged hulls are standing, with feet firmly planted on the ])ortal, 
and with outf^pread wings ; and the giant w*arders stand, ready to 
advance against the intruder, cluteliing the lion cubs ns thougli 
tliey would strangle them. And on the walls, the same indications 
of actire power meet the eye. The Egyptian procession is solemn 
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and slow, but the Assyrian, whether it be for peace, or war, is full 
of life. How the monarch is hurrying onward his war chariot, 
how eagerly the men are fording the river, how vigorously they 
drag the huge bull up to the platform, — above all, that wonderful 
lion fight ! what energy in the spring of the lions, how fine the 
recoil of the horses, and how spiritedly are they executed. The 
Hlgin frieze with the battle of the Centaurs, rose to our minds, 
when we lirst saw it, for no conventional forms were studied liere, 
but the Assyrian sculptor, just as the Greek, Icmg after, sought 
his models from nature alone. 

1'he conventionalism that unquestionably checked the progress 
of* Egyptian art, never seems to have shackled the Assyrian sculp- 
tor. Indeed, tlio freedom and the spirit of his style would appear 
almost iiii;ompatible ^with the stern despotism beneath which he 
was cruslicd. It maybe, that the Assyrian worship allowed greater 
sco])(} to the funey. We liave sometimes thought we perceived 
indications of this in the varied expression of countenance 
whicl) iliose gigantic winged hulls and lions present, l^ouking 
at the originals, — for the easts here, bright with fresh paint and 
varnisli, are true only to tlie general character, we can trace a pro- 
gress from tlie placid gaze of the Egyptian type, to the steadfast 
look of the early Greek. Those two mighty symbols of the 
mysterious ‘ living creatures,’ wliich on their first arrival were 
placed at the foot of the great staircase at the Museum, how often 
have wc looked up as the afternoon sun shone on them, — 
th(‘ one, with its strongly marked features, its intent and steadfast 
look ; the other, the lion, with its calm wide forehead, and 
l)laeid eyes, and delicate mouth and cliin, almost Grecian, until 
the belief grewinto certainty, that it was from Assyria that Greece 
herstdf tlerived her first knowledge of the arts — and that from the 
plains of Sliinar (^ame not civilization, not science alone, but art 
itself. Thus in the Xaiithiau marbles and in those of Egina, wo 
tra(;c the still westward progress of art, ere she sat down triumplinrit 
in Athens. In each school the outline becomes less rigid, the 
features soften into more positive beauty ; but in each the impres- 
sion of power is fainter and fainter, and the sense of awe, which 
if it sometimes checked the sculptor’s hand, gave sometimes a 
nameless solemnity to his touch, is no longer visible. 

In the lapse of ages, in the wider dispersion of the human 
race, every remnant of the solemn old traditionary faith at 
length faded away. Men ‘ felt after God, if haply they might 
find him;’ and baffled in their search, and dwellers in a beau- 
tiful land, and surrounded by beautiful forms, the Greek gave 
up the task to body forth by symbol the vast and incompre- 
hensible, and contented himself with his heritage of beauty. And 
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how fair were his creations these Greek and Eoman courts show, 
and the admiration for centuries of the whole civilized world. We 
need not lint^er among them, beautiful as they are, for of all this 
art collection they are the best known ; but ere passing we may 
remark, how with all their matchless grace, all their surpassing 
beauty, they are still ‘ of the earth, eoilliy,' i'ormed indeed of tho 
finest clay, moulded with the most exquisite skill — superior, 
even as the precious porcelain outvies mere coarse pottery — 
hut still, merely human. Look at that goddess, timidly 
smiling; her place is tito boudoir, not tlio shrine; that stately 
youth, with seoni on his beautihil lij) — the world-famed Apollo, — 
we might ask his aid agmiist the wdld beast of the I'orest, but 
could we kneel at Ins feet suppliants for protection from the 
deadly ])estilen(a) ? It is while lingering willi admiration among 
these forms of ancient beauty, that tlie feeling how utterly 
iii}ide(juate they are to the wants and desires of man is most 
strongly ])ressed home upon us. TJjese ‘ fair, false gods of 
Hellas,' w'cli fitted, indeed, were lor a holiday worship,— 

heuiuiiul creatures to invoke hentaith tlie sunshine, and on tlio 
ima*giii of a suininer sea: hut amid the storm and tempest, amid 
tlie chaliugs of the vexttd spirit, and the eaniest longings to 
uplift the veil of the future, what wonder was ii that the poyntZe/r 
mind of Greece ever refused to accept tlie nu'rely perfect ibnn of 
the human being for its hope and resting pla(?e, and still clung 
to the time-worn symbol. How <liu the peasant bend with 
gn*eater awe before Ids rude boundary stone, limn within tho 
neiglihouring teiuph* — how did the shapeless olive log divide 
in Alliens itstdf, the worshi]) with the Minerva of l^hidias, 
resplendent in ivory and gold ? and how did th% beuutydoving 
Greeks crowd from afar to Eph(;sus, to how down before — not 
the gra(!eful liun ter- goddess, not the fair creseent-(;rowned Artemis, 
but before the rude miinimy-swathed idol with its Isis symbols, 
the ‘ groat Diana of the i^phe^sians !’ 

Many generations did Greek art reign um hallenged ; conquer- 
ing tlie conquerors of the world, and maintaining tier supremacy 
through full seven centuries, even until tlie wreck of the llomaa 
empire, and then in the utter disruption of the ancient world, 
classic, art passed away and was forgotten. AVliat a season of 
wild confusion succeeded — of wars, of revolutions, of social 
changes; — the mightiest empire the world ever saw swept away, 
and wdth it the laws, the literature, even the languages of that 
elder day ! * C)ld things had passed away/ for ever, but a new 

element had been infused to mould the rude upheaving mass into 
form and beauty. *The dayspring from on high' had visited the 
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nations, and beneath that unerring light a riper civilization was 
to blosHom forth. 

And here wo enter on the history of modern and of Christian 
art ; and of this the Byzjintine was its earliest manifestation, 
We might take exception at the name Byzantine tised ns a 
general term ; for, judging from the earliest remains of this school, 
the Bomaijs seem fully to h^ive equalled their hretliren of the 
eiistenj capital ; and naturally enough, for the city which Gon- 
ataiitine quitted surely possessed speciujcns of ancient art equal, 
more probably superior, to those which favoured Byzantiiiin 
could show. We cannot hut think, too, that tlie liuildings reared 
hy the liOmhards and tlie Normans, were copied from the ruined 
inonuTuents of K Oman skill, still remaining around them, rather 
than the production of workmen brought from afar, and workmen 
ucmistomed to very ditli^rcut luaterials, and to a very different 
kind of hihour. , To carve the delicate alabaster, to inlay tho 
precious marble with rnore pretdous serpentine, and poqiliyry, 
and jasjXT, to truce ‘ with the most UMicler })eii(dlliiig and cautious 
reserve of resource,’ those ‘labyrinths of beautiful lines’ which 
their bi'st I'emuins exliildt, was tlie woi'k (d the Byzantine sculptor; 
but rough hew tlie coarse stone, to earvti tlie rude ornament 
to be set up oil high, was the work of tlie early Lombard and 
later Norman. 

That the Homan — the did.iased Homan style, was the sourco 
from whence every jiortion of Hyzantine art wais derived, cannot, 
we think, admit of doubt ; and if we concede that the new 
huihh.'rs co|)ied from the remains around them, we sliall readily 
find liow from the very hegiimiiig, this style branched off into 
two great divisions, which, from their respective localities, w'o 
might tiuin soiitlierii and noriherii. In tho southern specimens, 
great richness of material, combined with much neatness, often 
delicacy, of execution, is manifest; in the northern, — the Lombard, 
and tlie N<;rman, — coanser materials, and far coarser execution, 
Tho w^eallhy cities of southern Europe, especially the twin capitals 
Home and Byzantium, could aflbrd to lavish rich marbles and 
splendid mosaics on their buildings, and costliest materials and 
the finest remains to copy from, as well as workmen, were close at 
hand ; but tiieir northern imitators had to use stone hewn from 
their own quarries, to copy from inferior buildings, and to use, 
most probably, appliances far inferior to those of their brethren 
in the south. And how suggestive, too, of the distinctions of race 
and circumstance, are the results of their respective efforts. The 
richly elaborated ornaments, the intricate convolutions of lines 
and foliage, the high finish to which spirit is constantly 
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sacrificed, how do tliese slmdow forth the over civilization, the effete 
nationality of the Lower Empire ? and how dt) the shar]), deeply 
eut mouldings, whether chevron, or hilleted, or cable, of the ruder 
Lombard and Norman — above all their attempts at pictorial sculp- 
ture, body forth that harharian energy, tliatwild, ever active young 
life, of the conquerors of ancient Koine. Those rude l^onihard 
sculptures, with tlieir long-backed horses and lions, and their 
lank hunters, and nondescript monsters, nothing can he more 
out of drawing; but a life-given vigour comes out, even too 
strongly, everywhere. Tlie horses bound witli all tinar might, tho 
lions roar witli all their might, tlie strange huge-eyed creatures 
stare with all their might, for tlie sculptor, rude as he might he,, 
was thoroughly in earnest ; felt liis work, loved his work, and willed 
to do Ills very best. 'J'lie work of the Byzantine sculptor is the 
copy traced by the feeble liniid of age, most aiHUiraU', elaborate, 
hut spiritless — that of the Lombard and Norman, tluf rmlc I'opy 
of a sehoolhoy, rough, utterly careless as to strict imitation, all 
over faults, hut faults wliich prophesy future exeellencc. 

In the Byzantine Court of the Crystal Balace, scunady a 
specimen of the Lombard .style will he hmud ; tlie rooT, ami 
vaultings, and upper part, are painted from tlie elaborate remains 
of Byzaiitin{3 and Vi'iietian art, while- the Norman specimens 
occupy a place immediately beneath ; w(‘ liavi* thus the most 
finished specimens of tlie school, and the rudest placed in a 
searcely fair contrast with each otlu#, and we miss the inter- 
vening link of the Lombard. In tho Jiy/.aiUine decorations of 
the ceilings and u])per jKirtiou of the walls, many of the com- 
partments display high merit, and the really suhduial effect of 
the golden grounds, setm almost in shadow, produce a solemn 
liannuny of colour. While we look up we begin U» imagine how 
fine Sail Paolo, and Bt. dcdui de Lat.eran,and those ancient hasilicui 
must liave appeared to tlie early worshipper, although the ])ortion 
of real mosaic in this court is too .small to exhibit its liill i‘ffcct. 
But when tho eye glances down on Kilpeck doorway, ami Shohden 
chancel-arch, picked out in the brightest and lightest of colours, 
w(i cannot feel suj’prised at the contempt with which the holiday 
vi.sitors turn away I’rom them. Surely a little search would have 
discovered better Nonnan remains than these. IHly doorway is 
in liner style, and from Oxford, Canterhury, and Norwich 
cathedrals — not to enumerate more — specimens of capitals, 
almost rivalling the Gothic in their gi'accful combinations of 
flower and leaf, — almost rivalling the exquisite lily capitals of St. 
Mark 8 in their line execution, — could readily have been found. 

After all, the Byzantine w^tis but a transitional school. The 
young poet begins by copying, so does the young artist; and 
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thus ^ young Europe' looked admiringly on the remains of 
liornan magnificenco, and set about imitating them. But the 
active, inventive spirit will never be long content with mere 
copying ; nor was the artistic spirit of the earlier mediaeval 
period thus content. Jjike the clever sehoolhoy, the Lombard 
and the Norman often tried to improve upon their copy, but 
were sure, like him, to blunder; still, like him, they wont on, and 
gradually the stately Norman style attained its short-lived per- 
fection. But the restless spirit of the twelfth century would not 
settle down amid its massive columns and interlacing arcades; 
although solemn and imposing, the lieavonward aspiration was 
tvaiiting, and then arose tlie beautiful, the suggestive riothic. 

Who gave the first type of the (rothic ? When did it first 
triumpli — hut gently triumph, as though in a sisterly rivalship — 
over its predecessor; and where first did its slender shafts, and 
graceful arches, aiid^Mearless height of subtle pinnaele and crested 
tt)wer,‘ proclaim — not iu the fi‘eble voice of t he officiating priest, 
loit loud as its silvery hells, and far ns its fair upspringing spire 
could be seen in the blue distance, ' sni'suni rorde V These ques- 
tions are as yet unanswered ; perlmps they never will be answered ; 
but tile nearest u])proaeli as yetstu?ms to he, tluit some time during 
the tvvelftli century, the earlii‘st featuri‘s of the (lothic appear, and 
tliat these are to he Ibiind eliiefiy in Northern Franco and 
England. The ehiini which some of our earlier andiitectural 
writers have made for England ns the originator of the Gotliic, 
has been mi.‘t with a strangely Idtter opposition — not from 
fondguers, that would he natural enough — hut from Englishmen, 
who, determined to view their forefalliers as barbarians, will not 
even impure inU) the subi(’ct. Very probably tlic claim may bo 
unfounded; but certain is it, that no style of architecture was 
ever no uiiiversaily webumied among us, or held its luiehallenged 
supreimKw so long. From the close of the el(?venth century, to 
the middle of the sixieeiith, (lOthie edifices filled the land; and 
when the llenaissnnee, under noble and royal patronage, appeared 
among us, popular feeling still clung to the time- hallowed 
ecclesiastical form, and even during the worst days of ‘restora- 
tions,’ and churchwarden’s whitewash, looked reverently on the 
old ‘Gothic building,’ then a -word of scorn, for they felt its 
impressive beauty.* 

* Ere passing from the .By7.antiiie Court, we must complain of the overcrowding 
of the specitnena. Even if all belonged U* one schotd of art, the efifect would be 
bad ; but her© are sepulchral effigies of the tlnrteentli century, and of purely 
Gothic form, surrounding a fountain, much resembling the cinque cento in its 
atyle, and of German workmanship. What business liave the effigy of King 
John, from Worcester Cathedral, and the effigies of his father, and mother, and 
wife, and brother, from Foutevraud, to be in a court arched over with imitations qf 
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From whatever source the Gothic was derived, to whatever 
people it may owe its birth, the Eugiishmau was among the first 
to inak(' it his own. He trained around the niche the foliage of 
his own ^ merry greenwood,’ hung round the elustfired shafts 
flowers plucked from his own fresh meadows and blossoming 
hedge-rows ; tmcl sculptured tlie very features on which he had 
gazed reverently in infancy, or which had smiled upon him by 
his own fireside — heightened into a sterner grandeur, or into a 
loftier beauty, beneath the pressure of a solemn faith — for the 
martyr confessor and the virgin saint. To the exquisite beauty 
of the English gothic foliage, a tribute of admiration has at 
length been paid : and it has even been conctfled that English 
hands might have ciii soiled it ; hut that our fine statues, those 
stately rows of kings and saints, mid angels and apostles, that 
rise tier above tier on the west front of Weils and Pcterborougli, 
or ket‘p solemn wat(di above the arches of Lincoln, mid York, and 
Exeter — sliould bo the work of hhiglish hands, is proiKUinced to 
he utterly unlikely. * Tin- best benefices, we are told, were beld 
by French and Italian chiirehmeii, during the period to which 
these works refer, err/o, tht‘y w'ould not have employed English 
workmen. Now tlie asserters of this are bound to prove that 
these foreign prelates resided in iMigland, and moreover, that tluiy 
really did^ pay attention to the repairs of their eaihedrals. What 
iiiere handbooks may say on the subject, is of little eoiiscfiuence ; 
sure are we iliat the eoniemporary nfonkish historians exjjressly 
assert the foreign predates to have been neglectful of evcryibing 
save their stij)cnds ; tiiat tJie cathedrals might liavo fallen to the 
ground, they would aid in upholding them ; and likidy enougii, 
for we find that when they came to fingiand to iecei\ e their dues, 
they run the risk of being stoned by the populace. IJut it is 
significant, thivt wherever we find extensive improvements to have 
taJien place, we always find EmjUshmai ht)ldiiig the see. To 
whom is England indebted for her most perfect specimen of early 
Gothic, Sali.shury cathedral ? — to Bishop llichard Poore, who, 
from its foundiUion, to the day on which its fair portals were 

early Byzaatme mosaicM ? Their place is unquestionably in the adjoining quadrangle ; 
but wo suppoHe, in consoqucnce of un eniharras das riciitmatf any pl^e is consi- 
dered suital.’le for the sepulchral monument. Then there are Uio six Tempi© Cliurch 
ettigies, newly vamislieii and gildwl, lying in front of this Byzantine Court, among 
the South American palms ! Fartlier on, — in tlm broad highway as w© may call 
it, — w© find the tomb of Henry the Third, and, just bejrond, that of Queen 
Philippa ; while, not fiar from a bust of Jupiter, is the fine affigy of £dward the 
Tbiid, with his ample forehead and magnimsently flowic^ hair and beard, chal* 
IfODging comparison with any antique statu© near him. Wa must also remark the 
bad dflTect of this court being unenolosed. We look from the Fontevraud effigies 
thfoogh a Byzantine arcade, upon TahiUan {udm-trees, and the hind-quarters of the 
Ipprptian sphynxes. 
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flung open to the wondering crowd that weeping pressed in to 
worsiiip there, constantly watched over its progress. To whom 
does Lincoln owe her new front, and tlie fine decorations of the 
interior ? to Robert Greathode, that true-lioarted Englishman, 
who denounced the misrule of Henry and his foreign councillors, 
and incited the people to demand a second confirmation of their 
Great Oharter. And under the episcopacy of Fulke Basset, * the 
Londoner,' old St. Faiirs became; a fabric wortliy of the stately 
city ; and the finest portion of Lichfield was built during tlie rule 
of Bishop Heyworth, while to Bishop .loscelyne Trotinan, — 
English alike by birth and education, — Wells is indebted for its 
nobli; west front, indeed, for tiearly tlie wdiolo building. Tho 
same English superintend eina; is seen iti our abbeys. To whom did 
our \Vt;stminster Ablaev owe its second erection ? not to the 
Brovt ncal queen of llenry JIL, not to bis Italian primate 
Boniliice, but to A Idiot Richard de P>erkynge, and under Ids 
successors, Richard de C’rookeslcy and Riclianl de Ware, was that 
resting-place of our kings (tornpleted. Bclerborougli, too, that 
especially Saxon foundation, wiiere the venerable Saxon ( 'liroidcle 
was coinjiijed ; it was duringtlie- abbacy of Walter of St. Edmiinds, 
that the imjiroveinents were coniinenced, and under his siu^cessor. 
Abbot Kirkion, that the fine sculptures were set up. 

Still, it may be argued, foreign artists might have been 
emp]oyt5d : — they mlglit have lieeii; but wherever we find a record 
of worknnai s names, we find the gnait majority English ones.* 
Besides, the s( u]ptun‘s have chiefly rel'ercnce to Englisli history, 
to Saxon legends, — sulijects uttc^rJy unknown to French and 
Italian sculptors ; and if these artists had condescended to come 
to England, would they not have chosen their own snhjeets, more 
(especially ns the whole book of the legends of Cfliristcndom was 
open before them ? But, on the contrary, we find during the whole 
period of our l>i;st sculptures, a strongly English, indeed Saxon 
bias. Tim wliole life of St. Etheldrcda is sculptured at Ely; of 
Edward the Confessor at Westminster, — and yet Westminster is 


* Mewtrg. Wyatt and Waring in their * Han<ll)ook for the ModiaeviU Court,* take 
Mr. Cockerell bitterly to taak for presuming to believe English workmen could 
liave executed the tine statues at W'ells and Lincoln. Their grand arg-ument seems 
to be, that as one * William of Florence’ was the king's chief painter, he must 
have employed foreii^iers. Hut in a list of j-Wiinters and sculptors collected by 
Mr, Hunter, we find only two out of thirteen bearing foreign names. Now, this 
would appear somewhat conclusive on the Englisli side of the question ; but these 
gentlemen reply, ‘The fact of the men being known as Richard of Stowe, or 
‘John of Battle, proves nothing, smoc thew very men may have been foreiynert ; 

* their mme$ — ewmatnea being unknown — being given tJum only ae induating the place 

* where they worhed^ or had been impreesed into the royal service f No%v, according 
to this shewing^ ‘ Williaifi of Florence* himself might have been, a:^r all, aa 
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dedicated to St. Peter. St. Guthlac takes his place at Cro^dand, 
the swineherd of Stowe among the saints and irionarohs at Lincoln, 
— while the west front of Wells, as Mr. Cockerell in his admirable 
work has shown, is dedicated to the * laud and honour’ of the 
kings of the West-Saxons. Now, that the Saxon had always 
possessed great manipulative skill, is a well-known fact ; this is 
repeatedly referred to by the Norman writers, and even by the 
Italians themselves, wlio tell us that a most exquisite kind of 
work, — whether of gold broidery, or filagree, we cannot well 
ascertain, — was known by tlie speidfic name of ‘ opus Anylicanum* 
That t])e pictorial skill of Englishmen at this very period was 
superior, is well known from unexceptionable testimony. To 
brother Walter of Colchester, at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, tlie task of earving and painting the walls of St. Alban's 
abbey ebureh was assigned, and also of illuminating tlio altar 
books ; and Matthew Paris exultingly reeordschow it was llirough 
‘ the powerful persuasion and attraction of brother Ralph (iohion/ 
— how thoroughly Saxon this name — that tbe gii'ted brother 
Walter took up his residence among them. In the records of 
Henry IIL’s reign, we find John of (Moueester employed by him as 
a mason and statuary, and William, the monk of Westiniaster, 
is commissioned to jaiint the ‘ gestes of Antioch’ in one of the 
apartments of Westminster palace, nfmrwarils known by tin; name 
of the Antioch (•hambt?r ; while William of (iloiieesna*, ‘the 
goldsmith.’ is emphu’od to cast tlie^brass eftigy of his little 
daughter Katliarine. Now these facts alone prove that there w’as 
native talent in painting, in sculpture, and in casting, sufficient 
to command the patronage of a king wdio really hated his enuntry- 
men, at the very period tliat the most beautiful works in our 
cathedrals were undertaken. These details will probably seimi 
dry to the reader, but be it remembered, that on a .sul)je(‘t like 
this, bare assertions and vague eorijectures can be suceessf'ully 
met, only by speciiio statements and by quoting *cbapt(W and 
verse.’ But beyond the lestimonv offered here, to wdiich may lie 


added the gT(‘at superiority of our illuminated nuinuscri2)ts, at 
this period, even to those of Italy, is the witness, — to us the most 
coiielusive of all, — of the English character and feeling, that look 
out from (;very portion of these beautiful remains, and incoiitro- 
vertibly proclaim Uieir parentage. 

It is not to the credit of England, that %vhile we have fine 
colloctions of Egyptian art, and Assyrian iu*t, and Grecian art, 
we should, up to this moment, have no national collection of 
Christian art whatever ; that while the student of antiquity can 


form an accurate acquaintance with Egyptian jewellery and 
ijl^xuscan pottery, with Asswian ornament and Greek decoration. 
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no information whatever is provided' for liim, — in the form of 
collected remains, or copies of them, — us to the art of the Middle 
Ages. And yet, surely, the men of those ages have a greater hold 
upon us their descendants, than the far-ofl’ nations of antiquity. 
Europe of to-day is far more influenced by Europe of tlie middle 
ages, than by Greece or Rome; while never should ive forget, 
that the contemporaries of those men who decked our cathedrals, 
won for us our Great Charter, and that to this period we owe all 
the elements of our national greatness, our language, our litera- 
ture, and our laws. 

And when the iiueirest of the student is at length awakened, 
and he contemplates the mouldering remains of medieval art, 
how will its solemn hcauty, its lofty purpose, strike upon liis 
mind ! The giant statpes tl)at guard the portals of the Egyptian 
tem])le are imposing, — so arc the stately ruins of Baalbec and of 
Piestum ; hut let Itim look up to the front of the towering 
(jatluidral,^ and mark its significant imagery. The monarchs 
and saints who stand waiting at the portals of God’s house, the 
angels with mighty wings bonding protectingly over the doorway, 
or ranged in long order, solemn and expectant ; and above, ^ the 
nohh^ army of martyrs,' each with his emblem of martyrdom, 
standing with uplifted eyes, even as tliey now stand white- robed 
hol’ore the throne, waiting, hut waiting without w(?ariness, for 
the advent of * the Coming One.’ And then, higher still, the 
prophets, and yet above, tha twelve aposihjs, and over all, and 
above all, ‘ the .ludge of the quick and dead,’ with uplifted hand, 
scate<] on his judgment throne! Who, in the prosonoe of this 
solemn picturing forth of tliose great verities of the Christian 
faith, ‘ the communion of saints, the resurretjtion of the body, and 
the life everlasting,’ would pause to remember tliat these sculptors 
of an all-believing age, were not altogether protestani in their 
faith ? — So was not St. Augustine, so w'as not St. Bernard, hut yet 
the wdjole Cliristian world lias cherislied their writings. Where- 
fore, then, should tliese huge carven books of solemn imagery, 

* In Die remarke above we have merely given the general order of .arrangement 
of the cathedral west-front. Wo may, however, add, that, in all these, there is 
a marked absence of anti-protestant symbols, vrith the single exception of the 
coronation of the Virgin, which is sometimes placed midway in the front. Tlie 
progress of Mariolatry is perhaps, in no instance, more cdearly traceable than in 
these representations. At Wells Cathedral the Virgin sits, with bowed head and 
clasped hands, meekly receiving the strawbeny crown, which her Son places on lier 
brow. In the illuminations and sculptures of the wliole of this century the same 
type is preserved. Gra^lually, — and especially towards the clos<3 of the fifteenth 
century, — the Virgin becomes the prominent figure ; until, as may be seen in the 
German Court and elsewhere, clothed with the sun, the dove overhead, and the 
Father and Son in the background, stretching forth their hands with Die crown^ 
she occupies the central place, as ‘ the Queen of Heaven.’ 
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from whence our fathers learnt so much, be passed over with 
indifference — sometimes even w’itli scorn ? How much wiser 
were it to mark the solemn grandeur that informs every portion of 
those fine remains ; to trace the religious spirit that year after 
year occupied itself on the work, and the deep religious feeling 
that guided the hand, and how the sculptor of the middle ages in 
the blindness of his childlike faith, grasped at sublimities, which 
the more educated, more coiTcct, but more sceptical artist of 
later days, never made liis own. 

And with this solemn religious feeling, liow much of keen and 
deep sympathy with all the works of iiature was mingled, — tlict 
ver>' characteristic, as Mr. liuskin so tnily says in his lectures, 
‘ by w’liich the language of the Bible is specifically distinguished 
from jdl other early literature.' And thijs the Gothic sculptor 
never gi'tnv weary of trees and flowers. What to him was the 
formal, coiiveutional Greek honeysuckle,.: — wdiat, (wen the 
elaborate and graceful acanthus ? I’lic wild-rost^ from the 
hedges, and the light clasping corn-bind, and the trefoil with its 
hallowed symbol, and the wild geranium, and tin? clustering leaves 
of oak, and beech, and ivy, and strRAvberry, and maple ; — every 
leafl from the graceful salvia to the richest fern ; every flower, 
from the delicately drooping hare- bell to the many-lcavcd lose 
and the (|ueenly lily, — all were lovingly sought out by him, and 
all found a place in his workmanship. Let the reader only turn 
over the plates of foliage in Mr. (Jolifngs ‘Gothic Ornaments,’ 
and he will bo svnpriscd at their variety and beauty. And yet, 
more tlian as many again might be found, as beautiful, as various; 
and found, not in our cathedrals and coliegiat(‘ cliurchcs alone, 
but often in the mere parish church of some upland village. 

The graceful eflect with whicdi foliage and figures intermingle, 
has not escaped Mr. Euskin’s notice in his lectures, wdicre he 
points out, in a heautiful ‘ bit of sculpture from liyons cathedral, 
how the very leaves of the rose spray add to tluj Inmiity of the 
figure it ( ncloses. But we need not travel so i’ar for illustration, 
for fair own remains will supply us with many instances. 'I’Jiere 
are some mostvcxquisite at rijilishury; and some the reader will 
find in the English Mediieval Court here, especially in the liosses 
from the cloisters of Lincoln cathedral. One is engraved in the 
handbook; and homely as is the subject — tlie swineherd of Stowe 
driving one of his herd — yet it is wortliy of minute inspection for 
the admiruhle arrangement of the foliage. Neither side is like 
the other — for the middle-uge sculptor looked at nature closely, 
and knew that she never puts forth two boughs alike — nor are tlie 
leaves mere easts from one perfect specimen, but every one is 
fjliflerent ; and yet how artistically is the whole arranged ! Wo 
cannot pass from this without remarking on the natural attitudes 
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and tlic fore- shortening both of the man and the swine: we doubt 
whether an artist of tlie present day could have given a more 
correct drawing; and yet tliese cloisters were built before the close 
of the ti^rteenth century, and these bosses most probably not 
executed by the chief workmen. Many of the spandrels in our 
cathedrals may be also refeiTt‘d to here, as especially admirable for 
the combination of figure and foliage, and the grace and perfect 
ease with which the middle age sculptor adapts himself to his 
spac(\ whether it be the cinde, the quatrefoil, or the topmost sec- 
tion of the arch, are deserving the most attentive notice. 

In his figures, especially dunng the first and second period, 
the Gothic sculptor was guided by a fine perception of beauty. 
More solemn, and stately almost to stifihess at first, more easy, 
but less imprc‘ssive, subsequently; still, throughout all, bearing 
witness to the earnestm'ss and siiice^rity with which he sought 
after the? true, and how in that search he discovered both dig- 
nity and loveliness. From the miscellaneous collection in the 
English Median'ul Court (what a pity it is that, for the sake 
of inaking a gay looking phice fur holiday folk to lounge in, 
specimens, many very beautiful, from the earliest to the latest 
Gotliie, should thus have ht-en jumbhul together) the reader may 
single out tlu' noble kings and queens from the west front of Wells 
i-atliedral, and the fine ‘ angel eboir' from Lineoln, and mark the 
dignity and the grace? that invest them. The two female statues, 
also fj-om Wells, that look toward the nave, are very beautiful; 
we must protest, liowevor, against their pink and green robes, 
and, indeed, against the general prevalenee in these courts of 
light jiml gbuiiig colours. Crimson, and puiq)le, and deep blue 
iverc the cohmrs appropriated to royalty during the middle ages, 
and in those rich hues, harmonizing so Avell with the gilding, 
all these figures, with only slight variations, should liave l»een 
arrayed.'-^ There are two statues in the gallery behind — from 
the fourth tier of the west front of Wells — supposed to be Ina, 

• Ah it is certain that all Gotliic decorations were painted, it was very proper 
that these Hhould he ao ; hut we w'ere struck with tlie glaring^ and mhaiTiioniouS' 
colours used all over this court. Now our forefathers — as we see in their illami- 
nations and their stained glass — were remarkable for liannony of colouring, hut 
then they seldom used pink, very seldom light and never light blue. Their 

blues, indeed, — as cveiy one ac^qmunted with illuminated manuscripts is aware, — 
are peculiarly rich — smalt being mostly use<i ; and the greens, except vrhen em- 
ployed for small leaves, dark, and rather dull, but forming an excellent ground 
colour. Now we have many modem examples of Gothic buildings coloured after 
the old plan ; and their effect, although the ricliest tinte have been employed, 
is remarkably subdued. Temple Church — but especially the fine chapel of Merton 
College — may be referred to. Even the gorgeous House of Lords, with those 
brightest and richest hues streaming from wall and window, is sobriety itself com- 
pared with the * English Mediaeval Court.’ In one only instance here — ^in the qiiaiut 
and fanciftil * Alhambra Court’ — are the colours harmoniou.s ; and in it tliey are 
mingled very much after the manner of a rich Indian shawl — ^which, we may also 
remark, the general style of ornament greatly resembles. 
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king of tbo West Saxons, and liis queon Ethelburga, especially 
deserving notice. These figures are roniarkahly fine, and seem to 
have been carefully restored : the king, half turning round, and 
pointing to a scroll, is very dignified ; while the queenly with lier 
ample drapery arranged in classical folds, her stately form and 
beautiful features, is most exquisite. 

The observer will do well to mark the countenances of all 
these early English statues, and especially to compare them with 
the contemporary remains from Notre Dame and elsewhere, and 
their thoroughly English character will, we think, be apparent. 
In the French sculptures we iiiul the short face, the arched eye- 
brow, tbo pursed-up mouth, giving a kind of ‘ made up expres- 
sion. even to the sohmin angels. In the English, we find tlio 
broad, high forehead, the even eyebrow, and the largt^ open eye, 
the fuller face, too, Jiud tJie fuller figure. How completely Ercneh 
is ‘ la Vierge du IVumcau,’ a sirapenug face, trying to look arniahh?, 
and with the nose somewhat ‘retrousse;’ — there is nothing to 
remind you here that she wa.s tin; ‘ highly favoured among 
w’omen:’ hut the Virgin from York, how sweet and how simpli* is 
her expression, how solemn too! Solemnity, indeed, seems to us 
far more the characlt'ristic of th{^ Englisli, than of the continental 
schools. liook in the German Meditcval Court, among the hui’ly 
churclimoii, and stalwart saints, and peasant-looking Madonnas, 
genuine prototypes of tlie Fleitiislt school: tlicro is often stern- 
ness, t?ven griraness, hut no calm s#lcmnity. Wo miss this 
solemn eliaracter, even in many td’ the Italian medi.Tval remains. 
The crowned Madonna of Nino Eisano, is very beautiful, ami the 
features are of the fine Italian type : hut dignity and s(deinnity are 
alike wanting, and slm is merely a very pnuty Italian lady, wiili a 
pretty little cliild on lier arm. 'ria* rapid approximation in Italy 
toward tlie Kenaissanct', is strongly marked by a later work of 
the same artist, the half-length figiin* of the' ]\Iadonna. In this 
WT have a very fine peasant woman, ])lnviiig with a very chubby 
baby, — nothing more. 

There an? few characteristics nf tlie Gothic, especially the 
early, more deJightfiil to o)>servc, than t}]<* deep feeling that per- 
vades the design. Often in turning over illuminated manuscripts 
of the thirteenth atid fourteenth eeiituries, \vc have felt inclined 
to smile at the rude drawing and Inirsh outline, when a S(;eond 
look has revi'aled to us that line apj)reciati()n of the subjea t, that 
intimate sym])athy -with the facts, which prr)ves the possession of 
the highest artistic talent, and we luive forgotten the defects of 
execution in wonder — to (piote !Mr. Cockerells w'ords, ‘ at the inex- 
‘ luiiistible resources of the artist, the fulness of liis embodiment, 

^ and liis untiring energy of impersonation in symbol, and action. 
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' and cliaractor.’ We might point to some specimens liere^ in 
proof, altliougli wo have seen much finer. l\»rhaps the best 
illustration will he the Easter sepulchre from Hawton CJhurch. 
Here our Lord Jippears, in the chief group, just risen from the 
tomh/ and the three Marys are close ]>ehind ; hut how ex(|uisite 
is the expression of the foremost. She is kneeling, letniiiig for- 
ward with anxious, outstretched arm, in the very attitude of 
Titian's Mary, in Mr. Rogers collection; hut her expression in 
that fine picture is merely that of eager joy, Avhile in this tlaa-c is 
solemn Jiwe, mingled with the glad recognition of her risen 
Saviour. And the attitudes of the apostles in the Ascjension 
uhovcjhow varied the expression, and yet what a oneness of fueling; 
the base, divided into four compartments, each with a Roman 
soldier in tluj (diain iiuiil and snreoat of the times, merits notice, 
too, for th(‘ c lose mingling of the ludicrous with the solemn. 
OhscM've th(' thoroi^gldy stupid, even vulgar look of the slec'ping 
watchers; the two asses’ heads braying, outlie shiedd of one — a 
touch of old Kiiglisli humour that reminds us of the contem- 
porary miracle plays; while? on each side of the arch are two 
gohliu hcauls, grinning savagely — foul spirits of the night, lin- 
gering hut until the dawn, to see what tJie end would he. 

'riierc' arc' a.ng< is in the nicdies on either side, stately, expectant; 
and we may liei'c remark how fine was tlio mediicval coiieeption 
of the angel. No airy being wdth gossamer wings, no ‘ gay 
eivatiire of the elements,’ was the angel of our forefathers: — hut 
lofty iijtflligeneiis, star-erowned, regal, beyond an earthly regality, 
are they who keej) vigil above the lofty doonvays of the churches, 
or stand with folded wings in the aisles. Solemn are they, even 
to sternness; for art? they not messengers of the ^lost High? 
Still they are heautiful, with a calm, eoutemplative beauty that 
hioks out from the clear open hrow, unruffled by human passion, 
for they are sinless ; but not unmoved liy human siifferiiig, for thev 
an^ miiilsfcnng spirits. Still their distinctive character is power 
— calm, maji'sti(! power — for the angels of scripture are the un- 
earthly guardians of man : they are mighty ones, ‘ angels that 
excel in strength,’ as was sung in the choir when each midnight 
brought its service of jubilant thanksgiving. And thus stand the 
ma jc'stie angels at Assisi — perhaps theg arose to the recollection 
oi‘ Milton, when he wrote that noble line, — 

' They also serve, who only stand and wait,* 

And thus stand, or bend with stately eondescension, those whose 
dim outline can hut just be traced in the mouldering stone of 
our <?athedral fronts. 

Only in one instance docs the angel of mediaeval art lose his 

NO. XL. Y 
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majestic sternness : and this is when placed on the monument, 
keeping watch beside the sepulchral elhgy. And with what deep 
feeling did our forefathers invest that sepulchriil etifigy, when they 
stretched it on the tomb, wdtli uphfted hamLs, watched over no 
longer by loving friends, for tliey ore weeping below, but by the 
twin angels that sit at the head, gently bending over with earnest 
eyes; or, as on that most beautiful of sepulchral remains, here, 
the tomb of the abbess, from Cliichestcr Catliedi’al, looking 
upward, their features radiant with love and joy ! 

Even as works of mere art, many of these sepulchral effigies are 
deserving of close attention. Altliough alike in attitude, how 
much variety is there I — the knight wears his armour, the bishop 
liis eoclosiastioal vestments, the lady Iter 'winiple and long-fltjwing 
robes : the monarch is crowned and sceptred, with jewelled 
haldric and jewelled gloves; — we may remark here, that the iirst 
deviation from the beautiful type, the uplifted bunds, will he found 
in the royal effigy ; — while, beneath, ai*e sometimes armorial bear- 
ings, hut more freH]uently a range of mourners. Exceedingly 
beautiful in idea and execution ju’c injiny of these little lignires. 
Round the tomb of tin; knight ami his lady their children keep 
waicli ; round the tomb of the abbot, (‘owled monks; of the 
abbess, as on tJiat lieautiful one, there stand the sisters wr*c|)ing, 
hut not without hope. 'Fhe small figures on the tomb of Anuer 
de '\^llenc(^, in Westininsi.(;r Al)])ey, are remarkable for grace 
and spirit, hut we were sorry to see 4^1111 here bmieatlj ih(} 
effigy of Edward II. So beautiful is every part of the tomb of 
(le Valence, that it should have been presented as a whole, if pre- 
sented at all. The Arderue monument is a very fine specimen of 
a later date, and the feeding of the middle ages is still preserved in 
the claspcal hands of the efligies, and the uagels that ki‘e]) watch 
at the lu'ud* ; hut there is a hilling off, when the sculptor plmajs 
among the mourners at the sides, jmgels hearing cfjats of arms ; 
— Hueii is not a service for ‘ ministering spirits.’ 

But tile transitiijii from the solemn effigy of the tiiirteeutli mjd 
rourteeiith centuries to the met'e statue- portrait may be tniced 
very (Mirly in the tifteeiith. dlie attitude becomes easier, but at 
the expense of tlie expression; the angels no longer keep watch 
beside ilie pillow, and the animals, mostly emblemttti(ral, — tiie 
lion end, in tlie earliest, veiy fre<jueiitly the dragon, in allusion to 
the spiritual «;.oiiflict, — now become the mere badge of the family, 
as th(‘ hear uii the Thmuclmnip monument, or the domestic 
favouring — the diminutive spaniel of the lady, or the trusty hound 
of the knight. .\ rcuiiarkably tine specimen of the hitter may be 
seen on the I)c Bolmn monument. The knight has a large hound 
at his feet, but it is not coucliunt; it has half risen up, and turns 
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the head anxiously toward its master, as though wondering when 
he would awake again. The notion is singularly spirited, and the 
exceeding accuracy of the sculptor is evidenced in the hound’s re- 
markably short snout. This, we learn from contemporary treatises 
on hunting, was the peculiar characteristic of the dog most highly 
valmal by the hunter, the hound of St. fluhert. 

It is pleasant to remember the fast hold this solemn and beauti- 
ful form of tomb maintained over the English mind; how our 
forefathers were among the earliest to adopt it ; and how, long 
after the Reformation, even to the middle of the seventeenth ceii- 
tuiy% the recumbent e‘tfig)' still found a place in our churches. In- 
deed, wliile our forefathers, with sterner ])urpose than their 
hrethreii on the contiuent, fought the battle of Protestantism, 
they se(.'m ever to Jiave been aliv{‘ to the gentle and solemn and 
religious cdiaracter wlii<*li (lotluc art emphatically embodies, and, 
save wlicre principki interfered, to have clKaished its remains. 

Ere passing on to the lULVt Court, we must remaiit how^ greatly 
disadvantageous to tlie lull effect of these beautiful and suggestive 
remains is tbeir utter want of classilication. Specimens of tbo 
earliest (iotbie., surmounted by sj)eeimens of the. latest, — the tliir- 
teeiitlj and the sixteenth centuries brought in rdose juxta-pt)sitiou ; 
and monuments scatiert'd liitl)er and thitlu‘r, far from tlie solemn 
chancel o]‘ dimly lighted chapel, atid often without tlie appropriated 
canopy ; regal monuiiumts, too, which we have visited with hushed 
footsteps in Canterbury and Westminster, brought here to add to 
theslnov! What need is there for the tombs of our kings and 
qu(*ens to bo reproduced at Sydenham? Kot seven miles off*, all 
of them may he seen — all in their own solemn resting place, 
wht've, c(mt\.iries ago, llu‘y were laid. The Temple effigies, too, 
neither reiiuirkalile for execution nor costume, hut most iute- 
resting in tlieir own noble church, are (piite needless liere. We 
must (aanphiin too of the ahseiiee of all illustrations of secular 
architecture, excejit John of (iaunt’s window. N()W% from the old 
cities of France and the Rhine, admirable specimens inigln have 
hcciii obtained : oven in our own laud, a window from Oakhuni 
Castle, the doorway ol* the Jews’ bouse at IJncoln. and portions 
from some of our market crosses, w^ould have contributed to show 
tlie wonderful adaptability of the Gothic for domestic as well as 
ecclesiaslical use. Models of the west front of Wells, and of 
that ])ortion of Lincoln above which the ‘ angel choir’ is placed, 
sliould certainly have been given ; for the Gothic edifice and its 
statues are one ; and the figures as strictly belong to the place to 
which the architect assigned them, as the pilasters to the modem 
front. No style suffers so much from being represented piecemeal 
as the Gothic. 


V 9. 
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But a change was at hand. The restless spirit of tlie eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, and the niars^ellous activity of mind which, in 
the thirteenth and fo ur teen tli had produced such wondrous results, 
had alike passed away : the devoted spirit which originated the cru- 
sades was extinct, and Europe growing each day nit)re w ealthy and 
more settled, — though, as in the instance of France and (lermany, 
only to pass from a state of feudal warfare into one of regal des- 
potism, sought about for something now'. It was in Italy, wlicre, 
save in the northern cities, Gothic architecture had never taken up 
her home, although she had been allow^ed a transient influciujo 
there, that the new school, which w’asnot only to supers(‘de her, but 
to cast her oil', like some vile, w'orn-out garment , first appeared. 1 ts 
earliest peculiarities were just wliat would be the result of a sudden 
increase of wealth and luxury, ‘redundancy of ornament, refine- 
‘ mentof execution, and idle subtleties oi“ faiu'y, taking the place of 
‘ true thought and firm handling.’ And thc>toaro what meet our 
eves on every side, in the earliest specinu'us (>f the Kenaissanee, 
(Vmrt ; for at first it was not so much a de])arture from tlu.^ 
(iotldc, as an overlaying her distinctivt' characteristics, .ind more 
fatal still, a reieetion of her deep and s<dciim feeling. 

Here is Ghiberti’s niast«Tpi<'ee, the laaiutiful bron/e etuitnil 
door of the Baptistery at Florenee, that gatt . worthy of Pai’adise, 
us Mieiiael Angelo said : but ev(a*y om‘ ac(|uainte(l witli (iothi(* 
grouping must perceive that, in the pietorial ])(‘rtions. we liave 
the ( iotbie <-liaracter, not the classical, «nd lints to the rejected 
s( h<K)l muclj of ibc praise really belongs. In the ri< li ]»orders, 
and more e.sp(‘cialiy ill the medtillion iiemls, and the figuii'S in tlieir 
circular-headed niches, we have the deviations from tin.* Gotliie 
type ; but however beautiful the execution of all these may he, 
we cannot consider the dancing ligfires, tossing the tami)ouriiic 
and cymbals, more apjiropriate to a clnircb than the angels wliicli, 
w'ith scroll or harp in hand, wiuild have occupied the jiinnacleil 
riicij(^s of tin? Gothic door, fn Gliiherti’s statue of St. Matthew, 
the deviation from the Gotliii* type is very strongly marked; the 
evangelist isaiiKTc nohh‘ looking iionian, a conscript fat her, with 
the folds of his toga gatliered up in tlic most graceful form, and 
Ills hand uplifted, as about to speak. Ihu, true t(i the Gothic 
feeling, handled in a finer style, is Donateihfs St. George. There 
he stands, calm, earnest, leaning on his sliicld, 

*A very ]>arfaitc gen til knyglite/ 

ready to do his ‘ devojr to Ids l.oril and Uf all men. Tlic change- 
ful taste of this artist is, lunvevcr, seen in his ‘David,’ a complete 
Mercurys save that Ik; has no wing.s at his feet, and the head of 
Goliath is beneath iiim. 
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But although somewhat of Gothic simplicity and solemnity 
might linger for a short while, the deep religions feeling is n(3ver 
to be found. Look at the stout, full-faced saints, male and 
female, and the cheruhs peeping out, as though at hide and seek, 
on the pilaster from tlie great portal of the Certosa: the singing 
angels, too, tliey might ho practising madrigals, so far as earnest- 
ness, even a decent solemnit}^ is concerned. But chiefly is the cold, 
irreligious spirit of the lienaissance ago brougljt out in the tombs. 
Mr. lluskin has alluded to this as regards Venice, and at a later 
period; but wc may trace it here, in a monument of the very 
earliest period (Ml 3), executed by the sculptor whom Vasari 
considers as the father of Henaissaiice sculpture, Jacopo della 
Querc'ia. This is the monument of llaria di (Jarotto, wife of the 
lord of Lucca ; and as we pass from the Mediaeval Court, w'^e 
almost involuntarily tuiTi to it, for the altar-tomb and the recum- 
bent ( tfigv seem to belong to ihe court w’c have quitted, and all 
out of place? here! And very btMiutifiil is the figure and exqui- 
sitely executed is every part, d’he lady young and lovely, but 
she is not sleeping the sleep of death; she is merely taking her 
si(?sta, with her heautiful hands listlessly hanging down, while the 
little (log is •wateliing at h(*r feet until she shall awake. And 
underneath are ehuhby boys, not ev(.*n winged, and they are bend- 
ing under lieavy iestoons of fruit — though wdiy they and their 
fruit should he there it would be ditlieult to say. Now just turn 
to the tomb of the lady abbess, from Cbieh(^stcr. Tliere is a 
young and lovely woman, lying witli closcal eyes, but the hands 
are iijdi ft ed in prayer, ior it is the lust sleiq) ; and an gel- watchers 
at tin? head, lialf siiadowing it with tlmir soft wings, and graceful 
veiled women, below, with heads Ixuit in sorrow, alike testify that 
th(.? gentle spirit has passtal from earth to heaven. 

Toward the elose of the fifteenth century, — altliough during 
this very period, ])ainters wdio laboured in the true spirit of the 
Gothic artist, — Ihuiozzo, Gliirlandajo, Francia, beyond all, Fra 
Angelico. fi(^)urished, — the si'paration from the Gothic 'svas com- 
2 )lete. Tin? very name from henceforward was to pass into a by* 
word, a reproach, and the Benaissance was to l)car rule alone in 
the world of art. The revival of classical literature had, without 
doubt, mueh to do with this change ; hut still, when we look at 
the character of the men and the times, the state of society, too, 
both in France and Italy, we are greatly inclined to believe, 
with Mr. Buskin, that it was adopted because wholly in harmony 
with tlieir tastes. It wuis the embodiment of the pride of state 
and luxury. 

‘ Princes delighted in it, and courtiers ; the Gothic was good for 
God’s worship, but this was good for man’s worship. The Gothic had 
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lellowship with all hearts, and was universal, like Nature : it could 
frame a temple for the prayer of nations, or shrink into the poor man’s 
winding stair. But here was an architecture that would not shrink ; 
that had in it no submission, no mercy. The proud princes and lords 
rejoiced in it, for it was full of insult to the poor in every line. It 
would not be built of the materials at the poor man’s hand ; it would 
not roof itself ^vith thatch or shingle, and black oak beams ; it would 
not wall itself ^\dth rough stone and hrick ; it would not 2>icrce itself 
with small windows, where they were needed ; it would not niche itself 
wherever there was room, at the corners the streets. It w'ould be 
of hewn stone ; it would have its windows, and its doors, and it.s stairs^ 
and its ])Lllar.s, in lordly order, and of stately size ; it would have its 
wings, imd its corridors, and its haUs, and its gardens, as if all the 
earth were its own. And the rugged cottages ol‘ the mountaineers, and 
the fanti^stie streets of the labouring burgher, were to be tlimst 
out of its way, as of a lower species. It is to be noted, also, that it 
ministiTcd as much to luxury as to pride. Not to luxury of the eye— 
tliiit is a holy luxury ; Nature ministers to that ui her painted 
meadows, and scul})tured forests, and gilded heaven.s ; the (lotliic 
builder ministered to that in his twisted traceries, and deej^-wrought 
foliage, and turning cascmt'iits. The dead Kenaissance dr(‘\\ hack into 
its earthliiiess, out of all that was warm and h(‘avenl v ; back into its 
pride, out of all that was simple and kind ; back into it.s stateliness, out 
of all that was impulsive, reverent, and gav. Jhit it under.stood the 
luxmy of tlu? body ; the lerrtu^ed, and st‘entcd, and grottoed garden, 
with its tricliling Ibiintains and slumbrous shades, tlie spacious hall and 
lengthened corridor, the soft picture mid IresciM'd wall. . . . I’lius the 
Beiiaissaiico sjiirit became base, both in its afistiuenee and in its indul- 
gence. Base in its abstinence, curtailing tlic bright and ])layi‘ul w(,*alth 
of f(.»riri and tliougbt, which filled the architecture of the earlier iiges 
with sources of delight for their hardy sjiirits ; and ba.s(i in its indul- 
gence, as it granted to the body what it withdrew from the hcaj-t.* 

Severe us this verdict may seem, is it not bonie out by fuel? 

^ — is it not writu^ii on eviTv pictured wall and gilded coniic(‘, on 
every corridor stretching out its long arcades, vaulted with 
precious mostdc or more precious jiainting — written alike on 
the dome of *Sl Peter's, and the gilded galleries and courts of 
A'ersaiiles ? 

That tlie decorations of the lieuaissance are more exquisite in 
execution, and Uiat— especially in what may be termed the later 
Italian Ueiitiissance — much taste and elegance are ollen displayed, 
is readily conceded ; but still, what is tiie effect of the whole ? — 
what is the feeling that will fuise in the mind of an observer, un- 
acquainted, or but slightly acquainted, with this style, when he 
enters the Kenaissance Court ? He will pause and admire the 
Ghiberti doors ; he will linger over the bas-reliefs nf Donatello ; 
here and there a specimen, where the solemn, the suggestive beauty 
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of the old despised school, even in its rudeness, still struggles 
forth, will attract his notice. But that huge n^mph of Fontaine- 
bleau, witli her enormous length of limb ; those two fat car}'atides 
of Jean Goujon, staring with all their stupid might; the angels, 
all hustle and flutter ; the saints, with the single exception of 
St. George, most secular; the confectionary ornaments, stuck 
wherever tliere is a vac^ant space ; tliat perpetual overdoing of 
decoration, even to the columns enemsted with little patlems, in 
form and colour greatly resembling sugar-plums ; can we accept 
this as a wonderful triumph of genius and skill over the ‘ rude 
Gotliic* ? 

In the adjoining Court the effecit is far better. The scagliola 
columns, and comparatively iinomaTnented w'aJls, are an actual 
relief to tlie eye ; and the large, simple fountain in the middle, — 
above all, the fine statues of Niglit and Day, from Giuliano de 
Medici's monument, and th(‘ corresponding ones of Dawn and 
J'wilight, from that of liorenzo de Medici, give a character of 
stately grandttur to the whole. But even in the finest statues, 
and t].)e most elaborate ornaments of tins court, — adorned -with 
paintings from llaffnelle’s arahesques and statues by Michael 
Angelo, — wc perceive how utterly unmarked by originality is the 
Benaissaiicc'. 'rhe G(»thic, however rude, had no prototype. 
‘Where the pointed arch, the buttressed pier, and the spire origi- 
nated, are still questions that aw'ait an answer. AVho taught the 
gothit! sculptor to raise tier above tier of solemn imagery, to twine 
ills own field flowers round the arch, to clasp the huge keystone 
with rich foliage, no one can tell ; hut who taught the early 
Benaissanc(^ artists we can easily discover. Go into the Byzantine 
Court, — there are the very capitals which were; reproduced in the 
Certosa, and the rounded arches with their fan-like ornament — 
that favourite decoration even in the present day; while, for the 
later llenaissancc, the opposite Roman Court affords us types, 
alike, for nrcli and frieze, moulding and statue. 

How complete is the heatlienism of this so pmised Renaissance I 
Although holding high court in the capital of Christendom, 
fostered by popes and cardinals, summoned to deck ei)iscopal 
palaces and cathedrals, could the architects of pagan Rome hnvo 
devised aught more anti-Christian? Look over M. Gnmer’s 
beautiful and elaborate plates of the ‘fresco decorations and 
stuccoes of churches and palaces in Italy:’ what an amount of 
pagan fable illustrates every ceiling ! How’^ do pagan deities and 
pagan emblems crowd each other on the walls! Venus and 
Europa, Ganymede and I^da, look down from the ceiling of the 
cardinals’ banqueting room ; wanton nymphs and satyrs weave 
the dance above the comice of his chamber : even in the Vatican 
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the sni)portors of the arras of Cleraent VII. are two sportive 
Cupids, almost bending beneath the weiglit of those tremendous 
keys, so lately tlie dread of all Christendom, but wliidi they are 
poising in their tiny arms, as though beginning a tilting-match ! 
Even tlie churclics are not exempted from pagan ornament. 
Among the decorations of the vault of St. Maria del l\)polo, at 
Koine, we find sphynxes, serpents, satyrs’ heads, female figures 
ending in leaves, and sacrificial rams’ heads ; nor are the (dmrch 
ornaments more exempt. In one of the most beautiful illuminated 
breviaries of this period, expressly intended as an ‘altar book,’ 
which we lately looked over, there was, opposite the servicu; for 
All Saints’ day, a fine j)ainting of the principal saints, vith their 
respective symbols, and within the border which enclosed it was 
actually a dance of satyrs. Satyrs and all the saints! 

It should be borne in mind, too, that these reproduced pagan- 
isms were not llie efforts of artists of inferior ability, — m(‘n who 
might copy hut who could not invent, — Vmt the works of painters 
and sculptors unrivalled in their days, and ever since, J mini, Man- 
tegna, . I ulio Komano, — Kaffaclle himself decorated these ])alaees ; 
!Mieliael Angelo and his eontemporaries sujjplied their statues. 
Would that these great artists had taken the dying frothi(‘ by tla> 
liand ! would that they had looked lovingly on iht' beauty which, 
in despite of rude vvorkmansinp, ever struggled forth — on tlu^ 
solemn majesty which, with all their skill, they (‘ould never at tain 
to. But what had the sixteenth centnr\;»to do witli the days of 
ilieir forefathers ? — tliose days of rude energy, of d(‘cp feeling, 
of simple though superstitious belief? Wbat iiad Italy under 
the sway of the Medici and the Borgias to do with ibut self-deny- 
ing feeling whicli in days of yore gathered up wealth but t<» found 
tlie church lU' the hospital, and asked as payment only to be buried 
at its door ? ‘Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we di»*,' ^\as 
the shout that rung forth from the palaces of festive Italy, and lier 
artists re-echoed that shout in the decorations they impressed on 
their frescoed walls. 

There is something very suggestive in the character of the 
decorations of those Jicnuissunce palaces. Although not dis- 
tinguished by mu(‘h vari(ity, the dark grounds * powdenal’ with 
gohhm stars and the diapered pattenis of the (iothic wall 
decorations, — wliere tapestry was not used, — still Itavc a solemn 
and harmonious eff’ect. But wliat shall lie said of the strange, 
purposeless arabesques that adorn the ceilings and walls of’ the 
Villa Madama, and the Alficri Palace, — even the loggic of the 
Vatican ? Knots of ribbon, rows of beads, little baskets scantily 
filled with some half-dozen ears of corn ; blue fishes swimming in 
a buff-(rolour sea, butterflies with no flowers to rest upon, and 
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octa£(oii flowers with human faces in the middle ; festoons of 
green apples, and curved stalks with lions jumping in and out, 
togetlu‘V with a countless assemblage of ( upids, satyrs, harpies, 
and griffins fill up the spaces between the fine medallions, and 
surround the centre pictures.^ Was it because the painter chose, 
— willingly chose, at the mandate of profligate nobles, and infidel 
prelates, to re-adopt all the fables, and all the symbols of worn- 
out paganism, — to make Ovid his Bible, and Olympus his Mount 
Zion, that ho was thus compelled to inscribe ‘ vanity’ on his most 
elaborate ornaments ? Here was the foliage still coming forth 
each spring-tide, courting the painter’s eye with its fresh beauties ; 
here wen', the flowers unnumbered, claiming a ])bice in his rich 
decorations hy divine right, — by right of Him, who said 
that ‘ Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of 
these.’ But the Renaissance artist turned coldly from all the 
visibh^ glories of creation, through which the invisible is seen, to 
paint knots of ribbon, and fluttering scarfs, and octagon flowers, 
and to (^over yards of spac.o with figures utterly niefininglesst — 
‘ tlie light within him was darkness,’ — Jio wonder that great was 
his blindness ! 

But tdl the decorations of the llenuissanec are not merely 
meaningless, — soinf.^ arc actually revolting. Look at the monstrous 
lieatls that grin and leer at us from the rich frieze — some may 

* Ah the advocates of the Tieoaissance so bitterly vituperate those who cannot 
see all the beauties they <lo in it — e8|»eciaUy that ‘ earnest and diHcriiu mating love 
of nature’ wliich some of them have gravely declared was its chief characteristic 1 
we will give a description of one of the anihes(|ues of the Villa Mtulania, painted 
by Giulio Komano himself: — A man’s head, withgreeri leaves for the beard, the same 
for the hair, and with two red wings on either side ; tliis 8upj>ort8 a kiiul of 
luarigold, which, in its tuni, supports two pretty little birds. Above is a green 
mushroom, Nuj>]»orting two scrolls ; and above them is a female head and body, 
with greon lizard legs, ami particoloured wings instead of arms. This monster 
supports a long pole, from wdicnee tlcpends two yellow' cords with little green and 
blue Hprig.s hanging from them, and these are festooned up at the ends by tw'o 
creatures, half bird and half w’omen. 

+ One exception to this remark m.ay, perhaps, be taken — the frequent introduc- 
tion of fruit by the artists of the Renaissance. But the apples, and pears, and 
melons, sometinies placed garland-wise on satyrs heads, but more frequently tied- up 
like ro{)e8 of onions, just below the cornice, liowever suggestive of good eating, can 
never bear comparison with flower decoration for variety and beaut 3 ^ We were 
much struck with the emphasis of Mr. Ruskin's phrase — * tlie dead Renaissance’ — 
nothing save the monstcra are living here. Flow'ers tlicre are none, save such as 
never lived ; leaves are square and stiff, more formal than if made of wire and 
coloured paper ; and the fruit is gathered, and hung up to dry. How different from 
the living flowers and leaves of the Gothic ! Our forefathers, with all their ‘rude- 
ness,’ never placed eatables in thoir sculpture ; they were content to eat their 
apples, or to press them into cyder, without stringing them up inside their churches. 
In their illuminated books, indeed, one kind of fruit forms a very frequent border ; 
but then the graceful elegance of the strawberry, with its leaf and flower, is tlie 
reason. The fine red of the fruit, the pure white of the fl,ower, and the bright 
green of the leaf, form, on the ground of dead gold, a matchless combination of 
colour. 
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be geen in the Italian Court here — the vile features that look out 
from amidst dehcately chiselled ornaments, or from among Nymphs 
and Cupids, painted wiUi matchless beauty. We well know the 
answer of the Eenaissanoe advocate : — ^is it for the admirer of the 
Gothic, wdth all its monstrosities— dragons, gobline, demons of 
nightmare ugliness, to point to the grotesque fancies of the refined 
Benaissance ? Yes, for while we readily allow, and to its fullest 
extent, the wide range of the Gothic grotesque, we sliull find it 
marked by widely ditferent clnu*acteristies, and used lor a widely 
different end. 

Our fatlKTs were all believing, — in tlieir days of heathendom 
they saw the alkyriur on the battle-field, and Thor in the light- 
ning, and spirits of good and ill beside tlie spring, and in the 
deep wood, or peeping in as they sal by their hearths in the 
twilight, or awoke in the midnight darkness. What wonder tlien, 
that wiien they renemneed ‘ the Thunderer and Woden,' they 
welcomed a faith that did not leave them destitute t>f spiritual 
guju'diauship in tlie holy angels ; what wonder that tliey still 
trembled at the pt>w^er of evil spirits, win), as they were told in 
teachings true to Scripture, thougli in liotneliest guise, were ever 
on tlte w'atch to pervert, to misk^ul, to destroy them ? And thus 
it was witli no mere idle jday of fancy that the Gotliic sculptor 
carvetl tlie grinning demon outside tlie church-door, or set up 
those frightful gargoyls just beneath the higli-pitclicd roof; his 
faith was as sole inn then, as when he goriod the Nativity altove 
the porch, or his Lord as the Judge of quick and dead in the top- 
most gable. But it wiis not thus with the painters and the 
seulptors of the lienaissauce. What wert? all the solemn teaehings 
of Chrisumdom U» men who, in the veiy Vatican. plac*e(l side by 
gide, our Saviour ns presiding over Theologi', and Apollo presiding 
over Poetry ? — ^men, who, but that their revenues might have been 
endangered, would have reared a new Pantheon inst-(5ad of a 
St Peter’s, tmd (‘onstituted Politian and Fracastor high priests 
there to celebrate the deities of classic; mytliology in tlie clioicest 
and purest Latinity. Wlmt business then Had ti>e Giulio 
Bomanos and Baffaelles to meddle with an ugliness they did not 
believe in, and set it up in princes’ halls, and hanqueting-rooms 
of (cardinals ? — but the Gothic sculptor hod a solemn meaning. 

The more closely we look into the principles that guided the 
mediaival sculptors, the clearer shall we perceive the correct taste, 
founded not upon theory, but upon deep feeling, which infiueneed 
them. Tluit deep feeling which led th^ to lavish their tenderest 
loaticoptions of l>oaaty upon St. Margaret Just esoepod from the 
j«w» of the dragon, led them to lavish t^ir most extravagant fMita* 
mes on the fearful monster that lay howling at her feet ; and tso that 
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deep lore and awe they felt towards the spirits of good, and which 
guided their cliisel when they carved the iiohle angels that looked 
fio protectingly down on the worshipper as he entered the church ; 
and the loathing and hatred they lelt toward the spirits of evil, — 
real existences to them, no mere impersonations — led them to 
caiwe those !frightful gargoyls with demon faces, which still giin 
at us from roof and tower. A modern architect might have 
scrupled to set up ugliness in the very front of a church, and he 
might have contrived graceful urns, perhaps watcliod over by 
€upid-like cherubs, or bending angels, hut the more earnest 
GotJiic sculptor judged a wiser judgment. Should the mighty 
angel check liis dowiiwai'd flight, to direcjt a mere water-spout ? 
was the virgin saint to sully her white robe with the muddy 
stream ? No ; there are spirits of the air, — ^foul spirits, (>ver on 
the wa,t(di for jiiiscdiief, ever ready to lead man astray, and then 
wdtli mops and mows, and fiendish laugl), to exult in his over- 
tlirow — ^let them do the dirty work, and do it there. And easily 
can we imagine, how in those ages of childlike belief, the sight of 
these grotescpie beings so dehasingly cunployed, pointed a moral 
well worth tlie mai’king; for it told not only tliat evil should at 
length he suhsen’ient to good, hut that it was even now so. There 
were the demeus, gaping, writhing, making horrible fa(‘es, hut 
there tliey were, with the work to he done, mid they to do it. 
Solemn were tlu‘se ligures thus contemplated. The world of tlio 
dead, the world of angels, tlie world of devils too, were alike 
placed before the eyes of our forefathers, as they entered the 
ehnreli ; and who shall say t hat they did not lay hold of the gi'otit 
truths thus set forth, with a more active faith, than we, in the 
ninoteenti) century, who with our open Bibles feel half ashamed, 
Bimply and distinctly, to avow our belief in Satanic agency. 

No such belief, as we have seen, had tlie artists of the Renais- 
sance , — they seoffbd at it ; but yet were they compelled, as by a 
resistless power, to place the demon bead in the midst of the 
golden fruitage, and paint the loathsome features — disgusting as 
those which Dtinte with such stem force has portrayed — looking 
down from the gorgeous ceiling on the orgies of a Borgia, 
a LevO, and a Louis Quatorze. ‘ Rejoice, O young man, in thy 
youth, and let thine heart cheer thee,' was the voice from the 
voluptuous paintings above, and the luxurious sculptures beneath ; 
but ^ know thou that for all these things God will bring thee into 
judgment,’ was the echo from the demon hesad that grinned in 
deadly mockery on tlie revellers. 

And still through every age of the Eenaissaaoe triumph are 
these horrible grotesques to he seen, — seen too where we might 
expect only images of beauty. On the large bronze well, the 
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welcome p^ift of the senators of Venice to her citizens — ^the reader 
may see it in the Renaissance Court — ibul creatures, hags of 
Sycorax-like ugliness lean forw’ard : on the tower of the church 
dedicated to St Maria Formosa ! Mr. Ruskin has remarked with 
loathing the abominable head carved there ; on tlie gorgeous 
ceilings of every Italian prilace are they seen, upon the key-stones 
too of the proudest arclios of the Escurial and Versailles, still tho 
vile grinning faces leer ibrth. Yes, in A'ersailles, — Versailles, 
built at such enormous cost, to sliut out the towers of St. Denis 
from view, and with St, Denis tho thought of death — still, even 
here, tliougli c\'cry symbol of death and decay are thrust out of 
sight, still the demon’s head claims its place, crying aloud, ‘ after 
death the Judgment!' 

We r('ally feel a, glow of national pride when w'o glance at the 
iiTimiti gated ugliness of the English Henaissanee Court, altliougli 
the worst abominations of this school of art, never found place 
among us. Rut never was it, even thus modilied, heartily welcomed 
in England. During the lowest j)enod of our literature, during 
the reign of French criticism, — and when of our tifty new London 
churches so many were built in the Ilomau Renaissance style, modi* 
fled thotigh by the purer taste of Wnm, people got accustomed to 
it, just as they got accustomed to tin* cot*ked-hats, and h(a>ps, and 
powder of the same era : just as they got ntxnistomed to t‘old 
formal prose, and to what l)oreth(f name of poetry, because consist- 
ing of so many syllables in each line, aiM a jitfglc at tho end ; but as 
soon as a purer taste arose, so so(m <lid the (jothie rosunit* its hold. 

It i.s provoking to think how repeatedly we iiave to refute iho 
ignoranr notion that the (lothic is * Fo]>ish,’ or at least 
‘ 'rr.'ictarian.' Why, the tuste for tlm Ootliic revived in tlje 
fjuietest clays of the low chureli, full seventy or eighty years 
ago, wJien Rerey startled a fonnal age with his * Ihdnjuos,' ami 
Tyrwhilt pointed out the riches of < JiauccT, and Horace Walpole 
constnuted liis ‘pretty toy' Strawherry Hill, and (iough edited 
the ‘ Sepulchral Monuments,’ and Carter his ‘ Ancrient Remains/ 
and ever since tlic l(*ve of the Gothic has hcjcii deepening among 
us. But the G(;thic is ‘ Popish ’ — why, from Gotliic lialls men 
went forth against king and pontifi' to light the good fight of 
fr(‘(idom ; in Gothic cloisters men meditated and prayed, and 
then came forth to preach the Refonnation; and from the 
pictured front of the Gothic cathedral successive generations 
drew^ that knowledge of Scripture history^ which impelled them 
to demand as tlieir birthright the whole word of God. Fan the 
vaunted Renaissance chum aught like this ? — her proudest catlie- 
dral built by a tariff upon the sins Christendom, and from her 
stateliest palace the edict going forth for the di*agoimades ? 
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Little justice is done to the Gothic in these courts, while the 
most careful attention has been bestowed upon those of the 
Renaissance; still, we believe no earnest thinker can pass from 
the one to the other, without feelin.i^ that ho has left all the 
originality, all the siigg(jstiveness, behind him, for mere', beauty 
closely copied from the antique, and the utmost perfection of 
mere manipulative skill. 

And now wo have passed, though but cursorily, through these 
Courts, what shall wo say as to their teaching ? To assemble 
hundreds of specimens of every scliool together for the con- 
templation of the b(*hohler, seems an important onward step in 
art-education — but is it so ? Is not the very number of the 
objects that claim attention, ealcuhited to bewilder, rather tlian 
to instruct? Tlie adjuncts, too, beaiitiliil plants, graceful foun- 
tains, abt)vi; all, a crowd of mere sightseers, eager to spend a 
merry holiday, liow iiicongnious are all these to the feelings of 
the art-student, really aiixioiis to pvolit by the niisecdlaneous 
collcctit)!!. It is utterly vain to imagine tlnit wandering through 
galleries of art, guuhj-book in Itand, will make an artist, or 
even a man of taste. Every one’s remembrance ■^ill supply 
instances of ladies and gentlemen who have thus gone through 
the Jjonvre, and the galhuies of Florence, and Home, too, and 
wiio y(‘t, on their return, have hung up trashy engravings in 
their (lining-rooms, and gone into ecstasies over staring litho- 
graplis. Far hett(‘r Ibi* the student to liave some lhre(^ or four 
easts to meditate upon, to copy from at home, and better still, 
to have a judi(;ious teacher to lead him onward, step by step. 
Knowltnlge — real serviceable knowledge of any kind, is not to 
be ac(]uired in holiday visits with holiday friends — not to be 
snatched up in the intervals between lunch and dinner, or 
between the pauses of line music. The student must bend his 
whole mind to the work ; hti must study earnestly and alone. 
Kot wamlering among galleries of art, but musing beside his 
sheep, did Giotto become a painter ; and in silence and solitude 
is the artist nursed. The best that we can do, is to supj)lY the. 
best of teaching to the young student, — hut not from the Crystal 
Palace, but Iroin Marlborough House, will our future artists 
come. 

That, notwithstanding the higli educational claims put forth for 
it by its eulogists, the Crystal Palace has not fulfilled their pre- 
dictions, has been querulously acknowledged by the Times itself. 

‘ Although knowledge that appeals to the eye appears tlve simplest 
to acquire, and although the infonuation tlius conveyed at Sydenham 
IS admirably ‘provided for, very few of the visitors carry away with them 
much beyond the large effects of the place. They do not trouble them- 
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selves to follow patiently the details of the different handbooks ; objects 
are not s}>ecially studied which illustrate a whole department of science or 
school of art. The historical succession of the arcliitectural courts is not 
followed, while the stranger explores them, nor the wonderful varieties of 
vegetable and animiil life understood, while the choicest representatives 
of eacli arc gazed at. Still more than in the old Exhibition, the finest 
materials for contemplation degenerate into the accessories of an agree^ 
able lounge, and Jones, Wyatt, Latham, — even Paxton, with all his 
garden treasures, — ^are the mere decorators and furnishers of a scene 
which people come to enjoy rather than to be made wiser by.’ — Tmes^ 
July 2J;, 185L 

The) qm?sti(m naturally arises. Low should this be ’? but the 
writer in tlu‘ Times luis not supplictl us with an answer. We 
however rhiiik, the chit‘f reason may be traced to the anxiety to 
provide in the first instance a jdace of annisement. It may be 
very well to talk of ‘ blending instruction and luuusement but we 
think tliis will be found mucli easier to be talked about than to be 
done; ami when both are proffoivd, it is not very astonishing 
that people sin add s(dze the amusement, and liid the insuau-tioii 
stand o\er for a mort*, convenient s(?ason, wliich they ari' not 
unwilling indeiinitely to ])ostpone. But another reason may. wo 
think, be found in the bewildering variety of its contents. The 
Laving Si little of everytLiiig,’ lias spoilt many an exLibitiou, 
nor can we think tiic' ease is greatly mended by having mueh of 
everyliiing. Thei’o is eertainly sonietiling very grand in tin? 
jiroject of building one vast temple for all the art^, and all the 
seient?t‘s, but like many other grand jirojects, it.s very magnitude 
defeats iis objeiU ; and the mind, jaded and cxliausted, wiien 
attracted by so many, and such diffenmt objects, gladly flies 
oft’ from tlieiu all. Tims, we see the crowds lounging about, 
listlc.-isly tingering their hand-books ; here, a young lady 
languidly pointing to the ijuaint and gorgiams arciies of the 
Alhambra witli the remark, * how nueer and pretty while her 
mamma looks askance at the giant warders of the Assyrian 
(Jourt, deidariug that ‘ they .stare so, that she shall inevitably 
dream about tlieni two or three young gentlemen, selecting 
some utiitudiniziug Frencli statuette, begin a prattle about high 
art, wbilv another group intently admire the brooches and gold 
chains; but all ready to enjoy the ices, and lobster salad — all 
ready at the tirst notes of the brass band to hurry away, and 
s(!rariible for cliairs, as tliough dear life depended on getting 
one. 

And yet, while acknowledging its utter inefficiency as a 
school of instruction in the arts, the Times, and its followers, 
are demanding of the legislature to open the Cry.stal Palace on 
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the Sunday, expressly as a means of educatinjy the lower classes, 
and as the sole method ‘‘by which the disgraceful barbarism 

* engendered in the midst of a great Christian and civilized com- 

* niunity like London may be mitigated 1’ Now, we have seen 
how peopk% who have not come horn shabby rooms, and dirty 
alleys, but from well furnished houses with pictures on the walls, 
and probably Parian statuettes on their tables, — people who have 
visited exhibitions, and have purchased ‘ Books of Beauty* — per- 
haps subscribed to Art Unions, view all these means of insti uc- 
tion ‘ but as the accessories of an agi*eeal)le lounge;’ and yet those, 
whose eves have never been trained to (contemplate aught of art, 
beyond a common coloured print, or tlie tinsel finery of a penny 
theatre, are to be sent after six days’ toil, to toil tlirough the 
Ciystal Palace on the seventh ; examining the remains of nations, 
whose v(^ry names they have never heanl of; discriminating be- 
tween schools of art, of which they know nought ; and poring 
over a guichc-hook of some hundred pages, stopped ten times in 
each page by strange, unpronoiim^eahie words, — and this is to be 
the holiday for men ueenstomed to muddle in the alehouses, or to 
lie on the grass, sleepily looking (jver the Sundiiy newspaper, or 
watching the dog-fight, and tossing u]) for the hecT to be drank 
oil their way boimc ! 'Fhe masses need air and exercisti, so we 
are to shut them up in a close conservatory; tiiey demand com- 
mon insinuctioii, so we are to edify them with Ghiberti’s gates, 
and (.’anovji's Venus; they ask a holiday, (irid "we are to provide 
them a luirder day’s labour by far than a morning and evening’s 
religious servictc.*, and Sunday-school in the afternoon. 

It Avould he amusing — were it not for the bitter spirit that 
lui’ks heneath — to go over all the fine things that have of late 
been said by the advocates of the Sunday-opening movement 
al)out the inighty influeiiee of aesthetics. This is the plastic 
powder tliat is to mould the rude mass into order; the new music 
of tile spheres which will restore universal harmony. The line 
arts are to be the gospel of the nineteenth century, and jMessrs. 
Jones and Wyatt, and their coadjutors, its gi’eat apostles. Now 
were not these advocates so nobly oblivious of history, we might 
suggest that the cultivation of the arts mostly nnu*ks a nation’s 
dcicline. The old heroic age liad passed away, and the old heroic 
lays had all been sung, ere Greece was renowned for art; — tins was 
the latest leaf in her laurel-crowm; and Rome, not in the days of 
her Scipios, not in the days of the Grai^chi, but heneath the sw’ay 
of her flehased Ctesars did she stand forth tlie great patroness of 
art. And in tlie decline of Italian independence, and during the 
most crushing period of Bourbon despotism, did the arts flouiish 
most in Trance and Italy. In one instance alone did they 
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flourisli during a period of advancing civilization — the mediceval 
-—hut tin'll all art was religious. It is this marked peculiarity 
that renders the history of Gothic art so suggestive and im- 
portant. 

Nor do we find much moral elevation of the people during the 
palmiest days of art-progress. The Romans, while they lavished 
wiialth and patronage on the Greek artist, still used the phrase 
‘ Greek faith,’ to express the utter depth of his nation’s perfidy; 
and the Roman citizen hurried past all the glorious sculpture that 
decked his streets, to see men kill each other, or be killed by wild 
beasts in his Coliseum, And even in the present day is the 
Florentine citizen so much in advance of the dweller in JiOndoii, 
through the teachings of his beautiful city, and its matchless 
galleries of art ? do the inhabitants of Rome stand on such proud 
vantage ground, compared with others, although the cfistliest 
tr('asures of ancient and modem art have been placed before their 
eves from infancy? But then, wo shall he told that ‘their cir- 
cumstances are disadvantageous.’ What then becomes of the 
all-powerful influence of lesthetics ? .By that very acknowledg- 
ment — always forthcoming — the inefficiency of the arts alone to 
elevate and enlighten a people is conceded. 4. 

ihit then, the comhined influence of nature’s teachings, and 
art teaching. .How much more elevating a Sunday among fine 
statuary, and curious plants, and fair gardens, and fair fountains, 
than in close churches and chapels: ‘the welfare of the indnstri- 
‘ f)iis eIusso:‘s is so overwhelmingly in its favour, that it must sue- 
‘ coed' — such is the latest, verdict of the Times. Well, this has 
been tried, — tried for three successive generations, and what was 
the result ? 

Those glorious fountains of Versailles, how high and how 
gracefully was their diamond spray thrown, and how did assem- 
bled Paris shout the praises of ‘le grand monarijiie,’ and le 
Notre, when tliey first watclied the mimic rainbows play, and 
vanish as the glittering shower fell again. And tlnu’c each 
Sabbath dn}' did Paris assemble, — heedless thougl) poisoning was 
the moniing pastime of fine ladies, though the dragoniiudes were 
eariTing fin; and sword tlirough tlie land. At length ‘liouis le 
(j rand’ slept among his fathers at St. Denis. He would not oven 
look toward it in his lifetime, but there he was laid. And now 
came the days of the Regency, with its ‘lettres du cachet,’ its 
vile pn*flig}!cy, its assassinations by cup and dagger. Still the 
glori(JUh ionntains of Versailles played on, and still assembled 
Paris kept holiday. And then the Regent went to his account, 
and JiOiiis Quinzieme, with his ‘pare aux cerfs/ and his courtiers 
witli whom all religion was a lie and all morality a cheat, sue- 
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ceeded aiul still tlie glorious fountains of Versailles played on, and 
still eaeh bright sabbath day crowds lingered beside those basins 
ol’ briinriiing crystal, or sat in Watteau-like groujis beneatli 
the orange treiis. They went to gaze on fair statuary, and fairer 
fountains, on the Sunday, and returned on thtj morrow to see 
wrelehos broken on the wheel, and l)aniien tortured to death ! 
And liouis Seizionio succeeded, and then arose the lirst inutterings 
ol* the coining storm. Still the glorious fountains of \'('rs5iillcs 
played on, and they wliosc fathers had there kept holiday, nf)w 
smiled and chatted, and l)egan to talk, about 'les beaux arts, * b)r 
testlu'tic taste was spreading ; and little hands gathered daisies, 
and young voicuis sliouted with childish glee at ‘les grandes eaux,' 
and all was holiday : — although strong woodmen in the neighhoiir- 
ing domain were jailing dead from actual starvation! Not many 
years passed, and then, for the last time, tJiose glorious i'fuintains 
tiling up their diamond spray. Jlut the once childish voices 
wlii(‘h hail shouted with glee at ‘ Ics grandes caux,‘ now hoarsely 
clamoured for a haptisni of hlood, and the little hands tluit had 
once plucked daisies there, dragged the unliappy monarcli fortli 
from those fair gardens of Versailles to Mie scatl’old, and tossed 
gory luMids on their pikes around ‘ la Bainte (luillotine.’ What 
had ‘ all the beauties of nature and art’ done for them ? 

Art is good ; let much he done to help it — but it is good only in 
its ‘place. Not to become an instrument of deterioration, it must 
l»e und(!rlaid with virtue, such virtue as art never gave, and wliich 
man must bring to it. Nations are great, not in the measure in 
Avhii'h th(‘y live amidst flowers, and fountains, imd statuary, but in 
the measure in wdiich they will not lie, will not client, will not do 
liomugo to the selfish and tlie mean, but to the generous and the 
noble. But such virtues have tlieir natural root in that bigbest 
form of the manly — in true religion. The arts come in the wake of 
national strength and greatness, they never give existence to 
those qualities. And it is what thus precedes art, and is distinct 
from it, that must secure it to its wholesome uses when it comes. 
With a people devoid of religious and moral principle, the arts 
come as an intoxicating cuj), wTiich can only prepare tliem the 
more speedily for their ruin. But wlicnce, after a while, are our 
people to obtain their sense of moral obligation and of God, if 
the liubhub of the excursion train is to come into the place of 
their old quiet thoughtfulness on the Sabbath, and the habit of 
siglit-seoing is to supersede that of church or chapel-going? 
Our friends of the Sunday press may account themselves quite 
competent to everything that can be needed in that direction. 
But they must hear with us in saying, that, gifted as they are, 
we thoroughly distrust their fitness for such a work, their 
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Parisian predecessors were not equal to it. Let there be amuse- 
ments — holidays, true and healthy holidays, provided I'or our 
people — but viay not the time for this ho taken from Mammon — 
must it ho taken from God ? May not Saturday or Monday be 
so appropriated ? Can no day hut Sunday he deemed expedient ? 
C)r is there in this a covert blow levelled at religion, under a plea 
too much like his who said, ‘ Why was not tins sold for a hundred 
pence, and the money given to the poor ?' 

One thought we would suggest to tliose who would raise the 
price of shares by means of Sabbath desecration: let the Ciystal 
Palace be thrown open to the irrehgious on Sundjiy, and tlio 
next step may be, that the religious people of the community, 
who happily do still greatly outnumber the irrehgious, will be 
found to mtike it a point of conscience never to enter such places, 
even on week days. Such, we do not scruple to say, would bo 
our own resolve, and we think the feehng would he general. For 
Sabbath desecration being legalized at Sydenhtim, would bo 
legalized everywhere, and would be common eveiywhere ; and 
the Ktniggle upon the question of Sabbath or no Sabbath — or 
on the question of a (jkmtinental Sabbath and an English one, 
would then become such through tlie length and breadth ol’ this 
land as few men at preseut foresee. As to dilliculties sup- 
posed to ho involved in legislation on tliis subject, we hold them 
to he much more imaginary than real. But this is no place for 
entering adequately on that topic : we hope to deal with it, and 
with the whole question concerning the authority of the Sabbath, 
in our next number. 
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Thomas Tftot.u, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn. 8vo. Loudon. 1850. 
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1840-7, and 1847-8. 8vo. Manchester. 1847-8. 

(9.) An Act for the letter Administration of Charitahle Trusts. 
IG & 17 Vic. c. 137. (20 August, 1853.) 

The well-deserved niche in that grand old gallery of ‘ The 
Worthies of England,’ which Fuller has accorded to Humphrey 
ChethaiTi, has probably endeared his name to some of our 
readers wlio know but little of those 'Foundations of Man- 
chester’ with which it is triply associated. Educeited in the 
Free Grammar School founded by Bishop Oldham, he lent in 
Ms manhood a helpful hand tovrards the reformation of the 
Collegiate Church of Thomas De la Warre, and at Ms death 
bequeathed to Ms townsmen a tlurd endowment worthy to rank 
with those enduring monuments of the public spirit of a pre- 
ceding age. 

The Manchester of our day has no more striking contrast to 
offer to the eyes of the stranger who visits it for the first time, 
than that which presents itself on Ms turning from the busy 
thorouglifare called ' Hunt’s Bank/ into the secluded monastic- 
looking court of the Chetham Hospital and Library, locally known 
as ‘The College.* A moment before, the most conspicuous objects 
were dingy factories with, their tall chimnies (pouring forth smoke 
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as dense as tliough no ‘ Smoke-prevention Act ’ had ever been 
jjeard of), and streets crowded with passengers walking as if 
for dear life; and now nothing is visible hut a long and low 
building of the time of Henry VI., entirely devoid of modern 
improvements, and wanting only a few of the ecclesiasti(;s of tlie 
Collegiate church of that day (for whose residence it was built 
on the site of a much older baronial hall of the lie la Warres, 
Lords of ^Manchester), to make thc» spectator entirely forget his 
own chronology. Here, if anywlu're, he may well recall ‘ tlio olden 
time,* and from the oncf^ romantic rock on which ho stands, may 
^if he be blest with a lively imagination) look upon the scene as 
Hrayton saw it when he made the river Invell proudly sing: — 

‘ First Kocli, a dainty rill ... . . , 

And Irk add to iny storo. 

And Medlock, to their much, hy lending somewhat more ; 

At Manchester tliey meet, all kneeling to my state, 

Where brave I shew myself. ’* 

But, alas ! though the rivers still hlend fit his feed, all tljcir 
heauty is for ever gone. 

I’o Humphrey Chethmn belongs not only the praise of founding 
a school and library for public ]is(‘, hut that alljo of pr<'s(‘rving 
from destriiction almost the only relic of antifjuity — save its lino 
‘ Old (.'hutch ' — of wdiich ^lanchester cun now boast. Hut for 
('’hcthani, the baron's ball and the ])riest’s college would long 
since bave given ])luce to a cotton-mill, or a railway station. 

On entering the Imilding tlie visitor passes through the 
ancient refectory’, or dining-hall, with its dais (])eyond which is 
a very handsome wainscoted room where, ‘ once upon a time,* 
Ealcigh is said to have dined with I)r. Jlee — of magical notoriety 
— at tliat period warden of Manchester), and he then ascfuids, 
hy a venerahhi staircase and a fine two-storied cloister to the 
library, which occupies wlint were forn)erly the dormitories of 
the priests. The l)ooks are chiefly kept in wall-cases extending 
along the entire length of a corridor — somewhat of the shape of 
an li reversfrd, — and hranehing ofi'into fifteen recesses, each wdth 
its little window’ and its latticed gatt\ 8o small are these 
windows, that they admit but a very ‘dim religious light,’ quite 
in harmony with the character of the building. At the end of 
the library is another fine oak-panelled room, with an oriel, 
lighted through stained glass, and containing fiimiture at least 
three ceumries old. This is now the reading-room (having 
superseded the recesses of the library itself) and a noble room 
it is for such a purpose. Original portraits — chiefly of Lanca- 

* * Poly-olbion/ Song 27. 
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shire v/orthies- ' \ ^ amousjst them is a eha- 

racteristie likencJ!; jiiiider.’ The dormitories of tlie 

hoys, and the- fipartmCii^^j of the of!i(;ers, oecu])y the rest of the 
huildiiig. The school-room is of more recent t;rection, and abuts 
on the play-ground of tho Tree Grammar School. 


Humphrey Chethnm is stated to have been the fourtlr'^- son of 
Henry Chetham, ofCrumpsall, (once a little hamlet about two 
miles north of Manchester, but now almost absorbed into that 
nnich-devoiiring, and still hungry town), where he was horn in 
July, 1580. In due time he was apprenticed to a linendrap(;r or 
clothier of the same town, and there also he established himself 
in business. His trading career appears to have been eminently 
and uninterruptedly prosperous. He combined the business ol* 
a money-lender (dealing largely in mortgages) with that of a 
woobfm:tor and ‘ Manchester warehouseman ’ — as the term is 
now^ — on an extensive scale. He had, too, considerable trains- 
ac^tions with Ireland in yarn and limn. But his chief traffic 
seems to have been in * fustians,’ wdiich lie bought at Bolton, 
and sold in London and elsewhere. 

Having acquired considi'rahlo landed property in his native 
county, first tin 10*20) at CTuyton,t near Manchester, and after- 
■wards (in 1028), at Turton, near Bolton; he soon attracted the 
notice of* the money-seeking functionaries of Charles*'!., in the 
shape of a summons to pay a fine for not having attended at Ids 
majesty’s coronation, ‘ to take upon him tho order of kniglit- 
hood.’ It will he seen hereafter that it w'as his lot throughout 
life to meet his chief troubles in the shape of greatness thrust 
upon him. The first piihlie matter of moment in which there is 
evidence of his having taken part was the rofonn of abuses, 
wdii(.'h had grown to a serious lieight, in the collegiate church of 
Manchester. Duties luipcrfonned and n^venues misappropriated, 
were in this case combined with irregularities of even a more scan- 
dalous description. There w-as reason to believe that the chief 
offender — like a too celebrated clerical jiluvalist of our own day — 
had never been in legal possession of his office at all, and that by 
a vigorous prosecution of the appeal to the crown, not only might 

* Comp. Whatton, in * History of the Foundations of Mancliester/ iU, 142, and 
Jlaincs (a better authority), in the notes to Gastroll’s * Notitia Cestriensis,' ii. 68. 

t At Clayton Hall he succeeded tho Byrons, whose principal seat it was until 
they obtained the grant of Newstead Abbey. It was sold by 8ir John Byron to 
* George Chetham, of London, grocer, and Humphrey Chctliam, of Manchester, 
chapman/ for 4700^., together with the ‘impaled ground called Clayton Park, and 
the reputed Manor of Clayton.’ The moat still surrounds what is left of the house 
(which is but little, though well preserved), now the property, ‘by distaff/ of 
Mr. Peter Hoare. Clayton, too, is almost swallowed up by one of the densest of 
the suburbs of Manchester. 
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the town recover those spiritual advantap^es of which it had been 
partially deprived, but religion itself might be freed from a great 
scandal. 

Dr. Richard Murray — an offshoot of the house of Tnllibardine 
and Atliol, and an obsequious courtier of King dames 1. — had 
obtained from that monarch a gi*ant of the Wardenship of Man- 
chester, in the year 1 008. By the charter it was incumbent on 
the warden to take an oath on his induction, that he would 
observe the statutes, and mter alia, pay certain fines for every 
day (over and above a fixed period) on which h(^ should be 
absent. To save the fines, Dr. Murray avoided to take tlu^ oath. 
He appears to have been more at home at court than at church, 
hut to have borne much the same character at both, if w'c may 
judges by a (*hara(U.eristic jest reccuded to have been uttered by his 
royal patron, on Murray’s preaching before him from the text, 
Rom. i. 10, " 1 am not ashamed of the pospel of Chrint.' On 
seeing the preacher after the S(‘rnion, the king is said to liave 
exclaimed, * By my saul, mon, if thou art not ashamed of the 
* gospel of Christ, the gospel of Christ may Aveel he aslianuMl uf 
‘ thee. ’^ That under such a head grave abuses slnuild he com- 
phiinod of in the eollegiatc body Avas in tiie natural course of 
things, as it also was that in those days oi’ pa^ionate controversy 
and rampant priestcraft an attempt sliould he made to turn the 
tables on the complainants by fixing upon them the stigma of 
Ihiritanism. 

Amongst the papers of Humphrey Chetham, Avhicb arc still 
extant, there are many graphic letters on tin’s snbjecC addressed to 
him hy Richard Johnson, one of tluj felloAvs of the College (after- 
wards the first librarian of the Chetham Library), and an active 
promoter of the proceedings against MuiTay. Mliilst those 
proceedings Avere still pending in the High Commission Court, 
Johnson had to defend himself against charges of preaching too 
much, and preaching un-surpliced, of administering the sacra- 
ment in a wrong part of the church, and the like; and he often 
expresses his anticipation of the severe censure of Archbishop 
Laud upon such practices. At last he wTites to Chetham: — 

‘ Tims fair enemyc.s have prcvayled that I must not preach any more 
at Gorton Avithout a suipdesse, that 1 must not preach at 6 of clock in 
y® morning at Manchester, and that I must not administer the sacra- 
ment to any one out of the quire.’ 

* Br. Hibbert Ware discredits this stoiy (Brst recorded by HoUingworth) on the 
ground of its profanity. But an objection of this kind, if apjplicable, would make 
sad havoc of the court history of Janies I. ; and the story itse^ will appear probable 
tfnoti^h to the reader of the correspondence, referred to in the text, between 
jk. Johnson and Humphrey Chetham, pr^Merved in the Chetham archives. 
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Moanwliile the suit af^aiiist the warden dragged wearily on. 
Chotham complains to his friend that he does not writeoften enough 
about its progress. Johnson replies that ‘ from the uncertaintie of 
^ all tilings I was afraid to say too much least I should makemyselfe 
‘ anew labour to unsay it againe.’ Butat length (in July, 1035) 
ho writes : — 

‘ I have hoere sent you do^vne the decree of the court [by which Dr. 
Murray was excommunicated, deprived of his wardenship, liiu'd 2000/., 
oondenincd in expences and costs of suit, and committed to the (latc- 
house*] . . . but whether any of this vrUl stand except the deprivation, 
God knowesth ; neither had that ever been done whilest the world had 
stood, had [not] my paynos and charges, and friends also, been the 

greater I am yierswaded we shall never have a penny. There is 

but an hundred mark in all allowed by the court, which the officers con- 
ceive to be liy much too little for themselves I confesse with 

that which 1 borrowed when 1 came up, it hath cost me thirtie pounds 
since I came, but I must Iw content since God hath cast nice into these 
troubles. 1 doe owe more to him than all this money cometh to, and 
myno honestie is more worth, and 1 thank God my credit is yett 
more worth; 1 have had small help herein, and your hel])e and encou- 
ragement hath been the greatest of any which 1 have liad from any 
erealur(‘, for which I rest your servant. borrower is a servant to 

lender; and I shall, as is my duty, ]>ray for you, and if my neigh- 
bours doe assist m(^e, 1 will with God's grace sec yon payd; only I 
crave yonr jiatience for a lith* tyme; I am as sorrowfull and as mehm- 
choly as may bee that I cannot come htmie, for if I should come before 
the patent for the newe foundation bee drawne, in the drawinge whereof 
I think I shall have the greatest hand (but in this 1 desire to be con- 
cealed) things maybe worse; and, therefore, though sorely agay list my 
will, I am constrained to stay. The warden’s excommmiication is 
taken off ah-eady, the mitigation of his fine is reserv'ed to the next 
court day. I think it wdll he taken all, or for the most part all off*. 
Mr. Hiirrick nowe is not so like to bee warden ; it is imcertain w^ho 
shall have it. I pray God send us an honest man.’ 

Anri be concludes with a request (for the neglect of which we are 
grateful to Chetham) ‘ I pray, S^, doe as much for this letter as 
1 did for yours, sacrifice it to Vulcane.’ 

A month later, — Chetham in the meantime having alluded to 
reports that were current as to Dr. Murray s restoration to the 
wardenship — ^Mr. Johnson writes : — 

‘ I tliink it [the warden’s return] as unlickely as for a man if hee 

* By a most oingular euphuism, this sentence is transformed in Dr. Hibbert 
Ware’s ‘History of the Collegiate Church,’ into the * Retirement of Dr. Murray.’ 
This phrase occurs three times, (pp. 148, 151, 891), and the real chaj^ter of the 
^retirement’ is nowhere indicated. Only one letter of this remarkable corres- 
pondence is cited, and that imperfectly, and at second hand. 
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sliouUl with the (hn'ill have been cast into hell, to come to heaven.’ 

1 I’ear the archbishop (he adds) for all his former shewes, 

stnddves for the pomp of the fiitm’e warden, and to pleasure some 
chuj)lti vne of the king’s, or his owne, with place. God be mercifall 
unto lus.’ 

In KUin, however, the new charter passed the Great Seal, and 
llichard Heyrich was appointed warden, much to CJietham's 
gratification. Hcyriok was a man of great ability, and bud a de- 
cided leaning towards the Puritans. It was his fortune to preach 
trumpet- toned sermons from the ManchesUr pulpit on several 
great oci asions during the struggle for our liberties, — nut without 
result in the increase of the kxjal adherents to the I’arliainent, 
— and to live long enough to deliver from the same pulpit another 
eloquent diseoiirsc in honour of the * Happy Kestoration.' 

Under the new cliarter, which Chcthum so zealously promoted, 
no MniTays have disgracied their sacred functions'' by a shameful 
unfitness and gross corruption. Nor, during more than two eentU' 
rics, has any warden been appointed in litjuidation of a royal debt 
to a goldsmith, or by way of salve for the loss of a promised lay- 
preferment, the lioldcr of which did not die so opportunely as was 
expected. 1 luring this long period the w'ardenship or deniuuT of 
Manelu'ster htis been almost unifonnly held Jby men distinguished 
both for aliility and for piety. Some, likt^ ‘ silver-tongued Wroe,' 
have been chiefly eminent in the pulpit; otliers, like Stratford and 
lhq)loc, have done good sendee to the community by tlicir zealous 
(dforts to raise its moral tone, and to multiply its works of ebarity. 
Many have Ix^en ( as some an? now) conspicuous for their attaiii- 
inemts in scholarship and literature. Home have oven been 
eminent for their adherence to the principles of religions liberty and 
(like tlie younger Peploe) have sacrificed friendships and incurred 
liatrcd by sexhiug to widen the bonds of (diristian fellowslnp, — 
and this, too, at a time when party spirit ran very high in Man- 
chester, and when a rancorous hatred of dissent and dissenters 
was tlie test and symbol of good churchmanship. 

The men, in short, have been good men, but not sufficiently 
good to change a rigid and restrictive system into an expansive 
and genial system: or to transform an institution, first cast in the 
mould of the fifteenth century, and then modified according to 
the circumstance.s of the seventeenth, into one adapted to the 
ideas, or meeting the exigencies, of the nineteenth. The two 
or throe thousand inhabitants who composed the ‘ large and 
populous' pal ish of De la Warre's day had grown into the 400,000 
inhabitants of our own day; the ‘260 marks ' of yearly revenue of 
the one period had become the ;£6000 a-yoar of the other ; and 
yet it had also come to bo matter of grave legal discussion 
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whether the ‘ cure of souls,’ spoken of in the charter, meant the 
pastoral charge of the souls of the parishioiiers, or the pastoral 
charge of the souls of the collegiates themselves. And the contro- 
versy was both sharp and long. 

TJio Legislature itself had not a little complicated the main 
question, by inserting in the Cathedral Act of 1880, a clause 
which (in contemplation of the subsequent erection of a Dioceso 
of Mancliester) at once transformed the warden and fellows of a 
(Jollegiate Church into the dean and canons of a Cathedral 
Cdiurch; and, whilst limiting the incomes of the future digni- 
taries, so as to assimilate them with those of other Cathedral 
Cha])ters, proceeded to appropriate the prospective surplus, not to 
the increase of spiritual provision in the parish of Manchester, 
but to the augmentation of the general funds of the Ecclesias- 
tical Commission. Such a misappropriation was most justly re- 
sisted, as well by the dean and canons, as by many of those who 
on other points were opposed to diem. 

Tlie laire existence of a controversy like this will, to the readers 
of the British Quarterly, be suggestive of many reflections and 
deductions which did not then gain utterance on either side. But 
with these we have no present concern. Our business is but to 
record its result in the enactment of that Manchester Bectoinj 
Division Act, wiiich was passed in 1850, after an expenditure on 
the part of its promoters ex(?eeding X*4000. 

By this statute (and through the intermediacy of the Ecclesias- 
tical Commission) the original parish wiis divided into districts, 
— each several district becoming a parish and rectory with ‘ cure 
of souls.’ The remainder of the parish will he the future parish 
of Manchester, having the Cathedral Church for its parish eliur(di. 
The future dean will have the cure of souls within the mother- 
parish, witli the minor canons for assistants or curates. Four of 
the new rectories will be assigned to the canons. The revenues 
of the (’haptcr, received by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, are 
to he applied, in tlie first instance, to pay the stipends of the 
dean, canons, and minor canons; the residue is to he applied ex- 
clusively for the cure of souls in the original parish of Manches- 
ter; — that is to say, — the endowments of all the rectories are to 
he raised first to £150 each at the lowest, and then, when funds 
will admit, to .1)250 each. Such are the principal provisions of 
this much contested act of Church llcform.‘*i^ 

* In fairness it should bo admitted, that munh of the bitterness and obstinacy 
of the contest, is to he ascribed to the spirit in which some of the movers of 
the reform set to work. Their proceedings were characterized Iw an abundance 
of the fortiter in re, not always by the suaviter in modo. The work done, 
however, is a good work, and of a sort which the soft band is rarely known to 
accomplish. 
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We return to Chetliam. Whilst his instabnent of Cliurch Ke- 
form was yet in progress, he received intelligence that it was 
probable he would be nominated sheriff of Lancashire for the 
following year; and he WTOte to a friend then at court: — 

^ Although the consideration of my unworthiness (meethinks) might 
correct the conceit, yet out of the observation of former times wherein 
this eminent office hath falne verie lowo, I cannot presume of freedoine, 

but I am confident out of your ancient professed friendshi})p 

that if anie put me forward, you will stand in the waie, and suffer mee 
not to come in thcranke of those that shall bee presented to the king’s 
view; whereby I sliall be made more popular [/. e. eonsjncuous] and 
thereby more subject to the perill of the tymes.’ 

But his reluotiince was of no avail. In Noveinher, 1034, 
Chetham entc^red on his office, and on tlie 13th of tin; following 
month received from his predecessor the first writ for Ship 
Mo.vkv (‘I’hat word of lasting sound in the memory of this 
kiiigOr)irj,‘ as Clarendon calls it), so that its execution devolved 
upon him at the very threshold of his now dignity. His notes 
upon tho writ are still extant. TJ)ey arc nt>t such as John 
Hampden would have made, had he stood in Chctliam's place ; 
but they are interesting for the contrasts tliey sugg(‘st bctweoui 
the Lancasliirf; of the seventeenth century wnd the Lancashire of 
the nineteenth : — 

* The first thing,’ ho says, ‘ is to consider how much moneys will 

purchase a shipp of such a burden the second tiling is to 

aporcion the same moneys equally and what pjirte 

thereof the tonnes within the county of Lane, ought to pay, for if you 
shall tax and assesse in<in aeeordinge to their estate, then Livorpoole 
being poor(^. and now goes as it wx*re a beginge, must pay verj^ little. 
Letters patent are now sent for the same tonne ; and if you shall tax 
men aeeordinge to their tradinge and jirofitt by shippingc, then Lan- 
caster, as I verely thinke, hath little to do that waye.* 

On this question of the apportionntent of the levy, he consults 
his neighbour Sir Cecil Trafford, of Trafford, wlio replies 
(3 January, 1(133): — 

‘ I have perused our directions for the le^-ying of men and 

money within this county, and compared it to Cheshire, and find that 
Bometime Cheshire hath byn cquaJl to us, sometyme deeper charged, 
and sometyrne this county hath home 3 parts and Cheshire 2. Yet I 
eleercly hold equallity is the best rate betweene the countyes, though 
Cheshire be lesser, yet it is generally better land, and not «oe muclio 
mosses and barren ground in it.’ 

These questions once settled (Cheshire being rated at 400Z., 
including 100/. for the city; Lancashire, at 498/., including 15?. 
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for Liverpool, and Si. for Lancaster), Olietlin-m proceeded rapidly 
with his portion of the levy, and inourred charges amounting to 
22Z., fts to which, he says, ‘ I moved for allowance, but could gett 
none/ 

In August, 1 685, he received a second writ for Ship Money, by 
whicli the sum of 8500^. was levied upon Lancashire alone ; and 
in the letter accompanying the ’writ, the lords of the council write 
that, ‘ To prevent difticulty in the dividing the assessments upon 

‘ the corporate towns we doe conceive that 1 ’rest on 

^ may well beare 50L; Lancaster, 30Z. ; Liveqtool, 201. ; Wiggan, 
* bOL; ,nnd so on/ TIjo worthy si leriff resolved that this time, at 
all events, he w'ould not lose his expenses, and so levied OGZ., in 
addition to the 8500/., to cover the charges both of the jtresent 
and of tlie former levies. 

This piece of pre(;aiition wtis eagerly laid hold of by some who 
were his neigliljours, but not his friends. Formal complaint w’as 
made to J.ord Newburgh, Chancellor of the Duchy, who told 
Chetham’s ag('nt in London (his nephew% (ieorge Chetham), that 
sindj a proceeding w’as neither warraiilahle nor saib: — 

‘ I tould my lord,’ •writes the ncjdiew, ‘ it w^as conterary to your 
mind to transgress in any kind; if you hfid not been misled by others 


you had not ilone this; and then ISlr. Blundell tould my 

lord the (‘ountree avus ini)rc trouhl(‘d and gi'icved to pay that which you 
Ic^avied for eharges than to j)ay the 8500/ and [that he had] 


asked the op})iiiion of a judge, and the judge said ‘ Ytt was a starr- 
diamher hussines.’ ’ 

The issue Avas, that the slierifl* wnis direeted to repay the whole 
sum thus levied, excepting 8/. l/ns. whieh had been abated to ‘poor 
people, and non-solvents.’ Chetham, nevertheless, delayed eorn- 
pliaina? with this order, and sent a messenger express to London 
to seek its repeal, furnishing him with a statement of the actual 
disbursements — amounting to 50Z. Os. 2d. (besides the 22L 
formerly expeiuhid, and another sum of Si. 7»., spent in ‘the 
conveyance of witches from Manchester ) — and with the instruc- 
tion — ‘ If I must retume the overplus which is remaining in my 
‘ hands of the UGl. back againe, gett me directions how I must 
* pay it.' He had evidently a strong impression that the decision 
was unjust, and as strong an inclination to keep all he could. It 
appears, however, that it was enforced, and that he was compelled 
to bear all the charges himself. 

Whilst ho was yet employed in the collection of the ship- 
money, he had the misfortune to get embroiled with the College 
of Arms on that old and inexhaustible source of quaiTel, the 
alleged appropriation of another man s bearings. There seems to 
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be no evidence that he used arms helbre Jiis shrievalty, but it is 
certain that he believed himself to be descended from the ancient 
Lancashire family of his name, and that the arms In? assumed liad 
been assigned to him by Handle Holme, Chester Herald.^ 
Chetham, as wo have seen, was of oi:)inioii that the office of 
sheriff in former times had fallen ‘ very low;’ nevertheless, his 
own elevation to it did not fail to excite jealousy and ill-will ; and, 
unfortunately, there was indis 2 )utable evidence that the coat- 
of-amis, borne before him at the assizes, was ‘ Chadderton’s coat.* 
Threatened with a prosecution l)ofore tin; Earl ^Marshal, he was 
advised to seek the friendly assistance of his presumed kinsman, 
Thomas Chetham, of Nuthurst, who formally recognised him as 
d(‘scended ‘ from a younger brother of the blood and lirnnige of 
my ancestors of the house of Muthurst.’ On application to the 
College of Arms, a long dispute ensued; but, ultimately, his 
zealous friends (of wliom Hichard Johnson was the most active) 
obtained the eontirmation of tlie pedigree and arms wliieh had 
been edaimed. On transmitting t lie ‘ trick ‘ of arms, Cljctlnim’s 
correspondent writes : — 

^ We could not give Sir Henry St. Georg(‘ (* Norroy’) l(‘8s than 10 

})ieces We hope he is content, tho)i|gh he said he hath had 

20/. for tlie like.’ 

The wortliy sheriff replies, — 

‘ They [the arms] are not depicted in .soe good mettall as those armes 
wee gave fur them; hut when the herald meets with a novice he will 
iloubie Ids gayne.’ 

From proceedings recorded in the Exchequer it would seem 
tliat Chetham did not get fairly quit of the accounts of his 
.shrievalty until Marcli, IhiO. In duly, i 01 1, he was appointed 
‘High C<dlceU)r of Subsidies within the County of lianeastor,' 
and by this appointment was drawn intc^i long series of diffi- 
culties and disputes with various authorities, both civil and 
military, during the strife between king and parliament. Some 
of his correspondence with Fairfax, and with other parliamenta- 
rian commanders, is still preserved. Not the least curious 
amongst tliese documents are some letters which were inter- 
^■hanged between him and Colonel Hohert Huckinheld, with 
resp^-ct to the maintenance of the garrisons of Liverpool and 
Lam.aster. ‘ They are in extreme want of monies,* says the 
coiontd, ' and I will not suffer them to starve whilst I have charge 
of them.’ Chetham in vain represents that all the monies in his 

* Whatton, * Foundations of Manchester,* ii. 145, 
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hands were long since exhausted, and entreats the Committee of 
Lords and Commons at Westminster ‘ to satisfy Colonel Luekin- 
field out of the assessment of some other (jounty/ The rough 
(Jromwellian soldier stuck to his de(daration, that if Cla'tham did 
not pay the money within eight days, ‘ I will send four troops of 
horse into your county that J can very well spare.’ 

Althougjj this particular infliction seems to have been escaped 
by a timtjiy com})romise, there is evidence that our worthy Ijciie- 
factor had personally his full share of the hardships of civil war. 
Amongst some papers endorsed * Scverallnotts of pticulvrs for the 
(jencrall accAmqU of charr/es layd out for the warrSy he writes; — 

f Having lent Mr. Francis Mosley 7C)0Z., and requiring the same of 
him again, he directcal nu^ to take uj) half of the said sum of some of 
my neiglibour sliopkeepcr.s in Manchester, and to give my bill of 
excliange ibr the same, to be ]»aid by his partner at London, Mr. Kobert 
Lawc, uj;)on sight of the said bill, and the other half of my money to 
be paid likewise in excdninge a month after that. In jmrsuance of 
w'hieli direertions, befoi-o I conld (*tfect it, the said Mr. M.osl(*y was 
proved a delinquent, and the said money intended for me, wdth the 
rest that he had in cash, in cloth, his d(.‘l)ts, and debt books, and all 
other his goods, by ord(‘r of Parliament, were sequestred and seized 
for the public use: so, as hereby doth appear, there went to the Par- 
liament, of my nioiiyy, 7(J()/., and were an aecompt required of losses 
sustained by tlie enemy (my liouse Ixung three times entered and kept 
for certain time, untili all my goods, both within my house and with- 
out, w(Te either spoiled or quite carried away), I could give an accompt 
to a very great value.’ 

It wuis also (diet ham’s lot to have a great many law-suits, some 
ol which appear to have lasted until his death. One of these was 
oeeasion(*d by a dispute which curiously illustrates the disturbed 
state of the times. 

In April, Ki lH, the minister of the parish of Ncwtoii (in which 
Chetham had prop(Tty) wrote to inform him tliat his nephew 
Travis had lieaded a large party in 

* Endeavouring to pull up C^aptain Whitw^ortli’s wear belonging to 

his mill’ ‘ There hath been great throwu’ng of stones, to the 

hazard of several men’s lives. Bulwarks and cabins for the defence of 
themselves in the way or maimer of war .... have been made. Such 
a contention as this was never seen or heard of by any amongst us.* 

‘ At length,’ he adds, ‘ both parties w'ere perswaded to yield thus far, 
imtill yom’ mind and pleasure were known about it,’ * ^ 

But, more than four years afterwards, we find proceedings to be 
still pending in the Duchy Court, between ‘ Whitworth, plaintiff; 
and Chetham and Travis, defendants.* 

Such fccidents as this, and others previously mentioned, if 
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taken by theraselvos, would seem to indicate in Chetham a some- 
what too rigid working out of his motto, Quod tuum tene. Their 
true explanation, however, may probably be found in the fact that 
his munificent benefactions were the purpose of his lil'e, not the 
compunctious prompting of his death-bed meditations. His chari- 
ties had been acts before tliey becaino legacies. Not only are 
several wills still in existence which show that for a quarter of a 
century, at least, before liis death, he contemplated the posthu- 
mous devotion of a large 2 )ortion of his wealth to educatioind 
uses — the character find scope of which widened as his meims 
increased — but there is also twidence that he maintained and 
edu(^ated many poor fatherless children during his life-time. Ho 
was therefore entitled to look upon himself us a trustee for the 
poor, and as engaged in the protection of their rights, whilst pre- 
serving (somewhat sternly it may be) the fruits of his industry 
from loss and waste. 

His death occuiTed at Clayton Hall, on the 12th of October, 
lOoM, in the seven ty-tliird year of his age. He died unmairied, 
and by his last will — ^made in J>cceniber, 1051 — left considerable 
legacies to relatives, friends, and s(‘r>'ants. He had already 
in his lifetime settled large estates upoji his nephews, one (jf 
whom succeeded liim. Loth at Clayton and Turton. 

By this will Chetham also be<pieathed the sum of 7500/. to be 
expended in the foundation and endowment (after llie manner 
therein directed) of an hospital for the maintenance and educa- 
tion of inrty poor hoys for (‘ver, and in putting them forth 
apprentices when of fitting age, unless * othenvise preferred, or 
provided for,’ and he directs that if, in course of time, any 
surplus revenue should accrue from any investment inadt? in 
pursuance of such bequest, it shall be applied ‘ for the augmenta- 
tion of the number of poor boys, or for the better mmnteiuince 
and binding apprentice of the stiid forty poor hoys.’ He also 
bequeathed 1000/. to be expended in hooks, 

‘ For or towards a library within tlie town of Manchester for the 
use of scholars, and others well affected .... the same books there 
to remain as a public library for ever; and my mind and will,’ ho 
adds, ^ is that care be taken tliat none of the said books be taken out of 
the said library at any time .... and tlmt the said books be fixed, or 
chained, as well as may be, within the said library, for the better preser- 
vation thereof. And I do hereby give .... 1000/. to be bestowed in 
purdiasing .... some fit place for the said library. . * . Also, I do 
hereby give and bequeath the sum of 200/. to be bestowed by my ex5r8 
in godly English books, such as Calvin’s, Preston’s, and Perkins’ works, 
comments or annotations upon the Bible, or some parts thereof, or . . • 
other books ...» proper for theediffcation of the common^ople, to 
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be chained upon desks, or to be fixed to the pillars, or in other convenient 

places, ill the parish churches of Manchester and Bolton and 

the cliapels of Turton, Walmsley, and Oorton, in the said county of 
Lancaster, within one year next after my decease.* .... And as touch- 
ing and conceniing all the rest, residue, and remainder of all my goods, 
chattels, plate, leases for years, househf)ld stuff, and ]>ers(>ual estate 

whatsoever I do will and desire that all the said residue 

shall be bestowed in books, to be bought and disposed of, ordered 

and kept in such place, and in such sort, as the said other books ar(^ to 
be, which are to be bought with the said sum of 10(X)Z. formerly herein 
by me bequeathed, for the further augmentation of the said library. ’f 

Tlic testator during his life-timo, had been in treaty for the 
pui cbaso of ‘ Tlio College,' in Mancliester, Ironi tlie IVirlia 
lueiitariun ‘ ('OTinnitteo of Sequesmition for liancashire,' into 
whose liands it bad come as part of the forfeited estate of James, 
Eai‘l of Derby, that carl having iiilierited it from an ancestor to 
wbom it had been sold by King Edward VI. on the first dissolu- 
tion of the Collegiate church. The agreement between H umplirey 
Chctliam and the committee had even been draivn up and signed 
[)y several members, but on its being taken to another member, 
Mr. Thomas Birch, of Birch Hall, for his signature, that gentle- 
man was pleased to endorse upon it certain conditions for 
Ohetharn's acceptance, whicli were thought to indj(‘-ate distrust 
of his intentions, and whicli had the cdbci of defeating the pro- 
ject for a time. The will, however, directed the executors to 
make the purchase, if attainable on good terms, and it was 
efh'cted accordingly in 1(>54. 

In the founder’s will twenty-four persons were named who 
were to be the first feofiees or trustees of the charity, and it was 
directed that when this number should, by death, or otherwise, 
be reduced to twelve, they should elect other tw^elve ‘honest, 
able, and sufficient persons, inhabiting wdtliin twelve miles of 
. . . Manchester,’ to complete their number. These feoffees 
were incorporated by royal charter in November, KiOS. 

Having obtoinod possession of ‘ the Coilege,’ the feoffees 
removed thither the boys whom they had previously put out 

* Many years, however, were to elapse before this bequest was carried into 
effect. Good Heuiy Newcome’s patience was sorely tried before the ‘English 
Library’ was fairly placed m the * ancient chantry, call^ Jesus Chapel,’ sold to the 
parish for that purpose (in 1655) by Henry Pendleton. Newoome seems to have 
taken the chief pains in the arrangement of the books ; and he records in his 
Diary, under Dec. 11, 1661 : . . . . ‘I was crossed because my mind was so foolish to 

be set on such a thing as to be the chief doer in setting up the books 

in that we could not bring the thing to perfection as we desired.’— Newwme'a 
‘ Dianr,’ (published by the Chetham Swiety), p. 30. 

t This portion of the will is so incorrectly printed by Whatton as to be unin- 
telligible. He seems to have copied the printed edition of 1791 without collation. 
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^ to board ’ in the town, and set apart a portion of it for the 
reoejition of the library. The selection of the books to bo 
purchased the founder himself had confided to Johnson, Holling- 
worth, and Tildesley, being those of his feoffees who were tdergy- 
nicn. On the JiOth of Marcii, lG(i2, Newcoine dimzes ; — * 'J’his 
day y® matter of y® library -was fully settled between y® feoffees 
and y® exequtors ... a thing these many years in doeinge, and 
now done.’^ The first purchase of books had been made in 
August, J (>55, and the expenditure of Chetham s original gift of 
1000?. was not fully accomplished until towards the end of 1008, 
when the library possessed about 1450 volumes — chiefly works 
of Thecdogy and of History — some of which had been ex])rcssly 
imported from the Continent.t No donation to the library is 
rec^orded until near the close of the century. 

With respect to the progeeds and iipplication of that ‘residue’ 
of his personal estate which the founder had directed to ho 
bestowed in the augmentation of bis library, there is consi(l(‘i‘al>le 
difficulty in making a clear statement. Jletwcen M’r. Wliatton s 
account (in Foundations of Manchester) and that givf'ii by 
the ‘ Commissioners for inquiring concerning (’liarilies in England 
and Wales,’ in their sixteenth Ileport, 4ht‘re are material dis- 
crepancies, and the ‘(■hetham Tapers’ do not enable us to 
reconcile these conflicting accounts. Mr. Whatton’s statement 
runs thus: — 

‘ With respect to the residue of the testator’s property they [the 
exurs] took credit to themselves for the sum of 2550/., as tht^ 
value of an estate at llaminerton, and other places iii the parish of 
Slai<lb\irii, which they conveyed to the triLstees for the use of the 
library, and they assigned to the trustc^js by the deed to whicli the 
accounts were annexed, in money and debts, the sum of 1782/. 12«. 9t/. 
as the remainder thereof. ’J 

Thus, it would seem that the library was entitled, in all, to 
the sum of 4888/. 12«. dd, as the proceeds of the testator’s 
residue, over and above the sum of 1 100/., expressly bequeathed 
to it. Ill another part of his narrative, Mr. Whattoii says : — 
‘ The residue [balance of the residue?] of the testator’s per- 
‘sonal property, amounting to the sum of 1782/. 12a. i)d, 
‘appears to have been laid out in the purchase of ... . [estates 
‘ situate in the town and parish of Eochdale in Lancashire], in 
‘the years 1080 and 1091, though of this fact there are no 

^ * T)iary,’ ut mp. p. 69. 

+ It seems worth remark, that the library does not possets a single book which 
wa« the founder’s ; although, in an * Inventoric of the Goods at Turton’ (preserved 
amongst the Chetham Papers) we find * Boolui .... £20/ 

^ % 'Vhatton, in * Foundations of Manchester/ iii. 239. 
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'particuLirs. Tho nmoiint of the pim;]iat5(‘-money paid for these 
‘ estates was IHOO/. It is nut stated from what souih'o that money 
^was derived, but the vents hav(5 always been carried to the 
‘account of the hospitaV* 

The Charity Commissioners, on the otl)er hand, thus n^port: — 

‘ The legacies for books and establishment of a library were ap|diccl 
as directed by the testator; but in the dis[>osition of the residue of the 
personal estate, amounting to 2550/., there appears to have been s(une 
misii]»]>ropria,tion. A part of this sum was laid out in the llamnaudoii 
estate, in Yorkshire, and the remainder in the purchase of property in 
the parish of Koclidjile, in Laneasliire; tlie rents of the Ibnner have 
been carried to the use of the lilu'ary, but of the latter to the account 
of the hospital.’t 

Uotli ncooiints, it will be seen, agree in the assertion that funds 
properly belonging to the library have been misap])ropihited to 
the Jios[)itMl, but they differ mutcriaUy as to the actual amount 
of tho residue. 'J’hc ( diarity lleport, it jjiay bo added, wms first 
publishi'd in Jy2G, and Mr. Whatton’s work nearly two years 
later. 

In the year J 008, the library bad increased by successive pui’- 
cliascs (the whole cost of which, from tho commeucemont, had 
then aiiiountcd to 2401)/.), to 8548 volumes. About that date, 
the llev. John Prestwich appears as a donor of ‘hooks to tho 
valiK) of 50/. and upwards.’ Soon after^Yards, Dr. William Strat- 
ford gave ‘ books to the number of 800 and upw’ards.’ But the 
whole number of V(dumes recjorded to liave been presented from 
the foundation down to the year 1842, is only about 450, or a 
little over, two volumes a-year on the average. It was fortunate 
tliat the growth of Chotham s noble benefaction did not entirely 
depend on the efficacy of liis extunple. In 1791, a Catalogue! 
of the library was published by the Rev. John liadcliffe, 
the then librarian. This catalogue is ari'angcd under tlie five 
following classes: — I. Thcologia; II. J urispriidentla ; III. His- 
toria ; IV. Scientice ct Artes; V. Litterre Hnnumiores. The 
total number of separate entries in these two volumes is 0079 
printed books, and 44 MSS. But as collections of several 
treatises bound together, and collections of ' tracts on any one 
subject, — ^whatever the number of pieces or of volumes, — form 
but a single entry, the number of separate printed Avorks then in 
the library must have amounted to 7100 at the least. A supple- 

• WTiatton, ut supra, iii. 224. 

+ * Further Report of the Commisflioners for enquiry concerning Charities,' 24th 
June, 1826, as abridged in ‘An account of Public Charities in ^gland and Wales ’ 
1828. p.671. 

X ‘ Bibliotheca Ohethamensis: sive Bibliotheca! FublicseMancunienBuCataloirus.* 
8vo, Jtech, 1791. 

BO. iu 
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ment, bringing down the Catalogue tx) the year was com- 
piled by the late Bev. William Ban* Greswell, whi(;h supplement 
the feollees published in the following year. The library then 
contained 14,276 volumes, which may be thus classified: 


1. Theology 3,261 volumes. 

2. History 4,075 „ 

3. Jurisprudence 681 „ 

4. Sciences and Arts 3,403 „ 

5. Literature and Polygraphy 2,856 „ 


Total 14,276 


Of these fourteen thousand volumes, very nearly ton thousand 
are venerable folios and quartos — in tbeso days almost as truly 
the monuments of an extinct genertition as are the mammoth 
and tlie ichthyosaurus. And here lies ibo weak point of this fine 
old library. Its old books' are excellent, but they need to he 
better supplemented by new ones. The (collection — om e the 
best public library in England, those of the Tnetr(>pf>lis and of 
the two universities alone excepted — has (only for a time, we 
trust,) dwindled into comparative insignificance, because it luis 
kept no sort of pace with the growth (d‘ lg.erature. Fnun 1825 
to 1815, only 1250 volumes of any kind w(?re added to it, or Imt 
60 volumes yearly, on the average, hotb by purchase and dona- 
tion together. 

By the exertions of the present learned and zealous librarian, 
Mr. Thomas .lones, B.A. (appoinUai in 1845), a marked improve- 
ment has begun, but his task has been a diffituilt one. By dint 
of unwearied application to the principal publishing soeieti(‘s of 
the United Kingdom, and to many individual authors — more 
especially to such as are clergymien — he has succeeded in obtain- 
ing (during nine years) 950 volumes by donati(m. Wliilst, on 
the other hand, by earnestly pressing on the attention of the 
feoffees the importance of completing some of the many valu- 
able, but imperfect works already in the library, as well as of 
bidding a few of the most indispen8al)le recent tvorks, he has 
obtained by purchase, during the same period, about 990 volumes, 
at a cost of 412r This, however, shows a yearly outlay on 
books (exclusive of that on the binding and repair of old books) 
of but 45L a-ycar. Whilst, as we have seen, at the very founda- 
tion (d the library, at least 50U a-year (equal to a much larger 
sum of our presemt currency) was available for that purpose. 
Sixty years later, (according to the statements both of l)e Foe, , 
who visited the library about 1720,^ and of George Psalmanazar,*f 

* ' Jounwry through Great Britain/ iii. 177. 

t ' Memoira of Geoi^e Psalxuanaxar/ 248, 244. 
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who has recorded a curious conversation which he had with the 
librarian a year or two earlier,) at least twice that amount was so 
avJiilabl 

But whether these latter statements be in detail ac curate or in 
accurate; — whether we are to take them as extracts from the 
note-books of honest travellers, or to class them with tlie imagi- 
nary biographies of the one author, and the fabulous history of 
the other; — it can, at all events, be made perfectly clear that the 
growth and progress of the library of our benefactor have* kept 
no sort of pace with the growth and progress of his hospital. 

as to ENOOWMKNT : The Hospital was endowed vrith a sura 
of 7000/., (orwith rent-charges deemed equivalent thereto) in addi- 
tion to 500/. for tl)C purchase of a building, 'fhe Library wmis en- 
dowed with the sum of 1000/. (to be at once expended in books), 
and with the further proceeds of the tesUitors residue — amount- 
ing as lias been shown on the testimony of the historian of the 
Foundations of Manchester (publislied subsequently to the in- 
vestigations of Lord Brougham’s Charity Commission) to no less 
u sum than 133K/. 128. Or/., in addition to 100/. for the purchase, 
or adaptation of n building. In round numbers, therefore, the 
(‘iidowmeut of the Library wais to the endowment of the Hospital 
as 43 is to 70, or somewhat more than three-fifths. 

Secondly, as to the gross iX(a)ME: The testator s will contains no 
directions us to the investmtuit of the proceeds of his residue, but 
simjdy directs that they Shall be bestowed by my executors in books 

for tbc further augmentation of the said library,’ leaving 

the manner of such augmentation to their discretion, and that of his 
thr(‘e feoffees above-named. Acarardingly, the deed hy which the 
Hammerton Estate was convoyed hy the executors to the feoffees, 
in March, 1(501, recites: — 

‘ I'hat upon serious debate and consideration, it was conceived that 
it would be more beneficial for the advancement of the said library 
that the sum of 2600/. [which ‘they had then remaining in their 
hands^] should he laid out in the purchase of some lands or tenements, 
to the intent that the yearly rents and profits of the same should be 
employed, as well for the buying of hooks, yearly or otherwise, as also 
for the repairing, fitting, and ordering of the said library, and the 
buildings thereto belonging, than to lay out the residue of the said 
personal estate at once.* 

The estate thus purchased, cost, as we have already seen, 2556/.^ 
and, in 1811, it produced 715/. per annum. It now produces but 
500/. per annum. 

The Rochdale Estate, which both Mr. Whatton, and the Com- 
missioners for Inquiry into Charities, assert to have been pur- 
chased with part of the testators residue — ^whatever the amount 
A A 2 
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of that residue may have been, — appears to produce 47 IZ. 10#?. llcJ. 
per annum, notwithstanding tlie grunting of building lenses for 
900 y(*ars, and the absolute sale and alienation of portions of 
this estate for sums amounting, in the aggregate, to 0875/., wliich 
sum has been invested in stock, and 2 >roduces an annual dividend 
of 272Z. The total present income of the lioclidale Estate is, 
therefore, 743Z. 10s. lid., the whole of which is cairied, not to 
the account of the Library, hut to the account of the Hospital 
The only income at present accTiiing to tlui library, othei’ than 
that of the Hanimerton Estate, is the dividend of a sum of 1050/., 
Throe-and'a-Quarter per <‘ents. (in lieu of 1000/. late Navy h’ive 
per cents.) purchased in 1 S20, out of a balance which had accrued 
from tlie surplus of income beyond expenditure. The 2 )rcsent 
inccuno of the Tabrary is, therefore, 531/. Od. Wdiat, on the 
other Jiand, is the present income of the Hosjutal ? It is tlius 
stated by Mr. Whatton: — ^ 

lieiits of the Sutton Estate .... i)100C 12 0 

„ „ Koch dale Estate .... 471 10 11 

Ordsall Rent Charge 102 0 0 

Eivtdeiuls on Stock 337 15 0 

# 

Total . . . £260S 3 11 

It follows, iborelbre, that the income of the Library, as c.ompared 
with tlie income of tbe Hospital, is us 53 to 200, or about one- 
Jifth. 

Thirdly, to tlie ottcjoings, or wluit may he termed Slead 
weight’ cliurges upon tlie income : Of these, tin* principal items arc 
stated to be J'or the repairs of the College building, and of tlio 
fannsteads on the estate in Yorkshire.; and for the expenses of 
dinners for the feoU'ees and officers on tbe days of iiu*etiiig. As 
to tbe repaiis of the bmiding itself, Mr. Whatton says: — 0.)f 

* these expenses two* thirds were charged previously to 181s to 

* the account of the Hospital, and one-third to the account of* the 

* Library. They are now divided ei^ually, the whole sum being 
^ earned, in the first instance, to the account of tlie Hospital, and 

* credit taken for the receipt of one moiety tliereof as from the 
^ Lihrar)\’ After stating that from 1818 to 1825 inclusive (eight 
years) these ordinary repairs had cost 1380Z. 176’. he adds, 

‘ In 1822 tliei^e was erected at the Hospital anew washhouse and 

* laundry, the cost of which w^as 41 IZ. 4«. Cd., one moiety of ichich 

* was charged to the Library account in the same manner as the 

* ordinary repairs, 'i After describing various other disbursements 
lie proceeds to * the expenses of the dinners provided for the 


Ut supra, 234. 


+ Whatton; iii. 235* 
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‘ governors and officers of the Hospital on the days of meeting. 

* For these the governors liave laid in a stock of wine, for the cost 

* of which and of the dinners, one moiety is repaid from the Library 
‘ account^ in the same nuinner as above-mentioned, with respect to 

* the expenses of repairs.' 

The following sums,’ he adds, ^ appear in the treasurer’s 
accounts, since 1800, for wine thus purchased.’ Then follow the 
items, amounting, between the years 1800 and 18*-40 inclusive, to 
lo t/, is.* The cost of the dinners is given only for the three 
years, 1823, 1824, 1825, and the average of these years is 
20/. 2s. Hd. ; if this be a fair average for the entire twenty-five 
years, the amount would he 728/. 8^/., making a total cost 

under this head of 1182/. lOs. 2d., of which 501/. 5s. id., W'as 
charged to the Library. 

Of the cost of repairs to the farm buildings at Hammer ton, an 
ac(‘()unt was given in evidence belore the Commons’ Committee 
on Tul)li(; Libraries in 1840, by which it appears that these re- 
j)airs, together with the charge for some heating apparatus, (See., 
for the library its^df, amounted in tlie five pn^ceding years to 
1215/., or 241)/. u,-ycar on the average.f 'fLis sum appears to in- 
clude the moiety for repairs to the college building (if any ) during 
that period. Subsequently a very large expenditure has been in- 
curred ill the thorough repair and restoration of the building, 
wdiich is not nearly completed. 

There are, in addition to the foregoing, two other fixed charges 
against the Library towards the salaries of the steward and solici- 
tor, amounting to 10/. 1()«. a-year. 

Fourthly, as to the net income available for the support and 
increase of the Library : — 

It has been seen that the various charges on the income assigned 
to the library, which have had to be met before a shilling has been 
available f‘or its proper service, have, for a long series of years, 
amounted, at the least, to 290/. a year; there remains, therefore, 
barely 240/. to defray the librariiui's salary, &c., to pay for book- 
binding and other incidental expenses, to keep up the ‘ works 
in progress and periodical publications already in the library, and 
to purchase new books. The first item in this list absorbs 145/. — 
a very inadequate sum, by the way, for the sendees of such a man 
as the present librarian — which leaves 99/. for all the rest. 

The poverty of the library, in respect of recent literature, is, 
therefore, no subject of surprise; and it is quite as natural that 
we should find a very large number of the old books in decayed 


* Whatton, iii., 236. 

t * Public Libraries Report, Minutes of Evidence of 1849 * 
Q. 1106, p. 75. 


(T. Jones, Esq.) 
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and tattered bindings, and all of them covered with a venerable 
coating of dust. 

Although the librarian has the entire charge and care of a col« 
lection of upwards of 18,000 volumes, he has no assistance of any 
kiiiil, save that of an occasional schoolboy or two from the hos- 
pital. It appears, in short, that as respects all the appliances 
necessary for conservation or increase, the Library is worse pro- 
vided than it was a century ago. 

Fortunately for the reputation of the feoffees, the condition of 
the Hospital is very different. Its revenues are flourishing. The 
character of the school has been greatly improved. The number 
of the boys maintained and educated, lias been successively in- 
ereasod from forty to sixty, from sixty to eighty, and, within the 
last eight years, from eighty to one liutulrod. Had the library but 
kept pace with the school, there would be small cause for dis- 
satisfaction with the administration of the trust. 

Of this, however, under existing nrrangeiiients, there seems to 
be as little hope for the future as there has been experience in the 
past. The best chance of improvement in tlie condition and public 
usefulness of the Library lies in its severance altogetlitr Irom tlj(3 
Hospital. And this, we believe, could bopso efleetedas at once to 
carry out all the intentions of the founder far more efliciently than 
they haveheen carried out hitherto; to exonerate the trustees tVoiu 
a portion of their task, to wiiicdi their resources have (teased to ho 
adequate, and to confer a great and lasting benefit on the city of 
Manchester. 

Few of our readers need to be informed that by the ‘ Public 
Libraries’ Act,’ of 18o0, all corporate towns in England, liavirig a 
population of 5000, are emjM)wered to establish and maintain 
public libraries, by levying a rate, not exceeding one halfpenny 
in the pound, on the property in such towns already assessable 
to the borough rate, and that such libraries once established are 
for ever inalienable. 

It is well known, too, that the first library established under 
that act was the Free Lilmary of Manchester, the foundation of 
which was laid by a public subscription of almost unprecedented 
liberality^ and the working of which has been successful to a 
degree heretofore without example in any town within the United 
Kingdom. With a collection of printed books, which now ex- 
ceeds 24,000 volumes (brought together by donation and by pur- 
chase witliiu three years), there has been an aggregate issue of 
books in this library, to readers of every class of society, amount- 
ingy in twenty months, to 240,512 volumes. Notwithstanding 
this great issm.*, hut five volumes have been lost to the library from 
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any cause whatever, yet the referepce department is, of course, 
uiirostrictedly open to all comers, and its lending department is 
freely accessible to all who can produce a voucher or ‘ guarantee 
irom two burgesses. 

The average daily number of readers, since the optming, in the 
reference department of this library, has exceeded 200. At the 
Chetham Library, the average daily number of readers, live years 
ago, was twenty-live ; it has now dwindled to ton. In brieh it 
may be said, that more use lias been made of the books in the free 
library, witliin twenty months, tlian has been made of those in 
the Chetham library within eighty years ^ yet the lirst named col- 
lection lias lost five volumes from its lending department and none 
irom its reference department, and the other has lost one hundred 
and lifty,^ as stated in the valuahle evidence given by the present 
librarian to the Libraries’ Committee of 1849. 

If these facts could he placed before a resuscitated Humphrey 
Oheihaiu — shrewd, business-like, energetic, and beneficent, as we 
bavu seen that he was — who cau doubt the view be would take of 
llieru? If, moreover, we could tell bim that all those ‘ Godly 
* linglisli books, such as Calvin’s, Preston’s, and Perkins’ works, 

‘ and Coiiiuicnts or Annotations upon the Pible, which be directed to 
‘ be carefully chained u])on desks, or fixed in other convenient 
‘ plae.es in the eburches of Muiicbester and Bolton, and in the 
' chapels of Turton and V\TdmsIey, for the edification of the 
‘ COMMON PEOPLE,’ huvo, to a book, disappeared, not by wear or 
bad usage, but by the neglect and the cupidity of chiircb wardens — 
long since in their graves — ciui any one believe that he would 
hesitate a moment to transfer his library to the keeping of tlio 
whole town, through its responsible authorities, and, by such 
transfer, to multiply tenfold the securities for its careful preserva- 
tion and befitting augmentation, and to increase a hundredfold 
its UHcfulness to all classes of his townsmen ? 

Nor is this all. The same step which would relieve the books 
of their antique dust, and change tlieir tom and rotting covers 
into sound and respectable bindings, which would complete many 
a valuable but now imperfect series of volumes, and fill up many 
a gap in every ' class’ by adding to it the best recent works in 
its several department of knowledge, would also enable the 
feoffees to carry out efficiently tiiat enlargement and improvement 
of the School, or ‘ Hospital,’ which they and their predecessors 
have so honourably begun. It would not only afford them the 
means of at least trebling the original number of the boys to bo 

* number applies to the whole i>eriod of the Ubswry's existenee. Naae of 
the lose, we believe, has been sustained very recently, . 
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maintained and educated (already, as we have seen, more than 
doubled by successive augmentations), but, which is of much 
greater importance, it would enable them to improve the character 
of the education afforded, and thus to achieve far more in that 
good work of prepruing boys of humble, but respectable 
parentage, to become honest, industrious, and prosperous citizens, 
which the founder had so much at lieart. 

Obviously an Act of Parliament Avould be needed to effect any 
such separation of the Chetham Library from the Chetham Hos- 
pital, as is here suggested. But that the Corporation of Mari' 
Chester, were such a proposal submitted to it, would be willing 
to join the feoffees in ap])lying for such an Act, and 'would under- 
take to maintain the library for the free and perpetual use of the 
public ill connexion with that already belonging to the town, 
can, -sve think, be a matter of no sort of doubt to those wlio ar(3 
conversant with the manner in which that Coi*|ioration has hitluTto 
discharged its public trusts. The ndvaiitage to nil classes of the 
cilizeris which 'would result from tlie proposed transfer, would 
fully justiiy parliament in empowering the ft;offe(‘s to devolve all 
their funds to the supjiort of their school, sliuiild that step, on 
deliberate consideration, appear to ho exj^edient. The (Jh(‘tham 
hooks might bo ])rescrved intact, us a collection, and yet Ibr all 
useful purposes he incorja^rated with the existing Free Library, 
and might thus remain a jnihlic and perpetual memorial of the 
Ibiinder. The fine old building — the preservation of w}u<di w^e 
would not, on any consideration, consent to imperil — would be- 
come wholly available for tht^ uses of the school, which is at 
present much in wiint, but entirely without prospect, of incn'ased 
aecoiiiinodation. Mancliester w'ould possess hotJi a better ^ Clii^tham 
Hos])itai,’ and a better ‘ Chetham Library,’ than it has at present r 
and thus the wishes and intentioirs of its liberal benefactor would 
he more efficiently realized than they ever can be under the 
an*angemcnts wiiich now' obtain. 

It may, how'ever, be objected that the Library itself is scarcely 
woi'th the trouble and cost proposed to he incurred, since it is so 
generally said to consist, for the most part, of ‘ old theology.* 
The answer to this objection, — waiving altogether the very 
doubtful appreciation of the real value of the ‘old theology* 
referred to, — is that the popular notion on this head is but a 
popular mistake. • 

( )f the w'hole number of printed volumes — more titan 18 , 000 — 
whifdi the library now contains, upwards of 5000 are historical; 
nearly 4000 relate to the ‘ Hciences and Arts,’ and almost as many 
to the class ‘ Literature,' including under that head collective and 
encyclopcedical works. The number of volumes in the clasa 
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‘Theology,’ is about 4000, and includes a noble series of. editions 
of the Bible, and of commentaries, and other biblical ai)paratus. 
The historical section of the library includes a very fine series of 
the clironiclers and older historians of continental Europe, espe- 
cially when these have been brought together into national 
colkitions, as by Muratori for Italy, Ilcrum Italicarnm Scrijy- 
tores ; A nnaU d- Italia ; Antiquitates Italicce Medii jE ri ; See ., ; by 
Bouquet, and his successors, for France, Ilecueildes lliatoriens des 
Gaules; Historiensdes Croisad.es ; &c.; byLangebek, fur Deuuiark 
and Iceland, Ilerwm JJanimrum Scriptorcs ; and Scripta His- 
torica Islandoram ; by Struve, Freher, Wegelin, Eccard, Oftelius, 
Scbilter, Fez, and others, for Germany, and the neighboiiring 
countries, — llermi Germanicarum Scriptores, Corpus llistorm 
Germanicce; licrum Bolumicartiin Scriptorcs aliquot insignes; 
llcnun Jlnngaricaruin Scriptorcs ; Thesaurus rerum Suericarum; 
Corpus Jlistoricum Medii J^n; lies Germaniae ; Rerum Boi- 
carnvi Scriptorcs; Thesaurus Antiquitatum Teutonicarum; 
Ilcrum Austriacarum Scriptorcs; &c. ; and by many more for 
other countries. 

'J'he advantage whi(di would result from that incorporation of 
the two librari(^s -which we advocate, can scarcely lU'etl better 
illustration or more conclusive proof tliun will be alfordcd by the 
stut(!ment, that of works ol' this class — invaluable as they are — 
the Free Library is absolutely delicient : whilst, with modern 
(a)llcctiuns, and more rec^ent historians, the Chetham Library is 
almost equally unprovided. 

'J'lie former (as respects its reference department), with every 
passing month, is becoming more and more a library for all 
classes, both of readers and students; because, great as are its 
deficiencies in such books as have been mentioned, as w^ell as in 
books of many other classes, it possesses the foundation of a 
noble collection, as well of British history,* as of the literature 
of commerce. 

The Free Library is yet in its cradle; but some, at all events, 
of its limbs are acquiring consistency and vigour. The Chetham 

* In tlie formation of the Manchester Free Library special attention lias been 
paid to the general history of the British Empire ; but its topoffraphj/ is very 
meagrely supplied. Books in this class are, as is well known, of a most costly 
kind, y et our free libraries ought eminently to aim at becoming local storehouseSf in 
which every sort of inforaiation respecting at least the county to whicli they belong 
— whether historical, statistical, or merely descriptive — should become accessible to 
all inquirers. In this way tliat desire of our old antiquary, Leland, long since 
noticed in these pages (Art,, * Libraries and the People,’ vol. xi. May, 1850), that 
every county should have its speciallibrary, might be nobly realized. Ihe Obetbam 
Library has some fine collections of this kind, both printed and manuscript ; but 
these are falling into just the same sort of arrmr that we have noticed in other 
departments. In not a few cases, the books tliat would best elucidate the MSS,, 
and vice vered, must be sought elsewhere. 
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Library -can look back upon a career of usefulness, to which many 
have home grateful testimony; but this usefulness is sinking 
into decrepitude and decay yeai* by year. Combine them, and 
assuredly the vitality of the one will be found to invigorate and 
fructify the accumulated stores of the other. 

Nearly two centuries were peiiuitted to elapse before any 
monument was raised to tlie memoi*y of Humphrey Ohotham, 
other than that which he had provided for himself. But, during 
last year, the pious gratitude of a worthy citizen who had been 
educated by liis bounty, found appropriate expression in a statue 
which now adonis the ‘ Old Church.' Is it too much to hope tliat 
to this meniorial of the thankful u ess of an individual may soon 
be iuldcd tiiat still better memorial of the gratitude of the com- 
munity, which would consist in giving yet greater efficiency to 
his tlmving School, by the same step which would IVee Ids starving 
Library from the obstructions wdiich have imjieded its growtli and 
diminished its usefulness ? United, the vigour of the one has 
been supported by the exhaustion of the other. Separate, both 
would thrive, und hecome the clniniiels ol' uii airiouiit of t'diica- 
tional and intellectual advantage to Manchester, which, otherwise, 
we shall have long to wait for. . ^ 

The Fkee Grammar School can look hack upon a career 
nearly twice as long as that of the (dietham Hospital, and the 
example of the founder htis been more than proportionately 
fruitful in inciting others to build upon liis foundation. The 
good Bishop of Exeter (said, by some of his biographers, to have 
been bom, like Chetham, at Crumpsall) w'as blessed with a sister, 
who, urisatished with merely helping him in well-doing herself, 
induced her husband to lielp him too. Joan Bexwyke (or Bes- 
wicke) and Hugh Bexwyke were not so much the trustees of 
Oldham, as they were his co-founders in the endowment, if not 
in the first ereiUion, of Manchester School. 

The existing foundation-deed dates from 1 525 (when Oldliam 
had been dead nearly six years) and recites that tlic founder had 
built a school and endowed it — 

* For the good mynde wich he hadd and hare to the countrey of 
Lancashire, consyderyng the bryiiging upp in lemyng, virtue and good 
maners, cbilderyn in the same countrey, should be the key and grounde 
to have good people thcr, wriche hath lacked and wanted in the same, 
as w ell for gretij povertie of the com” people ther, as allsoe by cause 
flf longtyme passyd the teychingand brynging upp of yonge childrene 
to scole to the lemyng of gramyer hath not been taught ther, for laeke 

of sufScient scole-raaster ho that the children in the same 

cuntrey hmyny pregnant wytie^ have ben most parte brought up rudely 
and idilly, anti not in vertue, connyng, littcrature, and good manors.’ 
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The endowment consisted of the Manchester corn-mills, with 
all tlieir tolls and appurtenances, of certain lands in Ancoats and 
elsewhere, and of a burgage or burgages in ‘ the Mi ligate.’ The 
statutes directed that no lease of the school estates should be 
granted for more than ten years; that the salary of the high 
master should be 102. a-year, that of the usher 52., and that of 
tlio receiver IZ.; and that when the surplus revenues should 
amount to 40Z., they should bo applied to the ex^liibition of 
scholars at Oxford or Cambridge. 

Bishop Oldham was one of the many eminent ecclesiastics 
who owed the first steps of their prcl'erment, — ixnd possibly, in 
his ease, education itself, — to the munificence of Margaret, 
Countess of Kichmond, tlie motlier of King Henry VII. He 
was the intimate hiend of Fox, the founder of Corpus Christi 
College at Oxford, and of Bmyth, the founder of Brasennose. It 
is on record that it was by his counsel that Fox abandoned his 
original intention of founding a monaster}^ rather than a college; 
— Oldham suggesting to him that instead of ‘ building houses 
‘ and providing livelihoods for a company of monks, whose end 
‘ and fall wo may ourselves live to see,’ it were ‘ more meet a 

* great deal that we should have care to provide for the increase 
‘ of learninfff and for mch as hj their learning shall do good to 
‘ church and coimnonwealtk,’ Nor did ho content liimself with 
giving good advice, lie was a great benefactor to Brasennose; 
he contributed 0000 marks toward the building of Corpus Cliristi, 
and he left to it a considerable bequest in land ; thus well earn- 
ing the honourable mention of him in its statutes as ‘ hajus iiostri 
collegii pnecipuus henef actor,' and the appropriation by its founder 
of a scholarship jmd fellowship for natives of Lancashire, 

With Briisenriose the Manchester scliool is more intimately 
connected l)y the munificent foundation first (1G79) of four 
scdiolarships there by Sjiruh Seymour, Duchess Dowager of 
Somerset, for scholars ‘ out of the free school of Manchester,’ and 
afterwards (by her will, in IGHG,) of certain other scholorsliips in 
Brasennose and in St. John’s College, Cambridge, to he alter- 
nately filled by elections ‘ out of Manchester school, Hereford 

* school, and Marlborough school, from time to time, for ever/ 
These scholarships now amount to twenty- two, and vary in value 
from 30Z. to 52Z. per annum. 

The pupils of Manchester School have also had their share of 
the large exhibitions arising from the bequest of William Hulme, 
Esq., of Kearaley, (one of its feoffees,) — now fifteen in number, 
and worth 120Z. each per annum, with 35Z. more to each exhibi- 
tioner for books* — as well as of the six scholarships at Magdalen 

^ * Evidence of Alexander Kay, Esip, before Mr. Milner Gibson’s Committee 
on Manchester and Salford Education,’ Q. 2411, p. 395. 
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founded by the Eev. John Smith, president of that college, who 
died ill 1088. 

Whilst the splendid provisions for the university career of 
pupils from the school founded by Bishop Oldham, attested the 
high position it liad attained in public estimation, its own re- 
sources were largely augmented by the improved value of its 
lands, and more esjiecially of its mill-toJls. But the latter, frr)iii 
their very nature, were as productive of ill-will and of litigation 
as of profit, d'he lawsuits they gave rise to were almost intermin- 
able; and when at last brought to issue, new suits seemed con- 
stantly to grow out of the ashes of the old.^ Hencn, in IToH, 
an Act of i^irliaincnt was passed, abolishing the custom of tho 
compulsory grinding of the mills of any corn or grain whatever, 
except malt. The custom as respects malt was confirmed, and 
still continues. The toll was fixed at a shilling per load, instead 
of tho accustomed twenty-fourth part. Powers were also gdven 
to the feoflees to sell land on (diief for building pur]ioses. 

When the Chaiity Commissione^rs reported on this scdiool, in 
J825, its total income was 1408/. 17«. lid., and its expenditure 
little more than 2500Z. a-year. ^ Whenever,’ say they, ‘ the cou- 
‘ templated expenditure for improving tliejesidcnces of the masters 
‘ shall have been carried into effect, . . . it will be a ]>ro])er sub- 
‘ ject for the consideration of the trustees, in what manner tho 

* surplus income can be ntost beneficially disposed of in furtlier- 
‘ ing the objects of the foundation.’ 

When, however, the necessity for solving this problem arrived, 
the scheme proposed by ilie feoflees (in 1S88, when the roseived 
fund exceeded ^0,000/.) sanctioned by the MasU^r in Chancery 
to whom their petition was referred, and confirmed by Lord 
CJiancellor l^rougham, failed to meet all its conditions, and 
excited considerable dissatisfaction especially on the part of tho 
Manchester ‘ liberals.’ 

Tliis scheme directed that there should bo twelve exhibitions, 
of 00/. per annum each, tenable for four years, ’.fhe objectors 
desired to abolish the practice of the taking of boarders by tlie 
masters (formerly abused to a gross extent, but which tlie new 
sclieme continued under limitations) ; to replace the absentee 
feoffees hy residents of Manchester, and to increase the provision 
for elementary English instruction, as a branch of the regular 

* A very curious history of a series of such suits, against John Hartley, of 
Btraugeways, is given in some of those papers on the Archeology of Lancashire, 
by means of whicli Mr. Harland has stamped a pormanent historic value on the 
columns ol' tlie Manchester (Juardian. To another of these excellent papers 

* BecoUections of a Manchester Nonagenarian/ Ist January, 1853), we owe the 
anecdote of Tliyer and the Grammar-school * Saturnalia,* mentioned in another 
pari of this article. 
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duties of the school. This diftbrence of view led to a litigation 
which lasted nearly thirteen years, and was not finally settled 
until it had been severally adjudicated upon by Lord Chancellor 
Oottenham, by Ijord Chancellor Lyndhurst, and by the late 
Vice-Chancellor of England. 

On one mfiin point which underlay this controversy — whether 
or not there should be boarders ; and, if any, wla'ther the 
exhil>itions should, or should not, be open to tliein — these great 
lawyers differed. Lord Cottenham (1840) allowed boarders, but 
denied tliem exhibitions. Lord liyiidhurst (1843) allowed bf>tij. 
The Vice-Chancellor (11 January, 1840) abolished boarders 
altogether, grounding himself on the fact that the taking of 
boarders had not been sanctioned by the feoffees (us I^ord Lynd- 
hurst had iiifeiTed), but had arisen cx mero motii of former 
masters. 

'J’he decree; by which the AJee- Chancellor constituted a new 
Board of I'nistees, and laid down a scheme for their guidance, 
was designed, ao think, to effect other and greater changes in the 
Scliool. While the authorities of the School are, in this decree, 
enjohied to continue the enc^ouragement of CJassical Learning, 
they sire I’cquired to add largely to the ancient course of Grammar 
School instruction, by appoijtting masters to teach, not only 
English Literature and IMathematics, hut the Modern linngunges, 
an (I Modern Arts and Sciences. So much in earnest is the decree 
as to these enlargements of the School System, that, as wo read 
it, the fund for future exhibitions is non-existent, until there he 
a, surplus income after the new branches of learning have been 
grafted upon the old stock. We are informed that the Erench 
Language is taught in the School, btit no other modern tongue ; 
and that Modern Arts and Sciences have still no place in the 
course. We have seen a list of the present Trustees, and some 
local knowledge of men and of opinions, enables us to say that 
they are mostly gentlemen who cannot hut desire faithfully to 
carry out the intent of the trust, and to adapt the scdiool to tlio 
requirements of this age and of the district. We fear, however, 
that their action in the matter may have been impeded by that 
clause in the decree by which it is left to the Dean of Manchester 
and the High Master of the School, conjointly to judge of the 
expediency of introducing the very instruction which the decree 
itself so plainly and pointedly ordains. To convince both of those 
clergymen that the Manchester Free Grammar School ought to 
give as much facility for effective tuition of a high character, in 
English literature, in the chief Continental Languages, and in 
Modern Science, as it offers in the literature of Greece and Rome, 
may, perhaps, be found a work demanding resolution, patience. 
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and perseverance, on the part of the lay authorities of the Institu- 
tion. T^ut, that the scheme is imperfectly fulfilled, and the duty 
which all the authorities owe to the Court of Chancer}^ and to the 
community of Manchester is not fully discharged till tliis bo 
done, we have no more doubt than we have of the plainest truth' 
in morals or mathematics. 

Our readers may wish to know something of the present 
resources of the School, and of the extent to which it benefits the 
people of Manchester. AV'hat information we can communicate, 
on these points, dates nearly twelve months ago, but we believe 
there has been no important alteration since, except one that will 
he presently mentioned. There were, at that time, three deport- 
ments, or schools; I. The Upper, or Classical School, with four 
masters and nfiarly seventy hoys : 2. The Low’er School, in which 
little boys were prepared for tlie U])per and Knglish Schools, with 
one master and also about seventy boys ; 8. The English School, 
in which a single master was toiling at the impossible task of 
teaching History, Grammar, Geography, and a multitude of other 
tilings, to nearly one hundred and fifty urchins of from eiglit to 
about twelve years old. As an English School, forming })art of 
a great and venerable foundation in onaiof the chief cities of the 
realm, the thing had almost the asjiect of a contrivance to demon- 
strate wdth what ingenuity the letter could be obeyed, and the 
spirit mocked and violated, of that legal order t-o which this depart- 
ment owed its origin. We understand that, at the instance of the 
Trustees, an assistant-master lias of lau? been appointed, hut we 
are ignorant whetlicr the result has been to raise the characU?r of 
the insfiniction in the English Scliool, or merely to rescue from 
utter \vreck of brain, heart, and life, its previously overworked and 
slighted, but most respectable and blameless master. 

The amount expended imnually in masters' salaries, is, according 
to a statement we have seen, about 2,10()L We believe, but are 
not quiU^ sure, that this item includes a pension of botwxen 200L 
and 8()0i., which a former Beverend High Master, whom primtirily 
the? present Masters may thank for the abolition of the hoarder 
system, and who is himself a very wealthy mim, lives, and has for 
a very long series of years lived to enjoy. It seems to us, that 
such a fund is not inadequate to the whole of the purposes which 
th(? scheme contemplates, and which, as we have said, are yet but 
very partially in operation. 

The full effect of all the intended alterations, time only can dis- 
close. That change, however, which affects the taking of hoarders 
cannot hut be productive of ultimate good. And it may be 
htoped that a pithy hint which fell firom the lips of the Vioe- 
Cliancellor, in the delivery of his judgment, may some day bear 
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fruit. Mt is part/ said His Honour, *of the facts of this case 
‘ (and rather a lamentable fact) that — th(^ revenue of the charity 
‘ depending very much on the profits of the malt-mill — a vast 
‘number of persons at Manchester are exercising their ingenuity 
‘in discovering how they can subtract from the dues of the 
‘ mill, and it certainly appears to me that there is a tendency to 
‘cheat the charity of Manchester ; it would he well to counteract 
*that hy some act of liberality.' 

Manebostor school can display a good muster-roll of eminent 
scholars. Amongst them stand the names of John Bradford, the 
martyr ; of liobert Tliyer ; of Whitaker, the historian ; of Dr. 
Cyril Jackson; of Dr. Thomas Winstanley; of lieginald Hcber; 
and f)f Thomas Do Quincey. 

Of its inaHtcrs, the late Charh’s Lawson was perhaps the most 
professionally distinguished. Of stern temper, but of the strictest 
integrity, it is possible that he was more respe(?ted than loved. 
Ho kept the staff' in his hand till he had scarce strength to 
wield it, and thus, in some instances, became the cause of suffer- 
ing as acute, though of a different kind, us that which he is said 
to have been hut too prompt to inflict i]i his days of vigour. In 
those days Thyer gave him a rather pointed reproof^ through the 
moutli of a school- boy, hy composing a speech to he delivered on 
a public occasion which gave impunity to the speaker : — 

‘ Permit me, sir,* said the hoy, ‘ under the protection of this privi- 
leged season .... to ask you to ac^cept a few gentle hints in return 
for the many broad ones you favour us with dining the rest of the 
year. If the Spartans allowed their slaves once a year the liberty of 
saying what they pleased, 1 flatter myself that a claim to the same 
indulgemjc may be pardoned in a British scbool-boy. 

‘ To understand an author, you tell us, sir, that we should read in 
the spirit in which he wrote. How, then, can you expect the manly 
genius of a . . TuUy, from the labours of a sour, domineering, flog- 
ging pedagogue ? Pardon me, sir, if upon so feeling a subject, the 
warmth of imagination has carried me beyond the limits of decency.’ 

Some forty years later Mr. De Quincey experienced a different 
phase of the same stem discipline ; and he, who can at will 
paint for us his word-pictures with the broad and massive light 
and shadow of a Rembrandt, or with the minute touch and 
marvellous finish of a Mieris, has thus depicted his experience 

‘ My guardians agreed that the most prudent course was to 

place me at the Manchester Grammar School, not with a view to 
further improvement in my classical knowledge, though the head 
master was a sound scholar, but simply with a view to one of the 
school exhibitions. Amongst the countless establishments scattered 
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all over l^Jngland by the noble munificence of Englishmen and English- 
women ill past generations for connecting the provincial towns with 
the .... universities of the land, this Manchester school was one : 
in addition to other great local advantages this noble founda- 

tion secured a number of exhibitions at Jirasennose College, Oxford, 
to those pupils of the school who should study at Manchostei* for 
three consecutive ycar.s At that time, 1 believe, each exhibi- 

tion yielded about 10 guineas a-ycar, and was legally tenable for seven 
successive years. Now to mo this would have offered a most season- 
able advantage, had it been resorted to some two years earlier 

But at jiresent I was halfway on the road to the completion of my 

sixteenth year As things were, delay had thrown 

the whole arrangement awry. F or the better half of the three years 
I endured it patiently. But it had at length begun to enter more 
corrosively into my ]jeace of mind than ever I had antici})ated. The 
head mastt'r was substantially superannuated for the duties of his 
place. Not that intellectually he showed any syni])toms of decay: but 
in the spirits and physical energies recpiisite for his duties he ttid : not 
so much age as disease, it was, that incapacitated him. Jn the course 
of a long day, beginning at 7 a.m., and stretching down to 5 ]>.m., he 
succeeded in reaching the fartlier end of his duties. But how ? 
Simply by consolidating into one continuous scene of labour, tlie entire 
ten hours. The full hour of relaxation which traditions and 


bye-laws liad consecrated to l)reakfost wa.s narrowed into ten or even 
seven minutes. The two hours’ interval . . . from 12 to 2, p.in., was 
pared down to forty minutes, or less. In this way he walked eoii- 
scientiously through the services of the day, fulfilling to the letter 
every section, the minutest, of the traditional rubric. But ho purchased 
this consummation at the price of all comfort to himself ; and, having 
done that^ he felt himself the more entitled to neglect the comfort of 


others. The case was .singular : he neither showed any indulgence to 
himself .... nor, in thus tenaciously holding on to his place did ho 
(I am satisfied) govern himself })y any mercenary thouglit or wish, 
but simply by an austere sense of* duty. He discharged his public 
functions with constant fidelity and with superfluity of learning ; and 

felt, perhaps, that possibly the same learning united with the 

same xeal might not revolve as a matter of course in the event of his 

resigning the place But not by one atom the less did the 

grievous results .... weigh upon all within his sphere, and upon 


mygfdf .... most ruinously 

‘ At Christmas there was ... a solemn celebration of the season by 


public speeches. Among the six speakers, I as one of the three boys 
who composed the head class, held a distinguished place; and it 
followed also, as a matter of course, that all my friends congregated 
on this occasion to do me honour. What I had to recite was a copy 


of Latin verses on the recent conquest of Malta. ‘ Melite Britmnis 

suhacta^ was the title of my worshipful nonsense Probably 

there were, in that crowded audience, many old Manchester fnends of 
my father, loving his memory, and thinking to honour it by kindness 
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to liis son. Furious at any rate was tlie applause which greeted me : 
furious was my own disgust. Frantic were the clamours as I con- 
clud(^d my nonsense ; frantic was my inner sense of shame at the 
cliildish exhibition.’* 


There romtuns — for hut curt notice — the last but not least 
liberal of those * Foundations’ with which ^Manchester lias been 
endowed. Here,' happily we have not to attempt the unravelnient 
of complex litigations ; but have simply to tell of good achieved 
and of gn^ater good in prospect. 

John ()w(*ns, a Manchester inerchaut, wdio died in July, 1 <^ 16 , 
by his hist will, after bequeathing several legacies to public idiari- 
tii!S and educational establishments already in existence, and 
]na.king adequate jirovision for some ^loor relatives (witlmut un- 
duly lifting them out of their sphere) direiUed that Fie available 
j'i'sidue of his personal estate, should, under the management of 
fourUM'D Inistoes, named in the will, be applied to the purjiose of 
founding — 

‘ An institution for providing or aiding the means of instructing and 
im])roviiig young persons of the male sex (and bcbig of an age not less 
than Iburteen years) in such branches of learning and science as are 
now, and may lie hereafter usually taught in the English Universities, 
hut subject, nevertheless, to the two fundamental and immutable rules 
and conditions hereinafter prescribed, namety— *- 

‘ First. That the studcaits, })roressors, teachers, and other oilicers and 
pcM'sons connc'cted with the said institution, shall not he required to 
make any dccrlaration as to, or submit to any test whatsoever of, their 
rcligkais opinions, and that nothing shall be introduced in the matter 
or mode of education, or instruction in refeninee to any religious or 
theological subject wliich shall be reasonably offensive to the con- 
seience of any student, or of his relations, guardians, or friends, under 
wdios(* immediate care he shall be. 

‘ Secondly. Tliat if, and as often as the number of applicants for 
admission to such institution as students shall he more than iulequate 
to the means of the institution, a preference shall in all cases be given 
to the children of parents residing, or who if dead, or the survivor of 
whom resided when living within the limits now comprised in the par- 
liamentary borough of Manchester aforesaid, or within ten miles from 
any part of such limits ; and secondly to the children of parents 
residing, or who or tlie survivor of whom living, resided within the 
limits comprised in the parliamentary district or division of South 
Lancasliire ; but subject as aforesaid, the said institution shall be open 
to all applicants for admission, without respect to place of birth, and 
without distinction of rank, or condition in society 


NO. XL. 


* 'Autobiographic Sketches,’ ii. 60 — 80. 
B B 
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The institution thus planned has become The Owens College. 
Its germ lay, we believe, in the anonymous article by which attention 
had been called in a public journal to the want of such au institution 
in Manchester. The testator was a native of the town, — horn in 
moderate circumstances, of very unobtrusive lilb and manners, un- 
married, and without near relatives, — and by dint of persevering in- 
dustry had realized a considerable fortune. His ^residue’ amounted 
to 100,0002. !No part of it w'as applicable either to the erection or 
the purchase of a building, hut a subscription (quietly raised by 
the personal exertions of the trustees, and amounting to nearly^ 
10,000/.) soon provided one, on a scale more than sufhcieiit for the 
immediate requirements of the college, and capable of large exten- 
sion hereafter. 

Tlie course of stiuly, as settled by the trustees, comprises : — 

1. Languages and literature of Greece and Rome. 

2. Mathematics. 

3. Natural Pliilosophy. 

4. Logic and Mental Philosophy. 

5. General grammar, English language' and literature. 

6. Hi.story, and Moral and PoHtical JPhilosoijhy. 

7. Natural History. 

8. Chemistry, ^ 

9. Modern Languages. 

10. Commercial Studies. 

The college -was opened on the 12th March, lR51,in the ])resence 
of tlie Bishop of Manchester, of the President of the Lancasbirc 
Independent College, of the Rev. J. J. Tayler, and of many other 
ministers and laymen of various denominations. Its profossoi's 
were empowered to give certificates to candidates for degrees in 
tb(? University ol‘ London, by a royal warrant of the 20th May, 
and it lias for its Principal, Mr. A. J. Scott, a gentleman 
who, at the time of his election, was Professor of English Litera- 
ture and Dean of the Faculty of Arts iu University College, 
liOndon. 

In a preliminary report — printed in 1850 — the Committee of 
Trustees, charged with the preparation of a scheme for the or- 
ganization of tlie college, tlius expressed a hope which may some 
day grow into a reality ; — 

' W e lake this opportunity of inviting attention to the important 
subject of the establishment in Manchester of a university (conferring 

its own degrees, without resort to the metropolitan university 

The claimti of Manchester to such a distinction are, we conceive, not 

inferior to those of Durham and the Owens College, with 

ade(|ndto support, may form the nucleus of a university by which the 
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’beneficial designs of our testator may be carried oat, to an extent 
scarcely contemplated by himself, and greatly to the advantage of this 
and the adjacent counties.’* 

W]i(‘n the time sliall arrive for dealing with the (piestion here 
iiio(.)t(;d, it will deserve consideration whether steps should not 
then he taken to realize for Lancashire souk) adequate amount of 
educaitional benefit from that hecjuest of William Huhrie wliioh, 
hy the hireiitice skill and the enterprising industry of Lancashire 
men, lias grown from thirty pounds a-year, into nearly five thou- 
sancl 2 )()un(Js a-year, and is (in the opinion of a most competent 
Judge ol' sueli questions, Mr. Alexander Kay,) in a fair way to 

1) eeonu\ withiu half a century, at least ten tliousand jiounds 
a-ytiar of net income. f 

Mr. Hulme hoqueathed the jiroioerty which commercial enter- 
prise has thus raised an hundredfold in value, for the support at 
collegt' ol‘ 'four of the poor sort of hntchellors of arts,* to he 
nomiiiate.il and approved of by the warden of tlie (’ollegiate. 
(diurch of Manchester and the Hectors of the Parish (fimrches of 
Ih'estwich and of Hury, in tin? said (?ounty of Lancastei*, for tJie 
tinn‘ being, and their succ^essors for ever ; ‘ my mind and unll 
being that noe such hatchellors shall contvnue to have anything of 
this my exhibition hut only for the space of four years, to he ac- 
aim pted from the time <f such degree taken T His trustees 
hav(j jW'vailed upon Pai'liament to divert a large portion of 
it from a purpose (‘ssentially educational, to the very dilfi'rent 
purjiose of the purchase of advowsous, the building of churches, 
and the erection of parsonage houses. 

The succ(‘Ssivo steps hy which this misappropriation has l»een 
hroughl. about are wortliy of note. Up to 1770, the exhibitions 
<?ontiMned to he four in number, but were gradually raised in 
amount from 10/. to 00/. In that year the Trustees obtained 

2 ) ower to increase the number to ten and the annual allowance 
from GO/. t,o HO/. They were also enabled to grant building 
leases of the land in Manchester for terms not exceeding ninety- 
nine years. In 1795, these powers were extended, and it was 
enacted that the number of exldbitions might be raised to fifr^een, 

* ' R/eport of a Coinmittee of tho Trusteen of OwenB College,’ Feb*. 1850. 

+ Soe Mr. Kay’s valuable evidenoe before the Mancheeter Education Com- 
mittee, already refeiTed to ; and the twenty-first report of the Cliarity Commis- 
sioners (1829), pp. 623 — 637. At the date of this report, the trustees liad a rental 
of 3331/., in Edition to the proceeds of 4911/., lent on mortgage, and of 40,875/., 
money in the funds. Since this article was first in type, Mr. Kay has published a 
})amphlet (which will well repay penisal) intitled * Hulme’s Cliaiity. A letter to 
B. Nicholls, Esq., Mayor of Manchester, on the past management of this Ohaxity ; 
with suggestions for the future application of its large suiplus income.* 

B B 2 
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and their amount to llOZ. a-year. Yet within twenty years of this 
extension of the charity, the accumiilation of its surplus income 
amounted to the sum of 23,700Z.^ 

Again the trustees applied to Parliament, and this time they 
sought and obtained (in 1814) power to make a small departure 
(wliich, however, has proved to liave been but ‘ the thin end of 
the wedge,’) from the testator’s directions, by nominating under’ 
graduates as exhibitioners a year before takiny the dayrec of 
B.A.; and by paying to a lecturer in divinity a sum not (‘xceed- 
ing 150Z. a-year. Th(?y were also empowered to allow to each 
exhibitioner an annual sum not exceeding 220Z. a-year; to dis- 
pense with residence in college during certain terms, and to 
provide lodgings for the exhibitioners at a cost not exceeding 
6000/. 

In 1827 the annual income had increased to 6887/. and the 
‘savings’ to 42,203/. The trirstees appear to have been unable 
to fi vail themselves of the new pow'crlast named cither by purchase 
or l)y building. They now asked Parliament to enab](‘ them ‘ to 
‘apply part of their present and future accumulations of the said 
‘trust, estates, and monies, in the purchase of advowsons of 
‘livings, and to present thereto such individuals ns at tlie time 
‘ of the avoidance of such livings actually shoTtlcl bo, or there- 
‘ tofore should have been exhibitioners on the foundation of the 
‘ said testator in Prazoririoso (^)llego.’ 

The application does not seem to have excited opposition, or 
even to have attracted any degrc'o of public attention; and thus 
an act was tpiictly passed by which the powers souglit- for were 
conceded. Put it was provided that a surplus lund should 
always he left of at least 20,000/., and that not more than 7000/. 
should he expended on any one ndvowson or henefme, 

TVelve years later the trustees appear to have thought that it 
■was time tr) clench the nail which had been so cleverly driven 
thus far. And now tliey asked and obtained tlie following 
enactments (2 Vic. c, 17 — a.d. 1839): — 

‘ 1. The repeal of so much of the Statute 8 Gleo. IV, as directed 
that the accumulated fund should be kept up to 20,000/., and the sub- 
stitution of a proviso that the accumulations should not he less than 
6000/., the consent of three-fourths of the trustees being first obtained 
in writing. W anting such consent the limit was fixed at 10,000/. 

‘ 2. Power to endow or augment the endowment of any benefico 
purchased by the Trust to an amount not exceeding 7000/. 

‘ 3. Power to expend such sums, not exceeding 7000/. in each case, 

* Twentyrfirst Eeport of the Commissioners for inquirmfi: conceminff Charities, 
<1829) p, 624. 
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as they shall think fit in building and endowing churches or chapels ; 
to purchase or build parsonage houses at a cost not exceeding 700^. 
in any one case ; and to possess, as patrons, all the rights possessed 
by the patron of any the like ecclesiastical benetlco.’* 

UndiT this act the trustees have already purchased tweiity-iiine 
beinvlicos, the annual aggregate valiKJ of which appears to be 
about 5100/'. a-year. Ten of tlicse benelices are under 200Z. 
a-year; four of them tiro under lOOZ. a-year; their average value 
is but 1 so/, a-year.t Mr. Kay points out — -justly enough — the 
disparity between livings, or as he prefers to call them ‘ starvings 
sucl) as tliese, and the allow'anee made to the exhibitioners whilst 
at college. We are not, liowever, disposed to lay any stress on 
tiiis point. TJie wliole matter consists of an unjustifiable 
dejiurture from the testator’s intent., and a gross j^erversion of 
tlje int('rost of the public in tlie eiidowmient. The testator 
expr(!ssly says that he desires to assist tlie poor sort of graduates 
whilst they arc at eolh'ge, and no longer. Under the present 
system ‘ rich men,’ we are told, ‘ d(;grade themselves by seeking 
foi’ their sons, or dejicndent relations a college education of 
seven yt‘ars’ duration, at the (‘xpense of a cliarity intended for 
poor scholars ;’J and the trustees further tempt them to make 
the perversion eo-extcnsive with their lives, 'fh us, what might 
have beiMi a noble educational provision for men wlio have to 
light tlie battle of life at a disadvantage, becomes but an 
additional cushion for men who are already at ease. An endow- 
ment jiroducing in half a century more than 200,0()()Z. educates, 
during that time about two htindred and eighty persons. Whilst 
the inquiring by-stander, looking back over the whole period of 
the existence of the benefaction — now somewhat more than three 
half centuries — has to record his conviction that ‘ the deadening 
^ influence of the entire system is apparent from the simple fact 
‘that not a dozen of Hulme’s exhibitioners in the space of 150 
years, have arrived at eminence either in literature or sciencc.”§ 

The Oxford University Commissioners have reported that in 
their opinion the practice of buying livings, jDursued by some 
colleges, ought not to be continued. If that practice be excep- 
tionable on the part of colleges, it is obvious that it must be, 
at least, equally so, on the part of Hulmo’s trustees. Those 
trustees have rejieatcdly asserted that it is not expedient further 

♦ See the abstract of this Act given in Mr. Kay’s Letter to the Mayor of Man- 
chester, pp. 15 — 18. 

+ Oxford University Calendar, as quoted by Mr. Kay, ut swp. p. 88. There is 
some disparity, however, in the gross amount, as it would appear by the table, and 
as it is stated in the text. 

Kay, Letter, &c., p. 34. § Kay, vhi 
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fto increase either tlie mimher or the allowances of exhibitioners, 
and have embodied this their opinion in Acts of Ihirliament.^ 
Surely, then, it is a reasonable inference tliat if Parli anient be 
justihiible in, having already legalized so wide a departure from the 
intentions of the testator, for a limited and sectarian object, it 
will by-aiid‘bye be much better justified in proceeding a step I’ur- 
ther, for an object which shall be at once unsectarian in its scope, 
strictly educational in its ch^iractcr (and thus in that respect more 
accordant with the testator’s will), and in conformity with a Muse, 
deliberate, and matured expression of public opinion on the 
subject. 

And liere, in trutli, lies the conclusion of the wliole matter. 
It is because' pul)li(.‘ opinion is not brought to bt‘ar on (;|uesiious 
such as this, tliat we lind Chethani's h'oimdation prospering in 
one branch, but decaying in anotlier ; tiie Grammar School so 
.managed as to necessitate a litigation, lasting lliij'teen yt'ars and 
costing (KK)OZ., in order to bring it into some degree of corres- 
pondency witli new wants and new circumstaiu'es ; and tiiis noble 
heiiefaetiun of William Hulme, so oml)arra.ssing his trustees by 
the rapid growth of its income^ as to leave thiwa to iiuuir tlu' cost 
of three several A(;ts of rarliament within a quarter of a century 
in order to divert his bounty into a channel which tluj .donor 
never (jonteinplated. 

Chotham’s trustees have not published a single account of 
income or expenditure for five- and -twenty years. The ac(auints 
of the Free Grammar Bchool could only be obtained by resort to 
the Court ol’ Chancery. No accounts of Hulme ’s charity, says 
Mr. Kay, ‘ have been published since 182H,’ and he adds 
Unit he failed to obtain an account of the speeilic expendi- 
ture in the })i:ircha8c of chuiH;h livings ‘ even by application to 
the House of Commons. ’t dohn Owens, on the other hand, 
with wise foresight, expressly directs that his trustees shall, at 
the expe.'iise of the trust estate, once at least in evm'y ytair, pub- 
lish a true, full, and plain account of receipt and expenditure, 
or a complete and intelligible abstract thereof, ‘ once, at least, in 
two newspapers for the time being published and circulated in 
the said borough of Manchester. ’J For security, both against the 

* * Private Acts; 10 Geo. III. <1770) ; 35 Goo. III., c. 62 (1796) ; 64 Geo. III., 
cap. 205, (1814) ; 7 (fc 8 Geo. IV., c. i), (1827) ; 2 Vic., c. 17, (1839). Abstracts 
of v\.otR will V>e found in the first Keport of the Comiiutt^ on Manchester 
and Salford Education, 1852, pp, 477—481. 

t ^ Minutes of Evidence heUnc Manchester and Salford Bduesation Committee, 
Slst June, 1852.’ Q. 2412, 2413, p. 396. 

.1: Extract of the will of John Owens, Esq., in * Proceedings of the Ckmucil of 
the Borough of Manchester, 1846,’ p. 11. 
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actual malversation of* trusty and against tinit silent neglect which 
springs from careless trusteeship (less stigmatized by the courts 
but (H|ually fatal to the charity), there is no expedient half so good 
as that of thorough, frequent, and systematic publicity. 

The bt?st portion of the ^Aet for the better Admumtratlon of 
CharitahU Trusts f which was passed at the close of last, session, 
is the provision it makes to facilitate the securing of this pub- 
licity by those wlio will be at the pains of seeking it.. The 
maciiinery of the A(;t itself, like that of so many others, partakes 
H groat (leal too much of that tond(3ncy to place all institutions and 
all ]5ers(;ns at. the mercy of that most fortunate of mortals (as 
^^ /dney Smitli was wont to call him), the barrister of twelve years’ 
.nrabng; hut the following clauses, which cannot be too widely 
lir : /ed, will be tlie scial-plot of vast improvement in the 
of oui pub' A charitks, if the right use be made of 

« I; cm ; — 

’ The said Board [of Charity Commissioners] may require al^ 
ft persons acting, or having any concern in the management or 
‘t of any (duirity, or tlm estates, funds, or property thereof, 

I*.: ! .*riU(‘r to the said Board, or to their inspectors, or cither of them, 
aooouiitft and statoin' x ts, in writing, in relation to such charity, or the 
* , . . property, inooimj, monies, management, and applica- 
tion thereof 

‘ -XVI. The said Boai’d shall receive and consider all applications, 
. . . . and give such opinion and advice as they think expedient, . . . . 
and every trushje or other person who shall act upon, or in accordance 

with t;ht5 opinion and advice so given shall have 

mdemnity ..... 

‘ JjXI. The trustees, or persons acting in the administration of 
ever^^ charity, shall regularly (mter, or cause to be entered, 


full and true accounts of all mcniey received and paid and 

i^vary year shall cause a clear statement 

of such account to he sent to the clerk of 


the courity court for the district wherein, or netirost adjoining 

whereto, such cliarity is estxiblished, or the property thereof 

situate [ which account and balance-sheet] shall be open to 

the inspection of all persons, at all seasonable hours, on payment of the 

sum of one shilling for such inspection; and every person may 

require and have a copy paying therel'or after the rate 

of twopence for every seventy-two words or hgures.’ 

There are other charities in Manchester, not important enough 
to rank with its * Foundations/ htit which there is good reason 
to hope may derive benefit from those clauses of the new Act, 
which give jurisdiction to District and County Courts in the case 
of ch riites having incomes not exceeding thirty pounds a-year. 

Tha late Thomas Walker, of Longford — a most worthy^ man, 
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both ill public and private life, though, in the good old days of 
‘ Churcli and King/ he -vvas tri(‘d for ‘ sedition/ — at the close of 
his liorougluocvalty, in 1702, published an account of what were 
then culled ‘ the Boroughroeve’s Cniaritios.' They were seven in 
number, with an aggregate inoonie of -SOoL, and were nil intended 
for the relief of poor and ne(?essitous jicople. Two of these 
charities appear to be irrecoverably lost. 1’he fiv(^ wdiich 
remain now produce an annual income of 2100/. L'is. Od. 'Ida; 
principal of these w^as eatablisheil in his lifetime by (Icorge 
Clarke, througli the trusteeship of Humphrey Chethain. Jn Air. 
Walker’s time it produced d20/. a year. In the time of Air. Kay 
(who imitated his predecessors example by publishing an aijcount 
of those charities in 1^18)^ it produced 1070/. a year. Alarshairs 
Charity (the next in importance) produ(‘ed at the former period 
07/. I().s*., and now produces exactly tlu; same amount and no 
moiw TJie diflereiice in present benefiinal result hetAveen 
Clarke's Charity and Alarshall’s (’harity is just the difference 
between wise investment and mnvise — betvveen the good and the 
had ‘ administration of charitable trusts.' 

If the provision made by tlu* new Act for a (dietqier, speedier, 
and more aecessible adjudi(;ation of those legf! (pteslions which 
so often obstruct more prudent iiivestmeiits and wiser manag<;- 
ment, sluiuld work Avell, it wdll he interesting to hoar from its 
framers the reasons wliich indueed them to confine tlie operation 
of some of the most important clauses to charities 'of irhich the 
gross annual income, for the. time heing, does not exceed thirty 
'pounds.’ For the present, it appears, we must be content, in all 
other cases, with recourse, as of old, to the tender mercies of the 
Court of Chancery. 


* ‘ J^roceedings of Maiiclieater Council/ 1848, 175 — li)0. 
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Aet. Ill , — Life of Torquato Tasso, the Ret. R. Milmak. 
Henry Colburn. ISoO. 

(2.) Translation of the Jerusalem Delivered. With u Life of the 
Author. By J. H. Wiefen. And a Postscrii)t on the Rosini 
Controversy. Fifth Edition. Henry G. Bohn. 1854. 

Mii. Aln.MAN has done sodjo serviec to literature, in supplying 
the of Black’s lioavy (piartos by a more correct vershjii of 

Tasso's life than lias hitherto appeared in the English language. 
Bhi(;k, in addition to his inaiiy inelegancies, and fragmentary 
method of treating his subject, embraced the absurd suiipositions, 
framed l)y Tirabosclii and 8erassi, in deference to the House of 
Estc, and coloured the events of the Poet’s life to meet them. 
Had lie been like those whom lie laipies, a pensioned lilirarian of 
'Modena, or written his dull volumes under the dictation of Alfonso, 
he couhl not iiave involved himself deeper in the palliation of 
criine, or more glaringly distorted tlie facts of the case, to screen 
tlio cliaracter of the last Duke of Ferrara, '.riiat such a crude 
ujxdogy for one of the most flagrant acts of despotism should 
hav(! kept undisputed possession of our Libraries for half a century, 
is as little creditable to our relinod tastes, as to our free institutions. 

To ge t rid of such a w^ork is a blessing. Here, however, our ])raise 
of JMr. IMil man’s efforts we fear must stop. His narration is no less 
faulty from the omission of essential details, than Jrom the intro- 
duction of irrelevant matter. Though Tasso is connected with a 
prohlem in Italy, as complicated as that which surrounds the 
name of d iinius in England, of Queen Mary in Scotland, or the 
man with the iron mask in France, Mr. Milman does not care to 
tell us one wmrd about the matter. We are regaled with profuse 
descriptions of the scenery of Sorrento — the place of Tasso's 
nativity, informed how the orange trees grow, and the cascades fall 
in the vale of St. Agatlia ; but of the mode in which Rosini 
has exploded the sophistries of the Modena historiographers, and 
arrived at those conclusions out of which Mr. Milman has woven 
his narrative, not a word is mentioned. The whole affair of the 
^Poet’s love and imprisonment, though involved in the greatest 
^perplexity, is narrated with such an air of circumstantial verity, as 
to lead to the supposition that the subject had never afforded 
room for the slightest doubt, and that Mr.’ Milman had been an 
eye-witness to the entire transaction. 

Besides treating his readers to whole pages of Eustace’s Tour, 
Mr. Milman has encumbered his narrative with a Theological 
theory. It was necessary, according to him, that Tasso should 
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experience tlie most cruel disasters, in order to be purged of his 
frailties and acapiire ii habitual feeling of dependen(?e on the 
Diviiu^ JU'ing. The tyrant who blasted his constitution and ruined 
his genius, consequently did him tin important service by render- 
ing him a better man. To assert this of the most culpable genius, 
reclaimed by the buli'ets of fortune, would hariUy be in the best 
taste in a biographical (?ssay, but to apply it to Tasso is abso- 
lutely revolting. Never, perhaps, was so large « store of mentid 
resources unitexl with so muclj purity of feeling and gentleness of 
disposition as in his person. Idving in the (^entre^ of an age 'when 
revenge was considered sacred, and the bow'l and the dagger "wero 
its ortlinnry instruments, he w^as forgiving to a fault: no one ever 
injured him, wdiose hatred he did not strive to smile away ]»y 
deeds ol‘ winning coiirtt*sy. He regarded the code ol‘ chivalry as 
a second gosp(d, and acted up to the highest sense of hoiunir its 
laws or Jiis own feelings could inspire. What Goethe puts into 
his moutJi is true to the letter. 

O dass die edelste der Thaten Rich 

Ilier sichtbar vor mich siellte rings xmigeben, 

Von grasslicher Gefahr icb driiiige zu, 

Und wagte geru dass Lebeii . . 41 . . 

Even at ibat period of life when the passions are in the pleni- 
tude of their strength, he was distinguished for child-like simplicity 
and innocence of manners. The fact is, had Tasso possesseil more 
guile, he would have escaped the greater part of his misfortunes. 
IJy acting in scrupulous conformity with the nohler instincts of 
his nature in a depraved age, and dealing with men as if tlu?y 
were as honest as himself, he got trampled undeiTuot. His 
eufieriugs, instead of being sent as a punishment for his vices, were 
in reality the natural consequence of his virtues. 

If creative genius claim ])re-eminonce in art, it cannot he 
denied that Tasso belongs to the first rank of his species. He 
has surpassed Theocritus in Pastoral, written lyrics equal to the 
best of l*indur\s, and, in the grandest of human compositions, 
placed his name on a level with Homer and Virgil. Nor are his 
triumphs confined alone to Uie imaginative art. Like his great 
English rival he grappled with most of the leading political, moral, 
and philosophical questions of his day, and has left us some 
diidogues not inferior to Shaftesbury, and some essays which 
might do credit to Charron or Della Casa. To his critical dis- 
courses on epic poetry the ripest minds of’ Italy have bad rectnirse, 
as containing the wisdom of Aristotle, without Ms exclusiveness, 
and affording liie only sure guide to tlie just and the true in the 
highest teanoh of poetic art. The failures of a mind so variously 
distinguished may be admitted, without materially detracting 
Ijroni its merits. That he did not succeed in a serious romantic 
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poem is naturally accounted for by the nature of the subject ; 
that he failed in tragedy may be fairly said to be more owing to 
the dotage into which a hideous imprisonment and a series of 
physical infirmities had prematurely hurried his mind when be 
made the attempt, than to any original lack of ability Jbr dramatic 
composition. That much of his prose is disfigured l)y p(;dantry 
and sophistical reasoning may be as readily admitted and excused 
from tlic influence of Aristotle over tl)e times in which lie lived, 
and the predominance which words, at the sudden resuscitation 
of classical learning, had acquired over things. Even admitting 
these few drawbacks in their full extent, Tasso is still a man whom 
tlu^ moderns may fairly confront with the heathen writers, and 
challenge antiquity to produce a parallel. To place the biogra- 
pluTs of such a man right widi the public, is a debt which wo 
owe to ju.stice, — a sunmy of his life and writings is no less due to 
his gi'iiiiis and liis fame. 

Tasso, unlike others of his class, sprung from a sire who 
had already achieved literary distinction. Bernardo Tasso be* 
longed to a class of men who unfortunately for Italy have long 
since l»ecomo extinct. The rise of letters in the sixteenth century, 
which was peculiarly favoured by the (dassic associations of Italy, 
attracted the noblest of its minds from professional pursuits, and 
fixed them on the newly discovered treasures. That, country, 
from a land of intellectual sterility, became in an age covered with 
literary institutions ; and gave birth to a race of scholars fitted 
to dispute the jtrizes of political eminence with tlie nobility and 
the clergy. The diplomatic service, the bureaus of statesmen, the 
closets of princes, and die curatorsbip of cities, were filled with 
persons of literary pretension. The suh-division of Italy into 
petty states, and die emulation of their gorgeous courts in die 
patronage of the fine arts, direw open the paths of honour to every 
aspirant to Jhimassiis, and in some measure cherished their inde- 
penden(;eand restless disposition. 8uch was the number of govern - 
ments in Italy that whoever was disgusted with one, liad only to 
undertake a day’s journey to find a welcome reception with 
another ; and so great was the jealousy between the reigning 
princes, diat a savan could carry no bettor recommendation to his 
projected allies than a quarrel with his old patrons. The ease 
with which men, conspicuous for their .attainment and capacity, 
thus acquired greatness, whilst they preserved their freedom, car- 
ried the arts in Italy to a higlier prt(ih than in any other corntry 
in Europe. The partition of territory and the jealousy of rival 
princes which destroyed the political power of Italy and made %er 
plains the battle-field of Europe, led to her pre-eminence in 
literature and placed her in the van of European civilization. 

Bernardo went through the wandering but dignified career of his 
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(ilass, and if hi a change of service led him at last to misfortune, 
ills miseries are to he traced rather to liis want of judgment 
thnn lo tlio necessity of liis position. Ho was first employed in the 
service of Count Guido Rangonc, general of the ehiircli, by whom 
lie was sent to Paris to urge Francis I. to hasten his army into 
1 taly for the purpose of liberating Clement Vl l., who had first been 
hesieged and afterwards imprisoned by the imperialists. WJien 
the war was terminated by the unfortunate ex])oditi()n of Lautrech, 
Bernardo entered the service of lienee, tlie Ducliess of Ferrara, 
which he soon abandontHl, we suspect on account of her Calvinis- 
tic tendencies, and attiiched himself as soi^rdary to Sanseverino, 
Prince of Salerno, to whom he liad become knmvn, by tlie publi- 
cation of bis Amori. Jn the suite of this Prince, who followed 
tlu5 fortunes of the Spanish Charles, the father of d'asso was 
present at most of the hattles which that Emperor waged, for the 
subjugation of Europe. While the bullets were wliizzing round 
him at the siege of Tunis, Bernardo (?om|)Os('d sonnets to the 
beauty of Ginevra Mulatcsta, and in the havoc of the Spanish 
retreat from the bloody field of (.T’rcsola, he was only intent on 
investing the defeat which I'isvart gives the giants in the Amadigi, 
with an air of reality. From the fracas of The camp, Bernardo 
passed to the boudoirs of beautiful women and the lialls of 
learned societies. Tn the palatial gardens of Salenio he relieved 
the graver occupations of the desk, by reading to the Ihineess 
Villamariiia tlie loves of Elorcstan and Clorisande, and the ad- 
ventures of Alidor. 'Fhesc ifeenes were frecjiiently diversiH(ul by a 
winter sojoLini at Padua and A'enico ; where lie invigorated his 
intellect by the converse of literary competitors and eulivened his 
l(?elings by new associations of wit and beauty. After a morning 
passed with l\)mponatius, descanting on the merits of tlio platonic 
philosopliy, or from a dispute with Sadolet on tlie effects of the 
rtivival of letters, he hurried to the suppers of Tullia of Aragon, 
the Aspasia of Italy. 

It was not till the golden visions of youth had passed, that 
Bernardo fettered himself with domestic ties. He had, previous 
to liis acquaintance with the Prince of Balcrno, laid siege to the 
heart of Ginevra Malatesta ; but that lady capitulated to Cavalier 
Ohizzi, whose verses, probably, were worse, but whose situation 
was better than that of his rival.^ His patron, anxious to fix 

On occasion, Bemardo wrote the sonnet commencing— 

* Poi cho la parte men perfetta e bella 

which, ^ we learn from Rosalli, was committed to memory by almost every 
person of distinction in Italy. It is a request to Ginevra, that she would love him 
with ^>iatonic affection ; and that, though another possessed her body, be might 
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liis affections by aii advantageous settlement, introduced liim to 
Portia Kossi, a lady of rank, whose beauty was enhanced ])y the 
promise of a large dowry. In company with his young wife, 
Bernardo retired to Sorrento, a village at the base of that spur 
of the Apennine which divides Salerno from the gulf of Naples. 
In this delicious retreat, which the ancient poets feigned to be 
the dwelling of the syrens, lie passed eighteen months in an 
elysium of enjoyment, his attention being divided between the 
attractions of his accomplished lady, and the composition of tlie 
Ainadigi. But the hoarse sounds of war at length broke in 
upon liis sylvan paradise. Bernardo was summoned to attend 
the Prince of Salerno ; who, as gcncnil of the Italian infantry, 
was about to proceed to tlic assistam^o of the Manpiis of Gnasto in 
the defence of Garignan. During his absence on this unfortunate 
expedition, Tonpiato Tasso, the third of the family, first saw the 
light on the morning of the 11th of March, 1544. 

Witli the birth of ToiHpiato may be said to have commenced 
the misfortunes of the family. Bernardo wa.s not long re- 
turruHl from the Imperial Court, wliithcr he bad proceeded with 
his patron after the unfortunate reverses in Piedmont, before he 
was again called to Germany in connexion with an embassy 
which led to the total blight of his fortunes. Don I’edro de 
Toledo, tlie Spanish Viceroy of Naples, being anxious to confer 
upon that country the blessings of the Inquisition, tlie people 
foreseeing liis designs of mascpiing political tyranny under tlio 
guises of religion, ran to arms, and requested ftanseveriiio to 
represent their cause at the Spanish Court. Bernardo, without 
duly revolving in bis mind the fickleness of the Neapolitans, 
and tlie dungers to wliicli the high spirit of Sanseverino would 
ho exp()S(‘(l by the probable failure of his attempt to rc(!al a 
powerful minister, urged that prince to engage in the rash entt?!'- 
13rise. Aip tin; consequences followed that might have been 
anticipated from advocating the claims of a revolutiontiry party 
witli a despotic monarch. The cannon of the Viceroy quelled 
the mutinous spirit of a handful of exasperated nobles and fisher- 
men. The Prince of Safenio, after being detained prisoner at 
Nuremhurg by tlie command of Charles, found his life in peril 
on his return to Naples from the machinations of the irri 
tated minister, and, in an evil hour, went over to the French 
monarch. 

At this juncture, a person of ordinary judgment in Bernardo s 
situation w'ould have been bristling with caution. His conduct 
was characterised by the most reckless imprudence. It was 
certainly open to him either to forsake or follow his patron; 
hut to share the defection of Sanseverino, while he left his family 
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and property at the mercy of the Neapolitan government, would 
have been perfect nitidness. Yet this step he took. We need 
hardly detail the consequences. Bernardo was outlawed with 
his patron ; his property was seized, his wife detained in Naples, 
and her dowry filched from his grasp by greedy relatives. There 
can be little doubt that Bernardo was impelled to adopt the 
rash course he took by \ove of change, and by an eager desire to 
plunge in the glittering revelry of the French Court, and to 
grasp the splendid prizes which the Jilliance of Sanseverino with 
the French monarch held out to him. He passed a year between 
St. Germans and the capitol in se^eming oblivion of the little 
group he left behind him at Naples, intent upon the grand 
scheme that was to place Sanseverino in the seat of Toledo, 
but lelieving his contemplations at the political chessboard, by 
literaiy disputes with the members of the Academie des Inscrip- 
tions, and by Ihrtations with the maids of honour who suirounded 
the beautiful Margaret of Vallois. But the reckoning day w-as 
at liaiid. No pnnishraents we meet with here exceed the efiects 
of our own vices. The selfish father begets children who plunder 
him in their youth, and forsake him in his old age. Bernardo 
had soon to bring to the grave of a heart-l^ken wife the bitter 
tributes of aif(3ction w'hieh had slumbered only to rouse itself 
with the more fearful energy when it was tocj late ; and to leel 
id’ter the golden visions inspired by French promises Juid nndted 
awjiy, that he was cast a beggar on the world. 

Tasso early exhibited a passion for letters, though this pursuit 
derived tinything but encouragement from the complication of 
misfortunes with which liis father’s rashness environed him. He 
was one of the first scholars of the infant society of Jesus, wdio 
at Home and Naples were beginning to evince signs of that 
proficiency which was shortly to give them the education of Europe. 
Snell was the ardour with which he studied, that, not content with 
I'ising with the sun, we are informed kis mother found it necessary, 
for the sake of quiet, to send iiim frequently to these lathers, before 
daybreak, with a lantern to show him the rood. Having mastered 
the elements of Latin and Greek, he withdrew, in liis tenth year, 
to pursue his studies under the roof of his father, who> bankrupt 
in health and fortune, had sought shelter in Borne. After two 
years’ stay he lost his mother, who, oppressed by her relatives, 
ami separated from her husband, had retired to a convent, where 
she died after twenty-four hours' illness of a broken heart. The 
self-devotion of Portia Bossi seems to have equalled all that is 
related of the Boman matrons in the best ages of the republic. 
Hhe was a woman of the deepest sensibilities,^ yet with sufficient 

^ ' D^iderando,* Bays Bernardo, 'mia moglie di vivere meco, ancor <jfi io stessl 
n|^ — Lottere, vol. ii. p. 142. 
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fortitude to sacrifice her personal feelings to the interests of her 
family. Her health sank under the struggle. Bernardo poured 
out his grief in thrilling hexameters. Torquato ever afterwards 
would wear nothing but black in token of his sorrow, and when 
twenty years had rolled away, renewed liis regret at the loss in 
liis Ode to Metauro, witli such bitter anguish of feeling as is only 
evinced over the lifeless body. The grave had hardly closed 
upon bis wife, than Bernardo heard, with consternation, that the 
Dulvc of Alva, who had succeeded Toledo, as Viceroy of Naples, 
was marching rapidly on Eome to return the insults which Paul 
TV. was so inconsiderately lavishing on the Christian princes of 
Europe. Bernardo, in fear of his life, and dreading another 
repetition of the scenes enacted under the constable of Bourbon, 
thought of nothing but precipitate flight. Poor Torquato was 
despatched to his father’s relatives at Bergamo. The little 
property, however, which Bernardo had been enabled to collect 
from the Neapolitan wreck, was abandoned to the Homan govern- 
ment, and Bernardo departed stealthily in the night for Ravenna, 
without luggage or apparel, with only two shirts and the Amadigi. 

The father aiid son in a few weeks joined each other at 
Pesuro, whither Bernardo had been drawn by the invitation of 
the Duke of Urbino. Here Tasso pursued bis studies under the 
tutors of the young prince, Francesco Maria, whose lessons and 
amusements lie equally shai*ed, and whose friendship was of 
service to him in evil days. During the two years spent at 
l,i rhino and Pesaro, Torquato completed his acquaintance with 
the classical languages, and grew an adept in the arts of iencing 
and riding, accomplishments at that age of no tiifli ng utility in 
Italy. He also applied himself to mathematics under the 
ceh/brated Oommandine, and seems to ha\’e acquired a strong 
liking for the pursuit. The instructions which Torquato received 
from this excellent geometer had, no doubt, a similar effect to 
what the same study formerly wrought in Virgil, and afterwtirds in 
Milton. It fortified those ideas of lunainous order and masterly 
arrangement which distinguish everything he wrote, and the 
neglect of which has proved fatal to the reputation of nearly all 
the romantic poets of the sixteenth century. Southey lit his 
fire with Euclid, and subsequently complained that the study of 
mathematics deadened the fancy, and contraeted the heart ; but 
he did not to remember that. Ariosto was the* only poet who 
had slighfed ihe order of their methods and triumphed ; and that 
the ' FaejSpQueene,’ with all its super.b imagery, through imitating 
the disni;4^r of the Orlando, had become as dull as his own ^ics* 

TaseK^^iivhis fourteenth year, removed to Venice, where he was 
employed^ by his father, who had been appointed Secretary to the 
Venetian Itchdemy, in transcribing copies of the 'Amadigi^ for 
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tlio perusal of the critics, previous to publication. It was 
probably owing to the drudgery- of this o(?cupation, that he 
ac(|iiired that fellow-feeling for Statius, who had similarly toiled 
at his father’s ponderous epic on the Gallic destnictioii of the 
Capitol, which led him to impute the secret profession of 
Christianity to the poet laureate of Domitian, as well as to 
imitate his sonorous cadences and majestic amplifications. Like 
Statius, he relieved the w’^eariness of his task by daily incursions 
into poetic literature, where it is to be feared the two poets nu^t 
with too many examples of the systematic plagiarisms in which 
their sires indulged, and which they too frequently imitated. 
Tasso, however, did not become a poet on the easy terms of the 
llomau bal'd, liecaiiso he had been articuled to the prolession. 
Ho Avas not drilled in dactyles and spondees, and taught to write 
verses as soldiers arc taught to fire in platoons. Butin tlic same 
manner as the youthful Pope he was obliged to scramble for 
himself. Por three years he shut himself up in the family 
library at Venice, and familiarized bis mind with all iIjo jiro* 
ductions that tlie ancient and modern world liad jiroducc'd (tf a 
deathless character. He analyzed the most brilliant passages 
in the works of Dante, Petrarch, Ariosto, ai^J Ilomor, and com- 
menced that critical study of Virgil, Avhich suhsequently 
enabled him to infuse into his great epic, the grace and majesty 
of the ‘ JEnekL' Nothing was too great or too little for him 
that had any hearing on his art. From balancing scuitiments 
and similitudes, he passed to the choice of words and the 
structures of sentences, until the magic of the author s manner, 
and his power of raising emotions, became revealed to liim. 
These pursuits Avere not uhfrequently interrupted by paternal 
lectures on the uncertain success of literary efforts and the 
scanty rcAvards AA’^hich awaited the highest genius. Tasso had tlie 
persecutions and the penury of Dante, and tlie miserable fate 
of Ariosto, as governor of the petty swamp of Garfagnaiia, pointed 
out to him to deter him from similar pursuits, just as Horace 
had the examples of Albus and Barms placed before his mind 
a.s the destiny which awaited him should he enter on a profligate 
(•areer. While the strains of Ariosto Avere resounding in his ears 
from the lips of the gondoliers of Venice, and his praises were 
echoed by the high-born dames and cavaliers Avho, from the 
noble palaces on the Eialto, dictated the laAvs of taste to Europe, 
Tass(» preferred the splendid fame of the Ferrarese Homer, -io 
the coronets of princes, and resolved in secret to tear the sceptre 
of Parnassus from his grasp, though the struggle should be 
attoided with oatmeal and a garret. His bodily movements, 
uowever, in the meantime obeyed the behests of Ms father. At 
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his desire he left Venice to prosecute his legal studies at Padua, 
and at the end of a year produced — as a mark of proficiency in 
his new pursuit — an epic poem. 

The study of law is proverbially hostile to imaginative pursuits, 
and hardly one of the immense crowd from Ovid down to 
Metastasio, who have abandoned the forum for the quieter walks^ 
of Helicon, have alluded to their early legal training except in 
terras of disgust and abhorrence. Why this aversion to a study 
wliicli Burke pronounced to afford the finest employment for the 
human intellect ? — the reasons are obvious. A profession which 
exacts a strict adherence to facts, and which distributes its 
highest rewards to those who are most successful in disentangling 
facts from a series of theoretical statements, can no more blend 
with studios which give the reins to the imagination, than flame 
can mix with water. If tlie imaginative element be strong, 
anything which checks its development, or produces an alien 
habit of mind, must be accompanied with pain and repulsion, 
and these feelings will bo the more severely felt, in proportion to 
the power which the imagination exercises over the mind, and 
the dryness of the adverse pursuit. But civil law during the 
decline of the Boraan Empire and the middle ages, was not so 
much a series of well digested truths classified in scientific 
gnidation, as a farrago of isolated opinions framed to meet the 
exigencies of the moment, and taxing the memory rather than 
the judgment of the learner. Nor were its enactments of any 
avail when opposed to the will of the reigning despot, or to the 
2)5issions of any chief i)owerful enough to summon to his aid a 
trooji of brigands or body of armed retainers. Hence, in 
addition to the abstract dryness of the pursuit, law, in those 
times, was strijjt of the certainty of science, and of the means by 
which it could give eflect to its decrees in cases of any magnitude 
or importance. Montesquieu had not arisen to give to its 
details the elegance of j^bilt^sophic disquisition, nor had the 
popular judgment become sufliciently mature to enable the 
executive to impose its mandates on the wealthy and the 
powerful. It is, therefore, very natural that the crowd of wits 
who settled in Borne during the second and third century of the 
deebne, with the intention of studying law, and the more imposing 
group of poets who', in obedience to their sires, betook themselves 
to ^e same pursuit at the resurrection of letters, should recoil 
fro$ the task with something like the same impulse as an elastic 
spi^g recovers its position when the pressure is removed which 
for^d it out of its natural direction. Ovid and Valerius Flaccus, 
with such of their contemporaries as ha'd been similarly articled, 
felt as much relief after their deliverance, as if they had been the 

NO. XL. c c 
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^ctims of nightmare ; and the feelings of Ariosto, Petrarch, and 
Marino, in similar circumstances, were not less joyous than those 
of the captive on renewing his acquaintance witli liberty. Tasso, 
while appearing to listen to the dry dissertations of Puiiciroli on 
tile lienches of the Paduan University, was in reality exploring 
the forest of iVrdennes with Einaldo in quest of adventures, or 
coinmuning in secret with tliose angelic beauties which Ijis 
foncy was over ready to suminon from heaven. Nor could it 
have escaped liis attention when the hoarse voice of the professor 
dissipated those visions, that Sciarra, with Ins army of banditti, 
in the immediate neiglibourliood, was a-ffordiug a pnmtical com- 
mentary on the value of Ids legal occupatioiiB by setting alike 
the edicts of courts and sovereigns at deliaiice. Tlie eflect of 
these (;ombined motives on tlie mind of Tasso was irresistible. 
He knew by tlm example of Cicero and the youngcu' l^liny, that 
good pleading was invariably associated with wretched bexametei*a, 
and chose ratlier to forsake Justinian, than to become iu liis 
company an opulent citizen, but an indifferout poet. Tlio epic 
he had composed during the first yetu' of his legal course, showed 
.Beniardo it was useless to oppose the bent of his son’s disposition, 
and Torquato gave u]) the pretence of law wMi tim air of a njaii 
who abandons his profession with the certain prospect of achieving 
greatness.^ 

^liinaldo,’ the heroic poem winch Tasso c(^inpletcd in his 
eighteenth year, has b<‘eri the theme of extravagant eulogy as well 
as depreciiition. But the public, wlio, alter all, form the ultimate 
court of appeal in miittei'S of fiction, have long ago dispensed with 
criticism by consigning it to oblivion. f No doubt many splendid 
passages might be selected from the work, as the magie enchant- 
ments of -Manbrino, the description of Clarice, and tlie Asiatic 
sojourn of b’Iori?m, where Einaldo finds himself much in the siime 
predicament as .Tjims «at the court of tlie Queen of Carthage ; hut 
the entire twelve (santos could not he mastered without prolonged 
effort, and oven with those "who have screwed up their courage 

* Milton also, on every occasion, speaks of the study of law with indignation or 
contempt. * Home allured to the trtide of law’ (he writes, in his * Treatise on 
Education') ^ grounding their piu^scis not on the prudent and heavenly eoiitem- 
plation of justice and equity — wliich was never taught them — but on Uie promising 
and pleasing thoughts of litigious terms, fat contentions, fiCnd flowing fees,’ And 
m his Latin poem to his father, he thanks him for his forbearance — 

' Nee rapis ad leges, maid custodita que gentis, 

J ura, tiec iusulsis damnas clamoribus aures** 

- *!• Only two editions. Tlie work appeared during the first ten years of its pub* 

; and as tin-; secjon tl fliflered in no wise from the first, and was issued by 
the same publisher, it may be fairly suspected to h a re-issue of the first with a 
new tit^B-page. 
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to the task, the sense of relief when the work is thrown aside, 
is not unequal to that which is felt, when one has waded 
through a volume of Kiipin or a chapter of Ouicciardini. It 
is hut justice, however, to ascribe the failure of Tasso rather to 
his subject than to his manner of treating it. If an artist should 
paint Imttles in whicjJi a single hero slaughters whole legions of 
brave warriors, witliout receiving a scratch in return ; if he siiould 
paint delicate ladies triumphing in the massacre of their IbiTiier 
ioVi'TS, and adoring the prowess which has despatched tlaan to 
ohlivion, though the drawing might rival in fidelity the outlines of 
iiaphael, and tluj light and shades match the hrilliant colours of 
Guido and Tintoretto, it is evident that the picture could not find 
favour with two generations, Noav it was. unfortunate for the 
early genius of I’asso, and the more mature fame of Spenser, that 
the traditions of chivabw, and the imj)ortaiit position which the 
Arabs had already gained in Europe, brouglit this kind of tiling 
into reqiK'st, and that the mocking genius of Ariosto had invested 
it with a tnuisient po])ularit,y. Poets could not sing oxet^pt about 
fairy ptilaces and nnigic castles, the abodes otMove and slaughter, 
— of (lainsels who killed till they were no longer killing, and who- 
did not feel at home with their lovers until they had seen them 
hut(!her a hundred of th(*ir former adonu’s ; of heroes who 
walked unscaithed through fin‘ and water, and (^oped single-handed 
with legions of devils and armiijs of giants ; of knights who slept 
in temples of beauty, (lined in balls of cotxrtesy, and wandered up 
hills X)f hope and down valleys of despair. For such subjects 
Ijisso and his English con temporary did all that the most powerful 
saturnine minds could effect, hut unfortunately their genius ’was 
far from pailaking of that burlesque and mordant disposition 
wlircili was necessary to invest their romances with tlie slightest 
interest. Instead of dealing with their romance as Burger dealt 
with Baron Munchausen, or giving their heroes a satii'ical air, and 
sending them with hippogi'iffs on a voyage to the moon, they treat 
them as ordinmy mortals, and involve them in a dull round of 
solemn adventures. The consequence is that the ‘ Binaldo,’ were 
it not for the ‘ Jenisalem,' would have long since been forgotten ; 
and that the ‘ Faerie Qiteene’ is now only read by those who are 
curious about the early triumphs of Enghsh poetry. 

Tasso liad no sooner obtained his father’s approval of his new 
pursuit than he exchanged the. tedious discourses of Panciroli for 
the more congenial lectures of Sigonius on the poetics of Aris- 
totle, and applied himself to the study of what was then called 
philosophy, under Pendasio and Piccolomini. These pursuits 
were rathm' varied tlian enlivened by the pedantic conferences of 
his father s friend Bperone Sjxeroni, who acted as a sort of Qum- 

c c 
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tilian td the university, and promised to make Tasso eloquent in 
so many lessons. There can he little doubt that the scholastic 
doctors and the professor of belles lettres took an unusual deal 
of pains to wnrp the poet’s genius. As Sigonius, however, w as 
an antiquarian of uncommon elegance and research, his cvilical 
instructions were probably of considerable advantage to Tasso. 
Never, at least, tvas there a period when criticism could do less 
harm, as the poets wore continually overstepping the boundaries 
which propriety sets to fancy; and the case indeed, was so 
desperate, that even Aristotle might be called in with advantage. 

Tasso resided at the university with tlie son of the Duke ot' 
Termoli, and numbered among his associates Scipio Gonzago 
and Annibal di Capua, future cardinals, whose rooms and purses 
W'ere equally at his disposition. Jiernardo having realized nothing 
hut empty praise from the publication of the ‘ Ainadigi,’ was un- 
able to remit his sou a shilling, raid left liim to lean upon the great. 

The jicaceful avocations of Tasso at the Padua University wi're 
'disturbed by one of those college rows so customary in the six- 
tCMmth century. Sigonius, it appears, W'as a strict defender of the 
unities of time and phiee, and refused to ahglre a jot of the Aristo- 
telian doctrine resiiecting the ancient drama, llobortelli, on the 
other hand, denounced tliis view” as destructive to liistorical 
representation, mid as imposing unnecessary restriction, on 
genius. Tlie pupils of the tw’o professors met to decide the 
question with clubs and swords, in the alleys of the university. 
Hard knocks, contusions, and blood ensued. 4’he professors 
themselves engaged in the vifdee. Sigonius received several severe 
bruises on tlie temples, and Kohortelli came ofl’ with a disloeatcil 
slioulder-hlade. Such skinnishes were by no means coniimMl to 
Italy. By Cam and Isis, at the university of Paris, and the 
Dominican halls of Salamanca, a dispute in llie schools w” as gene- 
rally settled by the physical strength of the contending piirties in 
the field. In Oxford and Cambridge, the question whether the 
Latin vowels were to he pronounced in accordance with the 
English or Continental standard, evoked a series of brawling fights 
which led to many broken lieads and contused faces, and placed 
the rooms of the professors in u state of siege for several days. 
In l^iris, the dispute about universals raised a storm in the uni- 
versity, which frightened the government and cost Carpentier and 
Ilamus thoir lives, llosetti was mobbed for venturing to teach* 
^pillary attraction ; and Oliva, for liazarding an opinion on the 
Greek clironology, ivns tortured in liis chamber, and tUrow'ii 
through the window. Nor w^ere things much better in the Spanish 
CoHeges. Alva was frequently compelled to call out his fierce 
^ h (gates to quiet the gownsmen of Madrid, and the garrison was 
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obliged to interpose, to protect tlie outposts of orthodoxy at 
Salamanca. It seems that the combative principle which had 
formed tlie leading characteristic of society in its feudal stage, 
still strongly pervaded the upper classes, wlien the causes in which 
it took its rise were dying out. No entertainment was relished 
unless it was preceded by reckless combats, in which either life or 
limb was endangered. The amusements of the most refined ranks 
consisted in bloody tilts and tournaments, and even elegant women 
were taught to look out for broken heads and splintered hones 
w'ith delighted expectancy. The strong muscular frame and 
pugnacious spirit whieli such customs engendered, could not be 
repressed by literary pursuits. Men who had grown up in tlic 
vicinity of learned balls and museums, whose entire lives bad been 
devoted to the bmnanizing pursuit of letters, were hardly in 
that age more civilized than Barclay s di'aymen wJio thrashed 
If{i.yniiu. 

Sigonins and his friends, fearing worse consequences from 
tl)c strength of the opposite party, retired to Bologna, wliere 
they w(‘re allowed to maintain the unities of Aristotle with- 
out interruption. Tasso, wdio was ready to become a martyr 
to the principle, was among the number. Ilis stay, lunvover, 
in the new university was of sliort duration. Some pasquinades 
having been circulated through the towm, compromising the 
dignity of the municipal officers, liis rooms were searched, 
and his letters and papers seized during his absence, with- 
out, however, affording any clue to the autliorsliip. Tasso, 
offended at this violation of decency, abandoned the university, 
and went to seek, his father at the court of Mantua. Learn- 
ing, however, that Bernardo had been despatched to Romo on 
some business (jonuected with the duchy, lie went to reside a 
sliort time at Castelvetro, wnth some friends of his father, whom 
he had celebrated in the ‘ Rinaldo.’ From Castelvetro he w^ent to 
Correggio, on a visit to Claudia Rangona, whose beauty and ac- 
complishments he had also chronicled in his epic. Tasso was 
saved from the hard necessity of testing the gratitude of other 
acquaintances whom he had introduced into the Palace of Cour- 
tesy,’ by a letter from his noble friend, Scipio Gonzago, inviting 
him back to Padua, and requesting him to become a member 
of the Academy degli Eterei, wliich the noble youth had opened 
in his mansion. Torquato, who was not in circumstances to re- 
quire much w^ooing, accordingly repaired to Padua, where he re- 
sumed his study of Aristotle, and commen^d that of Plato, 

His study of Aristotle was already bogiffliing to influence the 
desipi of the poem that constitutes Tasso s principal claim to the at- 
tention of posterity. During his fiist residence at Padua, influenced 
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either by a Latin poem of the Holy Wiu\ or more probably by 
the threatening attitude which the 'j’nrks^ displayed towards 
Europe, Tasso had selected the conquest of Jerusaleni by (jodefroy 
of Bouillon as the subject of an epic poem. At Bologna, he laid 
out the design, invented several episodes, and executed some 
portions of the work, i-ather, however, as a trial oi‘ st}*(‘ngt]i, 
than with tmy view’ to immediate publication. In oi’der tiiat 
the poem might lose no beauty, either in the groundwork of 
the plan, or in elaborate finish, wdiioh fornsiglit and reflect i(»ii 
could funiish, he now sat down to review all the doctrines 
in connexion with the epic, resolved, irres])ective of ])opular 
feeling, to folk)w tljosemost consonant wdih sound taste and 2 >oeiic 
justice, d’he result of his meditatious w'us emboclicd in three 
discoiu'sos addressed to his college fiiend Scj])io (ionzaga, the 
first of whi(di tj*eats of tlie matter, tlic second f)f the ft)rni, and 
the third ol' the em])ellishments suited to epic poetry. The positions 
advanced by d asso are, in iue main, those of Aristotle, but 
defended by moie popular arguments, and treated with gi’eater 
geometrical order and precision. Some of these, liowever, are 
open to criticism, and have already been challenged by critics no 
less distinguished tliun Mr. Hmiie and l»rd Holland. J.'nsso 
nmiDtains with some waniith tliat the (‘xecution of an lj(M'oic 
poem is of inferior importance to tlte choi(‘e of the sulqect. and tlie 
invention of the design ; believing, wl)en once the grouiuhvork 
lias been laid, that a third-rate artist can run up the structure, 
and give an air of elaborate finish to thepeiformancc. Mr. Tlutno, 
and the noble biographer of Lope de AT.‘ga, on the othi'r haml, 
maintained that the probability of the story, and the reguhiritv of 
tlie design, are beauties rather oniamental than uecessnrv, and 
tluit the force of the versification, the vivacity of the images, the 
justness of the descriptions, are the chief cireiimstanoes wliieh 
distinguish the epic poet from the prosaic novelist, and give him 
so high a lank among the heroes in literature. Tasso and 
Aiistotle were undoubtedly wTong, hut their critics instead of 
modifying their opinions, sought to find truth by reversing their 
position, and only ran into the opposite error. An epic cun no 
more succeed wliOvSe descriptions conflict with nature and wdiose 
design is involved in illimitidile confusion, tlian one which flags 
from the absence ol the natural play of the passions and the want 
of vigour in the execution. The twi; works in the Italian and 
English languages w^hich contain the greatest quantity of poetical 
materials are the Ad(^e of ‘ Marino’ and tlie 'Faerie Queene,’ yet 
,tliey are as imieh unreW as the heautifuUy-modelled hut languishing 
epms of Trissiiio and Bltickmore. To form a combination of 
and credible events, which shall delight the fancy witliout 
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ofiVnding reason, to keep every phase of their development in 
consonance with nature and ])robahility, is a task at least as 
diiiiciilt iis to enibellish the narration with imagery and sentiment, 
and not less neoessaay to the success of the fable. Tlie magic 
colours of llnbens would be of little avail to a painter who could 
not command soiriething of the bold and accurate (outlines which 
distinguish tlie desi'gns of llaphaoL If Tasso erred in B]>oculatio,n, 
his fault was accompanied with the happiest results. It led him 
to hestow that attention on the design of the work which enabled 
him to distance all his c.ompetitors in the beauty and variety of 
iiis (*|)is(*des, and in the tact of enlisting the feelings more deeply 
in his story at every stage of its deveh^pment. Of all the groat 
epic poems wdiich have been the admiration of nianlund, tlie 
^J(!nxsa, Icin’ alone would make a tolerable novel, if reduced to prose, 
and ivlntcd without that splendour of versification and imagery 
with which it is accompanied. 

Tasso passcid tlie ensuing vacation with his father at Mantua, 
and tiien returned to Padua to delve for tinother yetii* in the 
mines of literature and philosophy. Ihung now in his twentieth 
year, Benutrdo made interest witli Cardinal d’Este, to whom the 
‘ lliualdo' had hi^en dedicated, to obtain for Ins son some honour- 
ablt^ appointment in his liouseliold. The news soon reached 
Torquato that his Eminence had received him among his 
attiendants, and that he was expected to join his suite at his 
brother’s ducal palatje in Eerram during the ensuing autumn, 
Wlien the poet arrived, be found the city all astir. Alfonso 11., 
tl:ie reigning duke, was about to lead to the altar Barbara of 
Austria, daughter of the Emperor Ferdinand 1., and the bride was 
hourly expected. The noise of hammers and saws, wdrich w^'cra 
iiexird in every direction, tlie plaoingof scaffolding, and the erection 
of litilconies and pavilions, showed that the entry of the Princess 
was to be as imposing as carpenters and upholsterers could 
make it. Princes and (mrdinals xvere assembled from the leading 
courts of Europe, and Tasso w^as jostled into obscurity among 
the crowd of dukes, coimts, and lords who attended to lackey their 
pleasure. He took his place in the ranks of the eight htmdred 
gentlemen who had the honour to wait upon the Cardinal, and 
doubtless in turn received his nod and smile, and felt wonderful 
delight at being allowed to tread in his Grace’s shadow. The 
Saarriage was followed up by the usual series of feasts, balls, 
tournaments, plays, and magic exhibitions, upon which the 
Italian courts of that period founded thear principal claim to 
distinction. Enchanted palaces were defended by monsters and 
attacked by knights. Fairy castles built on islands, were bom- 
barded by ships on the lake, and the usual ifirework explosions 
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exliibiteil to the fascinated eyes of princes, which now form the 
amusoment of the lower order of cockneys at Vauxhall and 
Cremornci. These were diversified by the usual jousts, in which 
spe(!taclcs a hundred chevaliers did their utmost to win the 
courtesy of the dames by exposing their owm lives in the attempt 
to fracture the limbs of their opponents. But the crowning 
feature was the representation of the Temple of Love, which 
was erected in the palace garden, wdth a stupendous array of 
porticos and palaces, of woods and mountains * The news of the 
death of Pius IV., put an end to the pageant as it reached 
its climax. The cardinals departed to the conclave, the princes 
to their liomes, and Tasso, the least distinguished of that now 
to tally "forgotten throng, was left behind like a piece of lumber, 
to make the best tenns he could with tJie ducal inmates of 
Ferrara. 

Till' court of Este at this period consisted of Alfonso TI. and 
liis two sisters, surrounded by the usual stafi* of courtiers and 
literary sciolists who thronged the palaces of Italy in the sixteenth 
century. Vanity, which was the ruling disposition of the? reigning 
prince, hurried him into opposite courses, and the ardour which 
he threw into all his pursuits, invested ^Idch caprice with the 
semblaii<?e of a governing passion. Ostentatious of unlit ary 
parade, he scoured his petty estates for men of staJw'urt propor- 
tions, simply to exhibit them in regimentals about the purlieus of 
his castle, and draw them out in military aiTny when any 
■wealthy potentate was passing by. His wish to appear a (^a*sar 
•was only ecpialledby his extravagant elfort to become a Maecenas, 
for which, indeed, he has been frequently mistaken. In emulation 
of his cotemporarics, he employed emissaries throughout Europe, 
to transmit copies of every’ book -which had appeared since the 
invention of printing ; so that Uke Domitian, he founded libraries 
from a spirit the most alien to the rational pursuit of letters. The 
dignity of the cardinalate, ■wdiich with some of the richest abbeys 
in France and Italy descended to the second brother in the family, 
encouraged this propensity. The palaces and villas of the two 
princes were open to the literary celebrities of the epoch ; but as 
Alfonso had a little army to maintain, his extravagance outran 
his means, and he frequently embroiled himself with his literary 
staff by attempting to place them on the same footing as his six- 
feet grenadiers. While amassing libraries and feteing learned men, 
he pursued his ends by the most unscrupulous means, and allowed 
nothing to stand between liim and any object which his passions 

* We are informed by Muratori — ' che quantunque durasse la fimzione di Tempio 
d'Auiore sei ore, pure universalmente parve di oorta durata,' whioli Gibbon pro- 
nounced the most marvellous part of the spectacle. 
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or interest might incite him to pursue. Punctilious in point of 
rank, affecting alliance with the leading potentates of Europe, he 
comported himself in a state no larger than an English county, as 
if he were master of the Koman world. Everything must yield to 
his ungovernable disposition. Even life was not sacred when 
revenge or interest dictated the sacrifice. He spared neither man 
in his anger, or woman in his lust. 

His sisters, Leonora and Liicretia, were both ladies of masculine 
undcM-standing and graceful manners, versed in the severer studies 
at tljiit time common to the sex, and not without some passion for 
the polite arts. Of beauty they had as much as southern women 
can possess at thirty ; nor were they wanting, though nursed in 
the atmosphere of courts, in the disposition to impart pleasure and 
receive it from otliers. As Leonora, during the hustle of the 
pageant was sick, the first days of '.rasso's sojourn w^ero employed 
in insinuating himself into the confidence of Lucretia. This 
lady had been introduced to the ‘ Hinaldo,’ and she was now so 
much taken with Torcpiato s winning manners and disposition as 
to repay his dedicate flattery by expatiating on his merits to 
Leonora and Alfonso. His introduction, which immediately 
follow'cd, confirmed these golden opinions. Torquato, like most 
young advejiturers, was exceedingly diligent at the outset of his 
stay in winning the esteem of his new acquaintances, and rapidly 
grew in favour. He Avas admitted into the boudoirs of the 
princesses and the ojibinet of the duke. His advice was asked 
on every affair of importance ; his company solicited on every 
party ()f pleasure. Notwithstanding his tragic demeanour and 
his philosophic turn of thought, wdth the ladies lie succeeded to a 
miracle. If Lucretia had been embroidering, if Leonora was 
unwell, if Lucretia appeared in black, if lieonora’s eyes were 
affected by a cold, his muse was ever retuly to admire, rejoice, or 
condole, to follow the glancing fingers and invite the removal of 
the envious cloud. The princesses rewarded these attentions by 
lavishing their panegyric on his new epic, which he continued to 
prosecute during the intervals of retirement. Tasso read the 
stanzas to the princesses as they flowed from his pen, with the 
rhetorical intonation of Statius. So great were the promptings of 
female inspiration, that he completed five cantos in almost as 
many months. Leonora and Lucretia wore in raptures at his 
genius, and promised their brother that his reign would be 
illustrated by a poet as brilliant as Ariosto. 

In a youth of twenty, with the mounting ambition and exquisite 
sensibility of Tasso, those occupations could not he expected to 
he unattended with emotions of wdiich friendship would hojxlly be 
the proper designation. Tasso, tliough wedded to the pursuits of 
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pbilosopliy, was not the less liable to talto fire at the slightest ad- 
vance of beauty* While annotating Plato, and studying Aristotle, 
he Iniiiid time to write sonnets to Laura, a lady in Mantua, who 
had cajitivated his aiieetions during one of his vacation visits to his 
hither, but who had proved as insensible as her Avignon nuiue- 
sake. Thehixui^ of a palace, the congenial avocations of music 
and poetry, threw open Ins soul to these impressions, and hahitiial 
converse with two beautiful women in the romantic solitudes of 
ducal villas, fanned tiiem into a flame. With Lucretia, his feelings 
-seem to have taken rather a sensual tui'n. llis attachment to 
Leonora partook more of high soiiled Iflatonism, of deep, earnest, 
and respectful Jove. ^Vhil(• worsliipping the spiritual nature of 
the one, he addressed liis comiflimcnts to the graceful neck and 
sparkling eyes of the other. Lucreda conseqiieiiily ]>rov(!d but 
the idol of a day ; Leonora the pole-star to wliich his heart con- 
tinually turned tlnoughout his eventful cart^er. At the <»utsef of 
theii’ accjiiaintance, the delicate coiistitutioD of Leonora and his 
own bashful disposition impaited that resea*ve wiiich he lias 
thrown around their attatdimcnt in the love of Sofronia and 
Olindo, in the opening cantos of the Jerusalem; but the recitation 
of that episode in the palace gardens of ii^rrnra, w as not a had 
mode of placing their intiimwjy on a easier footing. Jasso s atten- 
tions were subsequently met by the princesses with iiicnaisud 
assiduides. Tlieir needle was employed in his ser\iee. He 
received presents for his verses, and smiles for liis i‘u vours ; and 
was admitted to tlie mysteries of the toilette and the confidence of 
a lover. 

T asso did not restrict his muse to the princesses ; such u course 
would have been highly dangerous, but indulged in the passing 
gallantries of the period, with tlie connivance of I^onora, iji order 
the more securely to mask his r-eal passion. When a new beauty 
visited Ferrara, all the harps of the establishment were set in 
motion, and tuneful compliments to the charms of the idol were 
generally followed by the most discordant strife between the wor- 
shippers, each anidous fur the pre-eminence of his own verses, 
Tasso entered int o »uch contests with all tlie ardour of Ins nature, 
and generally contrived, either by conveying his real sentiments., 
under an assumed name, or by dehcate ruillciy ol' the pretensions of 
Olliers, to make these occasions s source of amusement to Leonoi’a. 
8uch disguises, however, have gone flirtlier than they were in- 
tcurled, and have been employed to disprove the passion tiiey were 
designed to conceal. Tasso's amatory sonnets having come in 
contact with Ihgna, the duke’s chief secretary^ who was sigliing at 
the feet of one Lucretia Bendidio, the poet affected to be at once 
overwhelmed by the genius of his superior rival, and puhlishcad a 
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lengthy c*on,imei)tary on three of his clulleBt and longest canzonets, 
in whidi he placed Pigna on a level with Petrarch, and ljucretia 
above I.aura. -As tlie book wots dedicated to Loonoriiin a strain 
of lavish compliment to the beauty of Bendidio, the Modena his- 
toriographers have produced it as an instance of the entire absence 
of attection between the p)*incess and the poet, and thus fell into 
the very trap set lor Pigna find Alfonso. 

In the sixteenth century love was not merely a sentiment or 
a passion, but a science. The sudden elevation which Christianity 
had given to the female cliaracter, and the strong re-action which 
the soul-denying doc. trines of the Musselman had produced in 
Phirope, imptuled to the galhmtry of tlie middle ages, features of 
un natural exaggeration. Womfin, from being placed on a level 
witli lici* helpmate, w^as (ixalted above him as a species of HUperior 
nature, to wiioiri it behf)ved him to render rcspei^tful homage. 
Her being treated as a. hi’ute in Asia, a^)peared to he a sufficient 
reason why she should be reverenced as a divinity in Europe. 
The gentry of the ])eriod miglit he divided into two classes, each 
e(] 11 ally bent in doing her honour, viz. tliose who passed ilioir 
lives in singing her praises, or those who gave up their entire 
existence to her deftmee. The lady who had not her knight and 
troul)ud()iir, w^as sus])ecte(l to liave some stain on her honour, and 
the esteem in w’hi(j]i she was held in society w’as regulated by 
the number oi' swords at her disposition*, or pens employed in her 
service. JAen the forms of justice and religion were inliuenced 
by tliis tone of i'eminiiie adulation, nor did scholastic disputations 
pass away without roliecting tlie monstrous gallantry of the times, 
(.kmrts of love wt're then us Irequeutly lieid as circuits are now, 
and constitut'd one of the principal resources of oppressed inno- 
cenct\ Unpj’otectcd w'omon had only to announce their wrongs, 
to iiud a hundred clievaliers eager for the honour of undertaking 
tlieir redress. Devotion to the sex w'as associated with love of reli- 
gion: the art of loving went hand in hand with tlie church cate- 
chism. d'he principles of gallantry were iinally drawn out in the 
form of etliical science, and the Htagyrite was called on to impiut 
logical unity to tJieir various ramification's, and connect them with 
the natund law. As the spirit of chivalry declined, the old courts 
took tlie form of academical assemblies, in which new propo- 
sitions, ill connexion witli the cade, were considered, and where 
ladies bandied syllogisms wdth acholastic gallants, and frequently 
decided the question by the majority of tiieir suffrages. Belore 
one of these assemblies, Tasso now undertook to maintain a thesis, 
comprising fifty new propositions, it took Tasso three days to 
carry forty-nine of his positions. The most efleetive he* was 
obliged to relinquish, viz. that man loves more intensely* and 
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with more stability tlian woman ; the honour of the sex being 
sufficieutJy vindicated by one Signora Cavaletti. Tasso really 
continued to look back upon this affair as the crowning achieve- 
ment of his life. Twenty years after he published the dispute in a 
dialogue form, with instinctive prescience tlnit the applause of the 
pedantic assembly of Ferrara w'ould be re-echoed by posterity. 

The death of his father, and tlie intended journey of the Cardi- 
nal of Este to the court of France, suddenly turned 'i'asso’s 
thoughts in another direction. As Charles JX. was a poet, it oc- 
curred to his Eminence that the author of Godfrey would be an 
accession to his suite, and accordingly Tasso was instructed to 
put liirnsell'in readiness. Travelling in those days to any distance 
was a very serious matter. The 2)ace was so slow, and tlie roads 
so insecure, that if a man escaj)ed the liaiuis of banditti, he ran 
great hazards of being overtaken by fev(;r or pressed into foreign 
enlistment.* Tasso accordingly, though delighted with the pros- 
pect of the pleasures which awaited him at the French capitid, 
very prudently began to make his will. The fragments ul‘ his 
Jerusalem, together with his other compositions, he ieft in case of 
decjoase, to the revision of Bcipio Gonzaga and Guarini, wlio were 
instructed to publish what they deemed tit%) meet the public eye. 
As there were, however, among his love compositions, many 
amat<ny sonnets which revealed too 02)enly the quarter where the 
poet’s affections lay, and* could not get abroad -without compro- 
mising the interests of the illustrious personages to whom they 
were evidently addressed, Tasso charged his executor to bury 
these with him, under the plea that they were composed for a 
friend, and that publicity would be a breach of confidence. The 
few things he possessed w^ere to be sold, to raise a tablet to his 
father’s memory, and if the proceeds of the sale were not sufficient, 
ix^onora was invited to supply the deficiency. 

If Tasso received anything like a salary from Cardinal Luigi, he 
must have been a ruinous spendthrift, for the greater portion of his 
goods were in tlie hands of Jew^s for miserable pittances, and he 
either hud not the means, or did not tliink it pmdent to redeem them, 
before setting out. The fact is, the Cardinal of Este, was like the 
other princes of Italy, overfond of glitter and i)ageantry', without 
caring a straw for the individual supernumeraries through whom the 
effect was produced. His heart was as callous to the happiness 
of his species as his mind was absorbed in the aggrandizement of 
his family and his own gratification. He was now, as the courtly 

* With regard to the first item, Italiwi travelling still remains what it was, 
excejit in the north of the peninsula. Florence ia not bo far from Eome as London 
is fpom Manchester. The latter journey, however, is performed in five hours ; the 
former can hardly be accomplished in as many days. 
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Serassi adds, proceeding to Prance, to protect the interests of 
religion disturbed by the commotions of the Huguenots ; but when 
the reader reflects that some of the richest beiieflces of the family 
lay in that country, and that Alfonso was desirous of forming an 
alliance tlirough I^eonora with the French court, he will form a 
pretty clear idea of the kind of religious interest that led the 
cardinal in that direction. 

Tasso did not allow the fatigues, or the new sights of the jour- 
ney, to interfere with the progress of his epic. The stanzas he 
composed on horseback amid the din of a numerous cavalcade, 
he wrote down at the wretched inns and magnificent abbeys 
on the road. On his arrival at the French capital, the greater 
portion of the Jerusalem v/as in a finished state ; and as the 
heroes whose exploits he sung, were connected with the ancestry 
of Charles I X., tlie work obtained for him the favourable notice 
of that monarch. Tasso, it is said, rejected several valuable pre- 
sents offered by the king, but the poet was hardly in a situation to 
refuse, and Charles TX. had never much inclination to give. 
Bran tome ascribes to him the saying, that poets ought to be fed, 
not fattened. A monarch inclined to treat poets like horses was 
not likely to be over enthusiai^tic about an author hardly known 
to fame : besides, Tasso was not desirous of dishonour, or absolutely 
a candidate for disgrace. Could he have saved himself from the 
wretclied pecuniary straits which beset him in the French capital, 
there is little doubt he would have availed himself of the means, 
even had they been presented by the hands of a king. 

At Paris he became known to La belle Cordiere, Louis Labe, 
and other members of the Pleiad, and cultivated the acquaintance 
of Konsard. J'his genius was then at the height of his prodigious 
reputation. His works were expounded in the universities of 
Dantzic, Flanders, and Poland. Charles IX. loaded him with 
abbeys and benefices ; Mary Btuart sent him n closet of plate; 
Queen Elizabeth a valuable set of jewels; the city of Toulouse 
a large figure of Minerva in silver; Margaret of Savoy and Henry 
exalted him to the pinnacle of glory ; Montaigne called him a 
prodigy of art, and equalled him to Pindar; DeThou and Scaliger 
placed liim above antiquity. Thus caressed by monarchs, lauded 
by critics, and f§ted by cities, Tasso paid him the reverence of 
a superior spirit, and tremblingly solicited his opinion on the 
'Jerusalem.’ Eon sard condescended to approve much in the 
style in which Johnsoit may be supposed to have admired the 
vapid couplets of Hoole, or Dryden^the verses of Milboume. 
Yet this man, wdiom Tasso placed at the head of modern poets, 
whose smile he deemed sufficient to confer a lasting reputation, 
was forgotten in his own country in another century. That he has 
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been remembered elsewliero is entirely owing to tlie judgment 
Tasso proiioimced, wliioh bas been re-echoed, amidst the laughter 
of the Trench critics, by Eedi, Apostolo Zeno, and ISerassi. 
Tasso was tlie dupe of his own simplicity. Instead of receiving, 
as he imagined, a reputation, he was a<;tually conferring one. 
Wiien an author permits Ids judgment to l)e overruled by tlie 
applause of a false taste, he must submit to wait at tlie doors of 
little men, and allow himself, like (lulliver, to be overstrid by 
Pigmies. This sliould convej^ a pnditablo lesson to those in- 
clined to wreck tludr genius on tbo shores of imitati<ui. Had 
Tasso been a Treuebman, he would have taken great pains to copy 
the defects of the ‘ Francktd,' and buried bis genius in the tomb 
of the autlior. 

The rapid growth of Konsard’s fame, as well as its sudden 
extinction, may be traced to the unsettled state of the language 
in winch he wrote, and the immature taste of tht; a,gc in which he 
lived. 'French, in the miildle of the sixteenth ceutniw, was not so 
much a language as a dialect, ever changing aci.’ordiug to the 
capri(;e of the irioruent. With no certain forms or iixed rules, it 
threatened to play the hjuikrupt with all the trcasui’i‘s committed 
to its keeping. A few wnters like Montiigne, following the 
analogy of the language, ventured to impai't stahility to its ])rosc‘, 
and succeeded. But none of the poets of that epoch survived the. 
attempt, llonsard endeavoured to turn the development of the 
hmguage out (jf its iratural course, by engrafting foridfp^i idioms 
on the old stock; and the extent to which lie carried the prmjtiije, 
wliile it exposed his reputation to a sf^eedy collapse, gained him 
the extravagant etilogy of an age infatuated with classical learning. 
The discovery of the literary treastires of Greece and Rome 
arffiected the minds of that epoch rauch the same as light thrown in 
upon the vision of a man who has been bom Idind. G-litter was 
mistaken lV>r subsUince, sound lor sense; every object thrown out 
of its proper p()smon, and invested with a falscj magnitude. 
Nothing would take hut liigh-sounding epithets, and sonorous- 
peiiods fbnned on the models of antiquity. Roirsard gratified 
the worst propensities of this diseased taste by investiBg trifling 
conceptions with unusual pomp of expression, and by patching up 
his modem ideas with sentences of Greek and Ltitin construction. 

"i bus his style came to resemble a building of the Elizabethan 
era built out of the spoils of an aneient temple. In the next 
things liegan to assume their proper dimensions, and the public 
taste returned to a eorrectf appreciation of the ancient models. 
The; French language threw off the violent incrustations it 
received, and tlie colossal reputation of Bonsard with the courtly 
who bad equalled him to Homer, and gorged him with 
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plnte, to snatck tliem with a single stroke of his pen from obli- 
vion, vanished like the fabric of a vision. 

Tasso does not appear to have been at ease in the French 
capital, or in any of the provinces which he visited. In a letter 
wliicli lie wrote at the period to Count Hercules Contrari,. of tli« 
Court of FeiTara, he describes the people as either savjige or ba^e, 
the nobles as fierce and illiterate, the country as fiat, and the 
towns as devoid of comfort and architecture. In Paiis he affirms 
that there was not such a thing as a suite of rooms to he 
seen. The houses were for the most pail constructed of wood, 
without the remotest attention to beauty or convenience. The 
visitor ascended by narrow winding stairs, which made the head 
dizzy, into dark and melancholy apartments, which looked like 
prison (udls when compared with the palatial halls of Italy. This 
state of t hings is ascribed, with due Aristotelio subtilty, to causes 
whicli could not have tlie remotest effect in producing them. The* 
people were base because they lived in a champaign coiiintry, and 
were nourished in their infancy on c»)ws’ milk inste'ad of being 
fed, like Achilles and Ruggiero, with the marrow of lions and 
other terotvious animals. The cities were a crowd of wooden huts 
n-cckientally Imddled together, because tlie nobles shut themselves 
up in their chateaux, and did not pass their time in architectural 
einbellislimcnt. The poet could not he expected to observe tliat 
tlie advantages be enumerated were to he attributed to the enter- 
prise and activity of the Venetian and Genoese merchants who 
liad made his country the em]iorium of commerce, no more tlian 
to foresee that the decline of Italian industry and the emigratiort 
of commerce to tlie central provinces of France would, in less 
than a century, reverse the ])icture. 

Tasso, after a year s stay, began to feel the usual signs of 
and to; languish for his native moimtains. His departure is said 
to have been hastened by a rupture with the Cardmal, owing to his 
having given (sxpression to opinions too ultramonitane for the 
designs of the CJatholic party on the eve of the outbreak of 
St. Bartholomew. The motive, we think, is rather to he sought 
in the disgust he felt for the Cairdinal’a service on account of the 
miserable treatment lie received, which eventuated in coldness 
between him and liis patron, md made Mm anxious to seize tl>e frrst 
favourable opportunity Ibi? quittmg his suite. This was afitorded 
by the d^artur© of Manzmoli, the Oardinafs principal secretary, 
for itome, whom Tasso aceompoaied, probably at tho Gardindl » 
request, with a view to conceal from the *J’reneh court ansy appear- 
ance of quarrel between lum atid the most distingMsbed gentlemim 
of Ms suite. Tasso, who was. frequently reduced 
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stay to bon’o\7 small sums from his French acquaintances, having 
made no addition to his wardrobe, departed, as Balzac affirms, in 
the same suit he had brought, so that Voltaire had good reason to 
laugh at the pompous representations of the honours paid him in 
that country, which are given by the Italian writers. 

At Rome, the poet was received with some favour by Cardinal 
Albano and his secretary, Cataneo, ancient friends of his father, 
who introduced him to Pius V., and the literary magnates of the 
city. His thoughts, however, were turned towards Ferrara; and 
through the medium of the Duchess of Urbino and Leonora, he 
opened negotiations with Alfonso, which ended in his recal, 
with a montlily pension of fifteen clowns of gold, to which no 
duties were attached. His reception was equal to his most 
sanguine expectations. He resumed his epic and his lighter 
occupations with Leonora, to whom, in his absence, he had occa- 
sionally transmitted sonnets and letters. Alfonso regarded him 
with increased favour, admitted him daily to his oAvn table, which 
Tasso thought an affair of prodigious consequence, and seemed 
to take an interest in everytliing which concerned him. The 
death of the Duchess Barbara afforded the poet a melancholy 
occasion of returning these favours by coiffposing an elegy anil 
oration in her honour, and addressing to Alfonso a consolatory 
epistle filled with the usual commonplaces of philosophy. 

The absence of Alfonso soon after, in Rome, afforded Tasso 
leisure to prosecute new literary undertakings. In 15G7, he 
was present at the representation of a pastoral fable, called 
Lo Sfortiinaio (the unfortunate), which was performed with 
eclat before Alfonso and his court, in the academy of 
Fen*ara. Tasso, who doubtless perceived the defects of the piece, 
and the capability of a subject of this kind in the hand of an able 
artist, had long resolved to compose a pastoral drama, and now 
proceeded to carry his design into execution. In lf3ss than two 
months he finished the ^Aminta’ a work which still maintains its 
rank at the head of pastoral fable in Italy, and of all the poet’s 
productions is only surpassed by the * J erusalem.’ Alfonso was so 
channed with it on bis return, that he ordered its representation 
among the other festivities in preparation for the reception of 
Cardinal Tmigi, who was shortly expected from France. The 
whole court were in ecstasies with the piece; and the exquisite 
chonis, which Crescimbini affirms to stand unrivalled in Italian 
poetry, was in every mouth. Notwithstanding its success, Tasso, 
with a view to improve the beauties of the juece, and to work up the 
public expectation to a still higher pitch, was averse to publication. 
The consequence followed which a child might have foreseen. 

copies got abroad, and the piece was produced in 
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every theatre in Italy, without the author deriving a paul from 
the undertaking. 

The Aminta may be regarded as a series of eclogues invested 
with dramatic unity; but deriving its interest not so much from 
the evolution of the plot, which is of the simplest character, as 
from the exquisite pictures of Arcadian life with which the piece 
abounds. In this species of poetry the ancients had great 
advantages. Theocritus wrote almost in view of the foundations 
of socuety, before the gods had migrated from Olympus, and when 
Pan was really believed to sport with the shepherds of Pelasgia. 
His characters, however, notwithstanding the warmth of their 
colouring, were not refined by the popular belief, but offend by 
extreme rusticity. Pion and Moschus sacrificed the Dutch- 
like fidedity to nature which marked the idyls of their predecessor 
in order to obtain (degancc. Their forms are consequently as 
cold and lifeless as the rural nymphs and demi-gods which figure 
in the statuary of the Vatican. It is the merit of Tasso that, 
in ail ag(^ most- adverse to the attempt, he has surpassed the 
ancients in an art, hi whieli, from its peculiar relations to their 
traditional lieliol’, th(;y were supposed to stand unrivalled. He 
has siKjceedcd in imparting an air of delicate refinement to rural 
scenes without sacrificing a stroke of their natural simplicity ; and 
in fixing tiie attention with magnetic interest, on characters who 
have no feelings or ideas beyond those derived from a state of 
pastoral simplicity. No poet, we feel confident, with a plot of 
so little value, could have done so much. The scenes are a series 
of ex(]iiisite paintings on enamel. The modem world and ancient 
civic life are completely shut out from the piece; the imagination 
is transferred to tlie interior of Peloponnesus, and not an allusion 
0 (jcurs to arouse it from the dream of primeval times in which it 
lies entraneed. If he borrow^s from the ancients, it is only to show 
his superiority, by turning to immense account what they have 
made little use of. In his imitations here, as elsewhere, his touch 
is like that of Midas ; and he has the weakness to serve us, at 
least, like Grlaucus in the Iliad, 

Xpvffea UardfAfiot ivvialSoXoiv, 

The triumph of the Aminta raised a swarm of imitators, who 
continued for years afterwards to deluge Italy with dramatic 
pastorals. Of these, the only one that threatened to rival, and even 
eclipse the Aminta, was the Pastor Fido of Guarini, a fellow- 
courtier of Ferrara, and in some respects a friend of Tasso. To 
an educated taste, however, there can be no hesitation in awarding 
the palm to Tasso, in every point of view in which the two pieces 
can he considered* The plot of the Aminta is unique in itself, 
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and progressively developed, not a line being introduced wliicli 
does not tend to unravel the fable or (3onduet to its issue. The 
plot of the ‘Pastor Fido’ is bifold and heterogeneous, and so 
unconnected, that one lialf of the play could be oniittod Avithout 
luiy injury U) Ute remaining portion. The expansion of the fable 
is likewise grotesquely irregular, old characters being got rid of 
in the first act, and new ones introduced in the fiftli, so that the 
groundwork of the pio(^e is involved in bewildering confusion. 
The charactei's and incidents of the Aininta, with the exception 
of the Satyr, are extremely natural. Tlie nymphs and swains 
comport themselves like simple Arcadians, and i)) all their simili- 
tudes never depart from tlie country. The ‘ Pastor I’ido,' in 
addition to the Satyr, abounds uith improbabilities and incon- 
sistencies. Guarini has ptjopled cabins w-ith the inmates of courts. 
The luattle of languishing nymphs is marked with such subtle 
and affected turns of tliought, as to lead to the supposition that 
they had been trained in the schools of the Italian epigraimnatists 
and decluimers of the eighte(mth century. His slmpherds display 
the passions and tlie munnt'rs of the antecliaiuher, and talk in the 
style of men accustomed to govern tlie politiiail world. Yet the 
success of these two wiu’ks appears to liav# been iii an inverse 
ratio to their merits. While the highest minds of Italy, and the 
body of foreign critics, to a man, have pronounced in favour of 
the Aminta, the public show their sense of this critical apprecia- 
tion by buying thirty copies of Guarini s Pastoral to one of 
Tasso’s. The garish taste of Italy is against the simplicity 
of the latter, and ha.s tended in a large degree to tlie supt*rior 
success of his rival. The air of Grecian refinement which 
pervades tlie Aminta, that avoidance of redundant ex|)rojssion 
and naire delicacy of sentiment which distinguishes its dialogue, 
is a beauty too aj)t to be overlooked by the multitude ; while the 
high colouring of the Pastor Fido, its brilliancy of wit, and spark- 
ling turns of tliouglit, no matter however incjonsieteiit and 
incongruous, are sure to find favour. 

The Princess Lucretia being unable to witness the representa- 
tion of the Aminta, requested her brother to permit her the 
pleasure of hearing it recited by tbe author in person, and invited 
Tasso to I^esaro. The j>oet was gratified at the reception ho 
experiiuiced ut the Mantuan Court, luid easily yielded to the 
letpiest of the family, that he would prolong his stay amid the 
^encs of his juvenile studies. In the course oi the summer, 
the Princess Lucretia, to avoid the heats, retired to Castel 
TTurante, and carried I’asso along with her. He passed several 
months in tliis delightful solitude, alternately engaged in tlie 
pj^aecution of his epic, md in diverting the princess with 
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ttmatory poetry. Some estrangement -wliich had arisen between 
him and Leonora, previous to his departure for Pesaro, left his 
muse more at liberty to engage in the service of Lucretia, and 
several sonnets addressed during this period to her various 
personal attractions, express rather too freely the wannth of his 
attachment. As the i)rincess was thirty-nine, that is, ten years 
younger tlian the poet, the treatment of the subject might he 
thouglit to require considerable delicacy ; hut distinction of rank, 
in Tasso 8 view, amply compensated for disparity of years. The 
dight of time which only impaired ordinary beauties, ripened the 
charms of a du(;hess witliout impairing their grace or validity. 
On the eve of his return to Ferrara, Tnsso covertly attempted 
to disperse the coolness which had arisen between liimself and 
Leonora, by sending her a sonnet as a sort of usher to bis 
memfjry, which he affirmed to have composed at the request of 
a poor lover anxious to regain the favour of his mistress, with 
whom he laid (|uarrelled. The tone of the letter accompanying 
the sonnet is false as the simulated aiitliorship. He encloses 
the verses because he happens to recollect he was bound by a 
promise to send her all his new compositions. The sonnet is, 
in reality, as he states, of indilierent merit, hut his present 
condition (at Castel Durante) is so miserable, that he cannot 
write better. He sends them, however, good or had, ns he 
believes they will effect what he desires. An overture of this 
cliuracter could not have deceived a maiden aunt. Without tlie 
supposition of atttichment, the aftected prudery it displays is 
without meaning; yet Serassi, who was tlie first to publish this 
letter, has ac(;eptcd all its ill -disguised affectation as real, and 
produced, with an air of triumph, what really is the clearest 
proof of Tasso’s passion for Leonora, as irrefragable testimony 
of its non-existence. 

The poet returned to Ferrara loaded with presents, in time to 
accompany Alfonso and his sui^;e, who were preceding to Venice, 
with the view of greeting Henry III., then passing from the 
throne of Poland to that of France. After several days spent 
in feasts and sumptuous festivals, the duke prevailed on Charles* 
successor to visit his palace, and Tasso returned in the znagni* 
fieent cortege which followed the sovereigns of France and 
Ferrara. The agitation of this voyage, in the heat of summer, 
and tlie crowd of royal fetes which followed in quick succession, 
threw Tasso into a quartan fever which disabled him from adding 
a line to his epic during the succeeding autumn and winter. In 
spring he rallied, and while in a state of convaleseenoe, brought 
his Godfrey to a conclusion. But this happy release from a 
tedious vigil only surrounded him with cases of a mote frritatmg 
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character. The success of the Aminta, and the proud bearing 
which the caresses of the Este family led him to assume, had 
for some time attracted towards him the animosity of a knot of 
envious courtiers, who let no opportunity escape to wound his 
self-love, and to lessen his reputation with his patrons. Fetirful 
of tlie disclosures that might ensue from tliese endeavours, which 
had become more frequent as the publication of the Jerusalem 
promised to cover him with fresh glory, Tasso resolved to settle 
in Home, after the public dedication of the epic to Alfonso had 
discharged the numerous obligations he lay under to his patron. 
The singular obstinacy which led him to defer the publication 
of his poem until it had been submitted to the revision of 
a numerous body of critics, defeated this resolution, and by 
affording his enemies further opportunities for striking at their 
victim, ultimately caused his ruin. 

Horae, on account of its numerous colleges and literary insti- 
tutions, being the principal theatre of men of letters, Tasso 
determined on making that city the seat of the intended revision, 
and fonvarded manuscript copies of the * Jerusalem ’ to his former 
college friend Scipio Gonzaga, with a viewjthat he might unite 
with himself some half dozen of their literary acquaintances in 
the task of criticism, and hold periodical meetings at his house 
to enable them to compare their judgments, and strike the 
balance in favour of the best opinions. Lest this course might 
not prove sufficient, Tasso formed a similar junta at Ferrara, 
and besides inviting the criticism of literary professors in other 
parts of Italy, went to Padua with the MSS. in his pocket, to 
consult those of the University. So general an invitation to 
criticism must have proved disastrous, even had sound principles 
of taste prevailed, and if the parties whose opinions were solicited, 
had been perfectly unbiassed in their judgment; but in an age 
overrun with pedantry, where critics were either ill-natured and 
disappointed rivals, or puritanical churchmen, Tasso experienced 
something worse than the treatment of Apples. His epic 
not only subject to discordant criticism, but its most beautiful 
passages decried as prominent defects, and its few blemishes 
covered with fulsome panegyric. 

The Homan Board, whose criticisms gave Tasso the most 
annoyance, generally followed the decisions of Bpexrini and 
Antoniono. Speroni was a disappointed author who had fesolved 
to guide an art which he could not practise, and therefore took 
to teaching Belles Lettres, As he expounded Aristotle to the 
etudemts of the Minerva CoHege, he Was accepted as his repre* 
saitative at the council of critics who assrinhled at Gchsiaga’S 
holieie, and certainly did his best, with the Stdgyrite*s asristaxice, 
% 
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to render Tasso as unfortunate as himself. Antoniano, from being 
an humble improvisatore, had taken to theological studies, and 
aspiring to prelatieal honours under an austere pontifi*, viewed the 
laws of taste through the gloomy medium of monastic asceticism. 
Botli these critics fell Ibul of Binaldo, who is connected with the 
best passages of the poem ; Speroni, because his consequence in the 
fable was inconsistent with the dignity of Godfrey, and the unity 
essential to an heroic poem; and Antoniano, because no man could 
be a hero who was not a disciple of St. Paul. Upon these grounds 
they counselled Einaldo s removal from the poem, or at least, 
the cancelling the scenes in which he is the principal actor. Anto- 
niano, in addition, thundered against the enchantments, and the 
ebullitions of love and anger with wliich they are accompanied, as 
too profane for so holy a subject. The greater part of these opinions 
carried the suffrages of the Counctl. The age beheld the strange 
spectacle of a body of choice Italian critics advising, from sinister 
motives, an illustrious bard to take the greater part of his w'ork 
to pieces, upon grounds utterly frivolous or inconsistent with 
tlie authorities whom they professed to follow. 

If the Jerusalem be examined by the light of Aristotle’s 
Poetics, wliich the Roman censors adopted as their literary canon, 
it will be found more conformable to the rules in that treatise 
for the composition of the epic, than the Iliad from which those 
rules were derived. Tasso’s poem is far more compact and regular 
in its construction, than that of Homer. The subject is more 
lofty, the characters more heroic, and the episodes, witli the 
exception of Olindo and Sofironiq, more closely interwoven 
with the main design. In the Iliad, the fable hangs so loolfely 
together, that the majority of the cantos might be inverted 
without interfering with the design of the author. In the 
Jerusalem, the plot is progressively unfolded, the reader’s 
curiosity increased at each step of the development, and sustained 
to the end. With regard to the objection of Godfrey’s dignity 
as* the hero of the piece being compromised by too great a 
dependence on the aid of Binaldo, it certainly does not conflict 
with any rule of the Stagyrite, for whom Tasso was as great a 
stickler as any of his critics, nor with any principle of common 
sense. The greatest chieftain must rely more or less, for the 
aocomplishment of liis ends, on the aid he receives from his 
associates ; and it was no more derogatory to Godfrey’s position 
that the disenchantment of the forest should be reserved for 
Binaldo, than that Argantes should fall by the sword of Tancred, 
or that Baymond and his Gascons should defeat Aladin. But we 
cannot say so much for the inconsistency of Plomer, whp repre- 
sents the Greek in every conflict with the Trojans as invapahly 
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triumphant, and yet incompetent to achieve their overthrow with- 
out the aid of Achilles. It has always nppeai^ed to us that 
Homer suggested the rules of the Stagyrite i'or the composition 
of the epic, but that Tasso entered into their spirit, and suc<jess- 
fully embodied their meaning. 

We are disposed, however, to lay very little stress on Tasso's 
compliance with those abstract principles by which his critics were 
disposed to test his genius, inasmuch as no epic poet, with the 
exception of Tasso, has risen to eniiiiencc since the days of Aris- 
totle, except by contravention of his rules ; and some thirty who 
have followed the directions of tlic Stagyrite with the most scru- 
pulous exactitude liavo been consigned to oblivion. The only 
rule, common to the Iliad and the Odyssey, is unity of sub- 
ject ; Virgil combined the heterogeneous elements of both epics, 
and Camoeiis and IVIilton followed neither. On the otJier hand, 
the Alauianna of Oliviero, and the Costante of llologTietti, 
with most other heroics of similar obscurity, confoim in fi striking 
degree wiili the proscriptions of t})e critic. In Jiigh art genius 
will always follow its own impulses, without hesitating long to 
inquire if tlte results are likely to be in unison with the rules 
which ]jave been drawn from the works f»f itSprede(;essors. Such 
liglits it may make use of when found in unison with its designs, 
but to allov,' them to tyrannize over its conceptions would be to 
iiiiit:iU5 tije folly of the general who let slip a favourable opportu- 
nity oi' throwing jitj available force into the citadel of the enemy, 
he(;aus(j the plan suggested was not in conformity with any of the 
current theories of M^ar. In novel strokes and extensive flights of 
geftus, it is the province of art to dictate to theory, and not of 
theory t(j laile art. When such critics as Speroiii ventured to in- 
struct minds like Tasso’s in the true principles of poetry, we are 
not inuj)tly reminded of the pedant who lectured on tlie art of war 
before Aimibal. 

The great merit of Tasso appears to us to lie in the arrange- 
ment of his lUblr*, l>ywhich the curiosity of the reader is increailed 
at every step ; in the diversity of his characters, the variety of his 
matter, and the skilful distribution of light and shade. In the 
eighteenth canto, Jerusalem is assBultecl, but tlie reader knows the 
piece is still unfinished, not only because the tower is not taken, but 
because tlic episode of Tailored and Herminia, cut ofl'in the sixth 
canto, is not complete. This mode of keeping the attention on 
the stretch till the last moment appears to have been unknown to 
the ancients. Tlie hible of the Iliad hangs so loosely together 
that the rhnpHodies might be inverted without any detriment to 
the interest of the poem ; and though the paits of the JSneid 
are more artfully intenvoven, does the combination ever reach 
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that pitch as to excitotho curiosity of his reailcrs, when tlie author 
Ihils to interest their passions ? fience the last six books of the 
ifnieid are never read for pleasure, and even the olassieal r(;ader 
feels the drudgery increase as he advances in the task. In the 
.rerusaleni, tlie plot is so artfully managed that expectation is 
kept on tiptoe during the entire piece, and never stands higher 
tlian when it draws to a close. 

Virgil has surpassed every poet, including even Raoino, in passages 
of sustained pathos and tenderness; Imtin the graphic .r(*presenta- 
lion of external nature, and in portraying those sudden and almost 
iniperc('ptible movements which arise, on novel and unforestien 
strokes of fortune, Virgil must yield the palm to Ovid as well as 
Tasso, 'fho .leriisalom may contain notlung superior to the 
.second, lourth, and sixtli hook of the .it^iieid, but the Italian 
epic, t’d^cn in its entire extent, is more sustained in its interest, 
move Viiri(Ml in its matter, and more brilliant in its execution tlian 
the yFiiicid. The two halves of Virgifs piece are so nnoipial 
that, while jicariy everybody reads the hrst, few are ibund of siifti- 
eiciit paiicnce to master the second. In Tasso s epic there is not 
a single canto, though the niunher amounts to twenty, in wliich 
the rtiider will not find some fresli surprise, and some new 
l>eiuities, to enhance the niagnificenee of the poem uiid allure him 
t(.) its reperusfd. 

If Tasso is inferior to ITomer in grandeur of conception and 
^u’iginality of invention, Ik^ is in some respects above him in cha- 
racter painting, a (juality in whi(di Homer is deemed peculiarly to 
excel. The Grecian hard introduces ns to specific differences of 
the same virtues and passions. The bravery of Achilles is fiot 
that of Ajax, nor the wisdom of Nestor that of Ulysses. In this 
(juality Virgil has often been remarked ns deficient: there is no 
portrait in his writings. It is the brave Gyas and the brave 
Oloanthes— Gyan, fortcmque Olnanihum. The heroes 
of Ariosto, too, are not individual but generic ci‘eations. They 
are the kniglits of chivalry, hold, gallant, and enteqmising ; hut 
Ruggiero differs scarcely from Astolfo, or Rodomontefrom Saccri- 
pante. The cliaracters of Tasso, on the other hand, exhibit the 
nice shades of distinction which Nature displays in different embo- 
diments of the same 'quality, wdiile they embrace more diversity of 
feature than those of Homer, and ore more strongly marked and. 
consistently developed. The furious valour of Argantes is not 
sacrificed to the generous heroism of Tancred, as the hravarv of 
Hector is to that of Patroclus, nor the prudence of Godfrey main- 
tained at the expense of the craft of Aladin, ns the wisdom of 
Ulysses is by that of Nestor ; hut each character receives its duo 
honours, without detnioting from the reputation of the rest. . In 
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the Iliad, love, the most interesting and universal of the 
passions, may be said not to find a place. Humanity is there re- 
presented in a distorted light, fury and ungovernable rage form- 
ing the main features of the scene. In the Jerusalem, love is 
represented with a happy mixture of coquetry and passion, in 
the person of Armida, and with toucliing grace and exquisite 
tenderness in that of Herminia. 'l\^ter the Hermit stands out in 
finer contrvist to the enchanter Ismeno, than Ciilcns to J'altibins. 
Einaldo is an imitation of Achilles, but his faults are more 
excusable, his character more amiable, and his leisure better 
employed ; Achilles dazzles, and Kiiiuldo interests. 

But the peculiar merit of Tasso is, that he has succeeded in 
combining the most wonderful variety that could be desired in a. 
romantic poem, with tJie unity of the heroic, in so perfect a manner 
that it is sometim(3s difficult to tell where the episodes end, and 
the main action begins. His epic is, beyond doubt, the most 
divevsilied, complete, and regularly constructed poem the world 
has yet seen. Wliile preserving the strict unity of his subject, 
and steadily advancing his fable, the author contrives to introduce 
his readers to every scene whi(di can raise their curiosity and ex- 
cite or soothe their passions, and, by touching turns •% evY chord of 
tlie human breast, from sanguinury combats he passes to the 
peaceful occupations of the rustic ; Irom the council of Satan to 
the august ceremonies of religion ; from the bustle of camps to the 
hennit s cell ; and from the battle-field to the bower of love. In 
this skilful distribution of light and shade he far exceeds all liis 
rivals. Homer and Virgil, as wcdl ns Camoens and Milton, by 
dwelling too long on the same topics, and failing to introduce 
stiikiug digressions, artfully interwoven with their fable, have 
surrounded the name of epic with an air of fatigue and weariness. 
Men yawn when they hear it pronounced, and reckon the produc- 
tion of a j>oem of tliis character among the number of national 
calamities. Were we anxious to free our generation from this pre- 
judice, we should point to the ‘Jerusalem Delivered.’ 

In the details of his epic, which are sacrificed to the harmony of 
the general plan, Tasso will ho found more frequently below his 
rivals than above them. In passing the boundaries of earth, he 
fails to dilate his conceptions to a height suitable to the immensity 
of the regions on which he enters. Hone of liis supernatural 
personages have the colossal grandeur of those of Milton, nor do 
liis pictures, though more elaborately finished, ever embrace that 
wide range of space and time by which Milton contrives to dwarf 
w^orlds, and exalt the mind to the comprehension of a G od. His 
battles have as much fire as Homer, with ruore variety; if he does 
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not soar so high, lie always carries the reader along with him, and 
more powerfully interests his feelings. In those parts of his poem 
which require sustained tenderness and patlios, he too frequently 
endeavours to supply the lack of natural gra(ie and artlessness by 
affected turns of thought and ingenuity of expression. In the 
enihcllishment of little objects his touches Avant truth and simpli- 
city : like Milton, lie could cut a colossus out of a rock, but could 
not carvo a head upon a cherry-stone. 

Had Tasso listened to the suggestions of his critics, an 
epic would have Ixicn impossible. By removing the enchant- 
ments according to tlie advice of Antoniano, he would have been 
reduced witli Lucan and Trissino to the mere rhymiilg of 
gaztJttcs, unless he had committed the absurdity of Cainoens, and 
siippli(‘d their place by introducing Mars and Venus fighting on 
the side of Christ and Ids angels against Pluto and Neptune. By 
Avliat means could the infidids resist the brave host of (xodfrey, 
but by the interference of the infenial powers, and how could 
their inllueneo be brought on tlie scene except through the 
aid of magical incaiiitations and cncfmntinents ? In employing 
this machinery, Tasso not only availed himself of the popular 
belief of bis day, but of the doctrines of the very theology which 
Anloniaijo taught, and of wliicb h(^ ought to have been the first 
to ap])laud the illustration.* Such machinery is doubtless less 
poetical than that afforded by the heathen mythology, but it is 
one of the first requirements of an epic poem that it must 
embody the* traditions and popular opinions of the time; and 
instead of Tasso suflering from a comparison in this respect with 
the ancient masters, it ought to constitute one of his chief claims to 
superiority, that with materials of an inferior nature he has 
achieved equal glory. 

d’he (jffects of the shower of hostile criticism in which the poet 
was now involved, were materially aggravated by the suspicion 
that his letters were intercepted, and intrigues set on foot to 
prevent him from obtaining the usual license of the Inquisition. 
To appease these inquietudes, Alfonso seemed to redouble his 
attentions, and occasionally took him to Belriguardo, a superb 
villa residence on the banks of the Po, where for a time he forgot 
the assaults of envy in the magnificent associations of art and 
nature. His pleasures at Ferrara were also enhanced by the 
return of the Princess Lucretia, who had married the heir of 
Urbino, but since the accession of her consort to the Duchy, had 
found it impossible to reside at Urbino on account of his unruly 

* Dealings with the devil, and producing marvels by his agency, is one of the 
crimes of the Catholic decalo^e. 
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iuclinrttions. Diinrig an indisposition of tlio dncdioss of some 
duration, Tasso was the only courtier who enjoyed unrestricted 
access to her apartments, and Leonora allowed him to forego liis 
usual attentions to her pei*son, that lie might aimuse her sister's 
hours of lassitude. Notwithstanding tliese agroeal)lc distractions, 
Tasso was hurning to visit Koine, to expedite the revision of his 
poem, and he imparted his design to the })rincesHes. Despite of 
their entreaty to defer the journey till the publication of tho 
‘Jerusalem,’ on account of the clanger attending liis absence, 
Tasso, having obtained permission with some diilicnlty from 
Alfonso in the ensuing October ( iriHo ), set out for the 
Capitol. 

A decisive eftort at this period might have saved Tasso from 
all the calamities which ensued. Had he made use of tliis visit 
to Kome to hriug the revision of his epic to a coiudusicni, and 
by its ])ublic dedication to the house of Esu^ released himself 
fmm the ties of that court, he might, liave materially mi2>roved 
his position. Ky pursuing a hesitating c(>ursi\ he only got 
himself deeper in the mire. Instead of dispensing with the 
services of his critics, he Hctnally invited tliem to undertake a more 
systematic revision of the Jonisalem. Witliou^ nny iiitmiiion of 
immediately abandoning the house of Kst(\ lu' allowed S(*i])io 
Gonzaga to introduce him to the (thied'of their declared enemies, 
Cardinal b’erdinand of the M(‘dici, who held out fla,ttcring olfers 
ol' protection in case of that event, which Tasso, however, uncer- 
tain of liis plans, did not even prospectively accept oi’. '.riioiigh tho 
poet knew he had dangerous foes at Femira, whose eyes were on 
liis Roman paths, yet he left even'thing to the cdnipter of accidents, 
and, in the meanwliile, pursued that course w)ii(*h exposed him to 
most suspicion. After discharging the obligations of tlie jubilee 
then proclaimed in Kome, the attractions of Ferrara began to gain 
upon him, and witliout any decided purpose, be returned after 
two months’ absence, by JSienna and Florence, with tho view of 
remling portions of his epic, according to liis foolish custom, 
and foming literary connexions on his route. 

The determination to (juit the service of Alfonso, the subjecst 
of so many letters between him and Heipio Gon/aga, shows that 
he had a clear idea where tlie path of safety lay, and that force of 
will was alone wanting to reach it. But Tasso’s volition in this 
instnnee, precisely illustrated the case of the metaphysician, in 
whifdi the will is supposed to be influenced by two equally 
powerful and opposite motives. On one side lay splendid affluence, 
increased liberty, with stability of ease and fortune ; on the other, 
poverty, dangers of hourly-increasing magnitude from tlie open 
enmity of foes, and love. T’asso w^-ould have pushed the pulilica- 
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tion of liis poorn/ hsid tliis not left liini ^vit]lout excuse for 
continuing in Ferrara ; and lie would rather continue in f’errara 
with ‘its niiserahlo salary and dangerous dependence, if lie (xiuld 
enjoy tlie company of Leonora, than accept the splendid oflers of 
tlie Medici without it. This feeling, how^ever, was frecpiently 
counteracted by the fears inspired by the enmity of bis foes, and 
there were occasions when he made some leints to release himstdf 
from the perplexities of his })ositioii. When Pigna died, he 
requested, in rather an informal manner, the vacant post of 
historiographer, hoping that refusal would alford him some 
specious ground for leaving T’errara. The duke, however, dis- 
appointed his wishes by a(*.c(‘ding to tlie proposal, and »Seipio 
(roiiyaigji, with the Cardinal Kordiiiand, helicving Tasso insincere, 
regarded this engagement only as a further device to (umtinue in 
Alfonso’s service. 

Amidst these trouhlcs Tasso was engaged in wrestling with 
his e(?elcsiastieal cri tics, who, from the hunihh? position of advisers, 
had assumed the important air of impiisitors, and threatened to 
w’ilhhold the Koniaii privilege of eopyriglit unless the suggestions 
they {idvanced on the score of morality were carried into effect, 
ft might he thought that a court who licensed the lascivious 
plays of Aretiiio, whicli protecjted the snh:j of tlie Deeameron, 
and the Orlando, would not be troubled with any scruples with 
respect to the ♦lernsalem: but the iiuj nisi tors of Gregory XIIT. 
were no more like those of .Ii(.*o, than the licensers of the court ol 
Charles IT. resembled those that sat under the sturdy Cromwell, 
d’lie one sought to rise in the CTiurirh by laxity, the other by 
rigour. With the one the loosest principles of Christianity w'ere 
to he saeriheed to the loosest fashions of taste ; with the others, 
the strictest laws of taste were to bend before the conventional 
forms of Christianity. Antoniano was anxious to become a 
bishop, and therefore Tasso must mutilate his epic, or forego the 
moderate expectations ho had formed of the proceeds of tlie sale. 
The licensed inquisitors passed three-fourths of the verses to 
which Antoniano objected ; but this gentleman, besides the 
interests of religion, had his more important interest at the 
Papal court to maintain, along with his character as a judicious 
critic. Tasso had no choice but to sacrifice the most beautiful 
parts of the poem, and cleanse it entirely of worldly passions. It 
had come to his ears that his enemies were seeking from certain, 
passages in his works to involve him in a charge of atheism or 
heresy before the Inquisition. To make a clean breast of the 
matter, he resolved to invest the remaining portions of his 
Jerusalem with a religious meaning, under the form of an 
allegory, that it might be adapted to the edification of monks and 
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nuns. From this degradation a simple resolution of closing with 
tlie offers of the Medici might have saved him, but Leonora kept 
him irresolute, and his reputation appeared to him sufficiently 
provided for, by circulating private copies of the original Jeru- 
salem among his friends. Pale and uncertain, his imagination 
fluctuated between the dungeons of the Inquisition and the 
gardens of Armida. 

I'roni intercepting his correspondence, his foes advanced to open 
acts of violcn(!c. J)Mring a sliort absence at Modena, they got 
into his aparlinents, through the treacJiery of an officer of the 
court, who had obtained tlie keys from Tasso under colour of 
carrying on a Jove-intrigue, and with the aid of a locksmith, 
broke open his closet, and scrutinized his letters and papers. To 
allay the in(j[uietude caused by this event, Leonora took the poet 
to Fosaiidola, a chateau of tlie Este family, on the banks of the 
l?o, wliero he experienced a short resjdte from the joint attacks of 
criticism and malice. But the net of Ate was closing round him. 
His return to Ferrara was only the signal for liesh acts of 
treachery, succeeded by increased misloriunes. One Maddalo, 
who with false keys had got possession of some of his secret 
papers, and scattered their delicate contey^ about the pabu^e, 
endeavoured, with two accomjilices, to assassinate Tasso in n*turn 
for a blow by which he had ventured to chastise his insolence. 
He only escaped from this attack on his life, to learn that the 
copies of the Jerusalem which he had so recklessly circulated 
among his literary acquaintances, had got into the hands of the 
booksellers, who were printing tlie poem with all its imperlections. 
From this, as flagrant an attack upon his reputation, d'asso 
released himself by his pen, as effectively as he had done in the 
fomicT instance by his sw^ord, Gregory XIIL, and most of the 
reigning governments of Italy, importuned by the letters of the 
poet, forbad by express mandate the surreptitious publication of 
the Jerusalem in their dominions. 

Whatever may have been Alfonso’s feelings at the revelation 
of Tasso’s secrets, ho did not evince the slightest mtirks of dis- 
pleasure, but by exhibiting his usual deportment, led the poet to 
flatter himself that on the score of his amatory indiscretions all 
danger was over at Ferrara. His enemies had done their worst, 
as he imagined, without quenching a single beam of Alfonso’s 
smile. A cloud seems suddenly to have passed from his mind. 
His plans are no longer irresolute : Alfonso at once becomes the 
most beneficent prince in the universe. From seeking every 
pretext to leave his service, his resolve to remain with him is now 
if revocable. Tasso, with a hounding heart, goes to enjoy the festi- 
vities of Christmas at Modena ; and relaxes bis mind in the society 
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of a brilliant circle of dames and chevaliers. From this place he 
apprizes Scipio Gonzaga of his changed purpose, but with no 
further reason tlian that his obligations to the Duke Alfonso 
are such, that if he were to waste his life for him, the sacrifice 
would not be too much. F errara, too, is as good as other places, 
and he now finds he can enjoy as much repose there as anywhere 
else. Gonzaga, who had some idea of Tasso’s position, and the 
duplicity of Alfonso, did his utmost to shake his resolve. But 
the poet, attributing his zeal to his noble friend’s desire that he 
should accept the offers of the Medici, was for once inflexible. 
He returned to Ferrara, doubtless entertaining feelings of com- 
phiooney at the prospect of his growing fortunes, the picture of 
se(Mirity walking over the ledge of a precipice. 

The open viokmoe, however, of his enemies had not left Tasso 
without suspicMon, and he determined to provide against every 
danger which his fears pointed out. The Inquisition, in those 
days, })resented one of the most expeditious modes of ruining a 
man any way remarkable for independent opinion, which a tyrant 
or malignant enemy could devise. What the Decreta Consultim 
were to the Koinan despots, what the hiws oi’ treason were to tlie 
Tudors, and the High (commission (flianibor to the Stewarts, the 
decrees of tlie Inquisition were to the Italian princes, and malcon- 
tents of the sixteenth century. No original views on philosophy, 
government, or religion, could be delivered which might not by 
skilful inteqiretation be made matter of accusation. If a prince 
wished to crush an unruly noble, or malignant authors to get rid 
of a successful rival, they set out with inquiring how far his case 
could be brought wdthin the fangs of this tribunal, and the com- 
munications of any man, who was tolerably in earnest, must 
have been very laconic indeed, which could not afford matter to 
support a bill of indictment. This engine now rose before the 
confused vision of ^asso, dripping wdth the blood of a hundred 
victims. He had Sready made a clear sacrifice of every line in 
the Jerusalem that could by the remotest construction bring 
him within its swoop ; but he was nevertheless quite aware, that 
his enemies had a wide margin left for accusation, both in his 
published works and conversation. Tasso in his calm and reflec- 
tive hours w^as doubtless a strict believer, but there were moments 
when he was inclined to place Christianity on a footing with the 
philosophical systems of antiquity, and give Epicurus the prefe- 
rence. No one can read the fine lyric in the Aminta, without 
discovering the author’s obligations to the third book of Lucretius. 
He had not only doubted of the Incarnation, but of tlie immor- 
tality of tlie soul, of God’s superintending providence — and with 
the reckless confidence of youth, had entered into the areiw. of 
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pliilosophioul dispute upon these subjects witli the idle courtiers 
of F(?rnini. To shelter himself from the use his enemies might 
make of this inishiiess, he resolved to forestal their machinations 
by an open confession to the imiuisitors of all the religious 
doubts he hud entertained, and a decilarotion to stand by the 
Church. This coniplote submission, to >\’hi(;h he soonis to liavo 
been hurried by some diminution of favour on t he part of Alfonso, 
gained Tasso the good-will of theiiKpiisitors, and scjreetied him from 
attack in that qumter. Yet some of his hiogi-aphers, lu^trayed by 
the duplicity of Albmso into the belief tliat Tasso was insane, 
have pointed to this step, tlio most prudent he could take under 
the circumstances, as om? of the most conclusive proofs of mental 
dorang{mH*nt. 

Alfonso up to this moment appears to have been playing with 
his victim. He took no active measun‘s to ])unish 'J’assos 
annoyers, or to stop the scandalous intrusions to which his rooms 
and papers were subject. His single look would have bcMui sufli- 
cient to i)lace the poet at ease in this res])e(U, but even tliat etfort 
Wfs withheld. Tasso half began to suspect that lie had been 
duped by the courteous attentions of Alfonso, and tliat the jiil- 
fering of tile papers and the violation of escritoires liad biHui 
carried on with the duke’s ai^quiescence. J)isti‘usttiil of the 
domestics of the palace, ho had previously written to tin; (.•onnt 
of U rhino, for a servant in whom he coubl place conlidem-o, but 
his letter wiis either intercepted, or he did not receive the courtesy 
of a reply. A thousand suspicions hung on his mind. His 
privacy Avas still violated. Proliibited hooks were introduced by 
stealth into his apartments, and his papers disappeared. At length 
a circumstance happened which Alfonso Avould seem either to 
have waited for or prepared, in order to justify the harsh measures 
to which he suhsequently had recourse. Tasso having strong 
suspicions against a servant who had ent^ed the Duchess of 
Urhino’s apartment dunng his stay, brandisned his knife in the 
face of the domestic with a tlireatening air, by Avay, we suppose, 
of admonishing him of the possible consequences oi’ his treachery: 
for this act Alfonso ordered his immediate confinement in the 
outer chambers of the palace, and circulated the report that the 
poet w^as mad on the subject of the Inquisition. After some days 
incarceration the duke re-admitted him to his own apartments, on 
condition that he should submit to very strict and rigorous 
meilieal treatment, under cluirge of the royal physicians ; *ind the 
better to conceal his object, renewed his courteous attention to 
the poet., and directed him anew to justify his faith and appease 
hie scruples before the inquisitors. With the view of completing 
his ruin under a heap of delicate attentions, the poet was conveyed 
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by the duke to Belriguardo, and, there KLihjocted to a course of 
moral torture, in orden* to wring from him rcaisons which might 
jiistily the harsh measures the duke had in store for him, and even 
to obtain liis admission of tlieir expediency. Tasso was not only 
requinMl to submit to the usual treatment of lunatics, hut to con- 
lirm tlie propriety of his sentence by Ids suhseipient condmU. Al- 
fonso consequently gave him in charge to tlu> monks of St. Fran- 
cisco, with instructions that two friars should continuMlly attend 
him, whoso character for secrosy could he depended a[)un, as he 
was represented to bo accustomed to utter everything us if at 
cordbssion, and to break out into a mt)nntain of follies. 

Tasso at these proceedings was in the utmost fears for his life. 
Poisoning at that time wtus very rife among the princes of Italy. 
Nor was .Vlfonso tlio man to al)stain Irom its use, in any case 
where his purpose rcjqtiired despatch. 'Tasso accordingly, on tlio 
evening of his arrival at the conveuk wrote to his friends in Home, 
and di’tuv up a petition to the Cardinals of theTuquisiiioii, beseech- 
ing them t o obtain bis freedom ; and expressing his readiness, if his 
prince had any charges against him, to maintain his cause bef(;re 
their tribniial. At the same time, to ward eft* the danger 
lie so much dreaded, he informed the <luke of his intention on 
liis recov(‘ry to Imcome a Jiiouk, or to bury himself in the cloister, 
a not uncomniou mode in that age of escaping the veiigeanee of 
the powerful. 

From abject submission he passed to bold importunity ; assured 
the duke he liud been misled by the malice of his enemies, and 
invited him to submit their charges to a more rigorous examina- 
tion. His communications with the ])rincesses, it appears, had 
been for som(>* time strictly forbidden : he was now anxious to 
transmit a single letter to the Duchess of Urhino, and importuned 
Alfonso for permission ; but the duke, who had already taken care 
to intercept his ^man letter, prohibited him, henceforth, from 
writing either to"ho duchess or himself. The poet dreading 
worse eftects from tlie duke’s resentment, escaped in the night of 
the J^Oth July 1677, and without money, or baggage of any kind, 
took his route by secret patlis towards Naples. 

Tasso in the midst of his desolation recollected he had a sister 
at Sorrento who might afford him solace in his trouble, and with 
whojn he might remtun concealed until he thought it prudent to 
reveal himself. The distance was immense, but he resolved to 
beg his way as best he could, avoiding tlie great cities, and only 
seeking shelter at the miserable huts which lay along !his route. In 
the mountains of Abruzzi he exchanged clothes with a shepherd, 
in whose cabin he had slept overnight, to escape the eftects of the 
outlawry which still forbade him to set foot in the Neapolitan 
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territory. As he had not seen or corresponded witli Cornelia 
since their parting in childhood^ owing to some estrangement 
which had arisen from her obeying the wishes of her maternal 
uncles in opposition to Bernardo, Tasso also designed by his 
new guise to test the fidelity of her affection towards him. Hav- 
ing sought out his sister’s house, he announced himself a.s a 
h'errarese shepherd, tile bearer of a letter from her brother, and 
described in such pathetic terms the dreadful situation to which 
he was reduced, that Cornelia fainted vrith excess of grief. 
Tasso, at length, overcome with emotion revealed himself, and 
was easily persuaded to remain under the roof c»f a relative who 
had given him such unequivocal proofs of attachment. 

He remained amid the sylvan retreats and delicious gardens 
of his birthplace nearly a year. Far away from the bustle of 
courts and the quieter toil of libraries, Tjisso had no occupation 
but that of romping tvith the children of Cornelia, and revi(;wiug 
in his daily rambles the events of his chequered life. To one .so 
fond of excitement, so avidious of literary effort and distinction, 
this sort of relaxation soon became tedious. C’ornelia, with the 
hopes of detaining him at Sorrento, petitioned the Duke of 
Ferrara that his papers and books might b#* transmitted to liim, 
but without effect. Three months after his u,rrival, when the 
sense of the outrages he had suffered at Terrara was fnssh ui)on 
his mind, he refused a pressing solicitation of Leonora’s to 
return, on the score of ill health. As his spirits, however, r(^(to- 
vered their wonted elasticity, he began to entertain the project, and, 
notwithstanding the solemn warnings of his sister, and the decla- 
ration of his friends against the step, went to Home to put it 
into execution. With a view of showing his confidence in the mag- 
nanimity of Alfonso, Tasso alighted at the house of his ambas- 
sador, placed himself under the protection of that minister, and 
solicited him to convey in the next despatch ^is sorrow for the 
past, and anxious desire to re-enter Alfons* service. Scipio 
Gonzoga and Cardimd Alhano, on whom Tasso subsequently 
waited, would not listen to his proposal to return to Ferrara, but 
urged him to be content with the restoration of his property. As 
the Cardinal wrote the Duke an earnest letter to this effect, 
it would appear that Tasso yielded to their entreaties. The 
reply of Alfonso, however, was by no means satisfactory, and 
Tasso s effects and papers did not come to hand. He therefore, 
allured by the letters of Leonora, solicited the duke s ambassador 
again to press his request, to be permitted to return to Fen-ara, 
with an assurance of being received into his master's favour. The 
reply, while it left the door open for Tasso’s return, was just of 
sueh a nature as to represent the duke’s entire indiff’erence about 
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it. He was content to receive the poet, if he would acknowledge 
himself the victim of melancholy humours, and submit to the 
treatment of physicians. But if Tasso gave way to his eternal 
plaints and suspicions, and refused to be cured, he would sud- 
denly banish him from his estates, and place his future appear- 
ance in any part of them under strict proliibition.” To one enjoy- 
ing good health, and the vigorous possession of his faculties, such 
a missive would have been in the highest degree insulting. In 
Tasso it raised the keenest sentiments of admiration. He was not 
insensible of the danger of placing his life in Alfonso’s hands, but 

* There was no world without Ferrara’s walls 

But purgatory torture held itself; 

Hence banished is banished from the world.’ 

’fhe prospect of being once more able to renew enjoyments 
wdiicdi he imagined might ho snatched from his grasp, excited 
emotions which overcame every motive of prudence, and deadened 
the resentments of Imman nature: despite of his fears and the en- 
treaties of Heipio Gonzaga and Cardinal Albano, he started for 
Ferrara, to encounter foes quite as perilous as the dragon, for a 
fruit still sweeter than that of the Hesperides. 

His reception was sufficiently courteous to lead Tasso to writ© 
a flattering account to his friends. But tlie smiles of recognition, 
however, soon faded into indifference, as the novelty of his ajipear- 
niiec wore off. After two or three audiences with the princesses, 
be found their doors hennetically sealed at his approach. 
Alfonso, on the subject of medical treatment, was inexorable. 
He had resolved that Tasso should be deranged, and neither the 
health of the poet, nor his rational demand to he put in possession 
of liis books and papers, with a view of resuming liis studies, could 
shake the duke’s purpose. He must submit to ho cured, and re- 
main under strict surveillance. Tasso, deeming that the restitu- 
tion of his goods was a matter of justice, solicited the chaplain to 
hack his request with the force of religion. But the word of the 
duke was sufficient to make a Tasso a lunatic in the eyes of the 
priest, and he soon discovered its efibets were equally potent 
with all in Ferrara. Unable to endure the gibes of the courtiers, 
and his own fears, he fled a second time, without money or clothes, 
like a new Bias, to seek with some other prince a secui*e asylum 
in his wrecked fortunes. 

He wandered through Mantua, Padua, and Venice, without 
finding rest for the sole of his foot. The rumour of insanity, 
which the creatures of Alfonso had industriously circulated, and 
which his own destitute appearance confirmed, shut every door 
against him. Tasso, in a great measure through his own impru- 
dence, found he was disowned by his own generation for deficiency 
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in those very qualities of which he was the greatest master. To save 
himself from inanition, he threw away two jewels which he had 
received from the Princess Lucretia, upon some Jews, at one-third 
of their value, and proceeded to the Court of Urbino. Even in 
this struggle for existence, his poetical vein did not desert him. 
In Venice he composed a fine canzone on the birth of the eldest 
son of the Duke of Tuscany, with a view of soliciting the favour 
of that prince ; and, on reaching Urbino, he broke forth into those 
brilliant strophes to the classic MetJiurus, which have placed him, 
as a lyric, by the side of Petrarch and Filicaja. 

The Duke of Urbino, notwithstanding the mutual attacdiment 
which formerly subsisted between the duchess and the poet, 
had always treated Jiim with the most friendly regard. His atten- 
tions were only redoubled at the sight of Tasso’s misfortunes. 
Every means on the side of the Court were taken to enliven his 
spirits ; but the bilious melancholy which the poet’s recent trial 
once more excited threw a sombre aspect over his mental vision, 
which neither the care of physicians nor the attentions of beau- 
tiful women could wholly subdue. The principal soun^e of his 
vexations appears to have been the reports of his insanity, which 
had reached the ears of his sister, at Naples, andfsomc remonstrances 
against his detention, which had been despat(;hed to Urbino, by 
Alfonso. As an author anxious to win for himself tlic first rank 
in the literature of his (.‘ountry, tlie imputation of madness was 
a blow struck at the most seusitive part of his heiiig. The bare 
suspicion of such a taint filled him with horror. He accordingly 
endeavoured to counteract the report by writing cautionary letters 
to those whose favourable opinion he was most anxious to retain, 
and appealing to the works he had in store, as about to funiisli a 
triumphant vindication of liis sanity. It is to be regretted that 
the restlessness of his disposition, and his extreme punctilious 
sense of honour, should have led him into situations whicli seemed 
at variance wdtli these professions. He could not remain at 
Urbino, because he thought his presence would involve that court 
in a quarrel with Alfonso. Yet, without the requisite provision 
for so long a journey, or without any Jirrangement with the Duke 
of Savoy, he set off for Turin, expecting to find, in the service of 
that prince, freedom from all embarrassments, «md dignified ease 
for the prosecution of his literary labours. 

This expedition might have taught Tasso a lesson from trust- 
ing to the chapter of accidents. As soon as he reached Vercelli, 
he found himself short of means, surrounded by impassable roads, 
ia a strange country, during the moat inclement month of the 
The feriyman refused his function, for want of the accus- 
bajocchi, and Tasso must have been exposed to all the 
^rors of a drenching night, without making any progress, had 
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not a wealthy landlord — whom he has rendered immortal in his 
‘Dialogue of the Father of a Family’ — by the veriest casualty 
passing that way, invited liimto partake of the hospitality of his 
mansion. On the morrow ho resumed his route, in the rain, through 
broken and muddy roads, and arrived, after a day and a night's 
hard travelling, at the gates of Turin, but in such wretched plight 
that the guards refused to admit him. Ihgegnesi, a scholar and 
publisher of some eminence, with whom Tasso had been familiar 
at Voni(;e, saw, on passing the city gate, a poor wayworn man, 
covered with mud, with his dress torn, delicate seemingly in liealth 
and soni(3what wild in a})pearancc, rudely repulsed l)y the sen tiiiels. 
IJis feelings led him to interjjose in belnilf of the stranger, and he 
found himself in the embraces of bis friend. 

Ingognesi conducted Tasso to the palace of Philip of Este, 
then geneviil of the cavalry of the Duke of Savoy, who, as he had 
known the poet in his better days at Ferrara, provided him with 
apartments in his house, and lavished on him every care and at- 
tention. Caressed by this prince — courted by the Archbishop ol‘ 
Turin, who invited him to take up his residence in his pahicf.* — 
introduced to Charles Emanuel, the sovereign of Turin, who 
offered llie poet the same liberal conditions he had formerly en- 
joyed al Ferrai’a, if he chose to enter his servic^e — Tasso began 
once more to feel at ease ; and showed, by his composition of the 
‘])ialogiie on Ts’obility,' at this time, and several strophes wliicli 
lie uddi-essed to tlie beauties of the court of Savoy, how soon his 
fe(diiigH re(M)vered their nat.ural elasticity, when liis wants were 
provided for, and he felt he enjoyed the respect due to liis merits. 
The recovery of his papers, however, as a means of expediting the 
publication of the ‘ Jerusalem,’ was still necessary to his happi- 
ness ; but there cannot be a doubt that he would have attempted 
to effect their restitution by intercession, had not bis attacliment 
to Leonora made him eventually indifferent to the gaieties of 
Turin, and anxious to regain his old footing at Ferrara. He again 
sounded Alfonso’s feelings through his old friend Cardinal A Ibano, 
and was given to understand that the duke was ready to receive 
him on the old conditions of submitting to medical treatment, and 
that if he returned during the celebration of the nuptials whicli 
Alfonso was about to contract with the daughter of the Duke of 
Mantua, he would regain his papers, and most probably be restored 
to his former position at that court. 

Tasso flew to Ferrara with the fullest assurance of realizing 
these expectations, and arrived at the palace on the eve of the 
bride’s entry into the city. The thoughts of everybody were occu- 
pied with the reception. No one was willing to announce his 
arrival to the duke, or to introduce him to the princesses* , The 
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ministers of Alfonso, and the gentlemen of the court, from whom 
he expected a lioarty reception, either shunned liis presence or 
treated Iiim with marked disrespect. During the raagnilicent ies- 
tivities which succeeded, while Ferrara was ringing with merri- 
ment and lit up with illuminations, Tasso, without any fixed 
abode, wandered about, the only disconsolate being among the 
crowd, obtaining no ref^ognition for wliicli he cared, and ex- 
periencing the most cruel rebuffs whenever he attempted to gain 
the ears of the chamberlains of the palace. The fetes passed away 
without changing 'Tasso's position. i^?rceiving bis ow'u attempts 
of no avail, he wrote to Cardinal Albano with a view to rocov(’r 
liis books and papers, but without success. At length, wearied 
out with the derision of the domestics, the raillery of his enemies, 
and the (contempt of the court, he oi)enly denounced tlie duke and 
his courtiers as a pack of thieves and knaves, lamented the years 
he had lost in his service, and complained of the treachery and 
false ])roniises whicli had hegniled him from Turin, in order to 
overwhelm liim with insult. These expressions being ean;fnlly 
convoyed to Alfonso, Tasso was seized by his orders, and iiicar- 
cerated in the lunatic asylum of St. Anne, where he was treated 
ns a pauper and a madman. 

In a wretched cell, with a small grated window, emitting light 
sufficient to reveal the moisture of the damp walls, and the stiw 
pallet and naked stool and table, which constituted its solo fur- 
niture, lay Tasso for several days, in a state of stupor and c-on- 
steriiatioii. As one stunned by a blow, his faculties were at first, 
suspended by the acuteness of his misery, and afterguards absorbed 
in contemplating it. The thought of never more beholding sun 
or moon, the sweet face of friends; — * of being sliut out from the 
common privileges of creation enjoyed by brute beasts, when he 
designed to exalt himself above the ordinary herd of his fellow 
mortals, by the composition of w^orks of the higltest merit; — the 
horrihle gloom in whicli he was plunged at the moment he ex- 
pected to he raised to honour, occupied Iiis mind by turns, and 
filled him with unutterable woe. As soon, how'ever, as the first 
excitement had passed away, and the dimiuntioii of the fever with 
which it was accompanied allowed him to grasp his pen, he ad- 
dressed himself to tlie difficulties of his position. In that loath- 
some tenement, which he feared might piove a living sepulchre, 
oppressed by the yells of the maniacs, which alone intemipted the 
ibarful silence of the place, exposed to the harsh treatment of the 
jailors, and the filth of unchanged garments, and the squalor of a 
i^lected person, he yet contrived to write those supplicatory 
.^treaties, and touching laments to his patrons, which have 
awakened the universal sympathy of his species. In a few days 
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after his iinprisonent he so far buried his resentment as to address 
odes of exquisite pathos to Alfonso and tlui princiesses, contrast- 
ing the happy hours he had spent in the sunshine of their favour 
with his present wretched condition, and imploring his iVeedoinin 
verses which do as much honour to human nature as the shame- 
less cruelly of Alfonso debases it. In less than a month after 
liis imprisonment ho obtained the powerful intercession of the 
ICmperor liodolph, the Cardinal Albert of Austria, and tliervince 
of Mantua, the brother of the new Duchess of Ferrara, but with- 
out Jiny other answer from the tyrant, than that of his wish to cure 
Tasso’s imaginary disorder, and of his j)romisc when reason returned 
tlial. liberty sliould 1)6 restored to him. none of the physicians, 
or even the chaplain of the hospital, were permitt(‘d to approaelt 
him, but every- endeavour was used to undermine his liealth, and 
drive reason from its throne. 

'The eondu(!t of Tiisso under treatment far worse than a con- 
d(‘iuiied felon of our time, instead of aflbrding any signs of (hat 
malady wlii(h Alfonso sought to fix upon him, is I’eally the most 
striking instaui'e on record of the triumphs of mind over niattuhil 
obstacles, and of the load of calamities which the mental faculties 
will bear, without any detriment to theii’ healthy exorcise and 
vigorous action. When personal entreaty and royal intercession 
had provt'd unavailing even to relax the least of his austerities, 
tlie ])oet determined to make the most of his situation. He called 
to his aid the stores of his varied learning, interested his thoughts 
in the solution of pi'olbund philosophical questions, and peopled 
liis cell with the images of the past and the bright creations of 
liis fancy, until the damp walls and the iron door disappeared, 
and his miserahle lodgment heeiune more fascinating to the 
int(‘lleetual eye than the lordly stye of liis oppressor. Ho even 
found he could afford to he faeclious. To some cats, whose eyes 
shot sparkles as tliey peered through his grated windows in the 
gloom of tlie evening, he addressed humorous sonnets, beseeching 
fate to protect them from tlie bastinado, and conduct them nightly 
to his cell, that they might supply that light wTiieh the inhumanity 
of his jailors withheld. From the composition of grave or light 
verses he passed to the consideration of moral and philosophical 
subjects with an elasticity of mind and propriety of view, which, 
under the circumstances, presents one of the most striking 
achievements in the annals of literature. If John Eunyan 
managed to write his immortal work in a parish prison, it was 
not without the consolation of being a martyr. If Kalcigh, in a 
small chamber in the Tower, reviewed all the great actions of the 
world and wrote its history, he was not treated by his royal mis- 
tress without the respect due to an illustrious prisoner/ If 
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Boethius contrived to write his Consolations of Philosophy in the 
dungeons of Pavia, at least he was not unsupported hy the sym- 
pathies of an enthusiastic people. It is, however, the peculiar 
merit of Tasso, that without any adventitious alleviation, in a cell 
in wliich he could hardly stand upright, with the shouts of 
maniacs ringing in his ears, ho succeeded in writing lyrics equal 
to the best of Petrarch s, and composing dialogues which might 
challenge comparison with those of Plato. 

Fresh trials, however, were at hand, which, as they concerned 
his reputation — of wdiich he was no less jealous than bis freedom 
— ^were as severely felt by him as the deprivation of liberty. In 
the event of his release the only resource he had to save him from 
penury, was the publication of the ‘Jerusalem.’ Owing to the 
eagerness with which the public awuiited its publication, Tasso 
had already been offered one thousand crowns for the copyright, 
and doubtless expected to realize much more hy the actual sale, 
die was now destined to find the fruits of the labours of a whole 
life torn from his grasp, and his intense anxiety and fastidious 
delicacy about the ]>erfoction of the work ludicrously stultified by 
the surreptitious publication of the poem i^ the most mangled 
state in which a book was ever given to the world. The edition 
was printed at '\Setfice, under the care of Celio Malaspina. from 
a fragmentary MS. which had got into his hands through the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany. The gaps created by the missing 
(•antos and imperfect stanzas w'ere supplied hysuch prose descrip- 
tions as the coherence of the fable seemed to require, and the 
whole published wdth a discourse by Pigafetta, representing the 
author as unable, from lunacy, to complet-e his w^ork, and praising 
the liberabty of t hat true Maecenas, Alfonso, who wuis endeavour- 
ing to effect his recovery by all possible methods jind diligence, 
'fasso might have neutralized this infringement of his right, 
and nobly vindicated his honour in the face of the public, by 
issuing forthwith a correct copy of the poem from the MSS. in 
the possessi on of his friends, had not these gentlemen kindly saved 
him the trouble. Ingegnesi, who had rendered some service to 
the poet at Turin, published two editions of the entire poem, 
simultaneously, at Casel-Maggiore and Parma, of course with a view 
to redeem the author’s fame, but without any communication with 
J asso, or reimbursing to him a single hajocchi of the immense 
profits which accrued from the undertaking. As Ingegnesi’s 
editions, though comprising four tliousand copies, were exhausted 
in a few days, Malaspina returned to the charge witli a more cor- 
rtJttl edition still, which was also rapidly bought up and succeeded 
by "another. This insult and pillage, perpetrated under the 
patronage of the Dukes of Savoy and Florence, and with the 
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sanction of the Venetian republic, in the teeth of the most 
urgent remonstrances of the author, was not deemed sufficient, 
hut that one Febo, a publisher of Ferrara, should decoy Tasso 
into a revision of his epic for immediate publication, under pre- 
tence of admitting liim to joint profits, but who after realizing a 
competence from the sale, refused to disgorge a farthing. So great 
was tlie dejuiand of the public, that seven editions were cleared in 
the course of as many months; and each of these were so large, 
that it is conjectured the publishers could not have made less than 
four thousand ducats out of Tasso’s labours. Meanwhile, the 
author was as practically forgotten as if he were in his grave. 
Alfonso had made him legally dead, and the public, no less than 
the booksellers, were (jontent to think so. While these gentlemen 
W(*rt? ])usliing their golden siiecnlations, and every educated mind 
in Italy Ijiing witli rapture over his pages, Tasso was squabbling 
with Ids keepers lor improved rjitions, or stretched on his straw 
])allet shuddering at tlie inhumanity of th(^ times on which he had 
fallen. 

Yet, in the midst of these emharrassments, the poet eould philo- 
sophize. He com])osed at this time tiu; dialogue, ‘T1 Padre della 
Fauiiglia,’ whi<di ho addressed to Scipio Gonzaga., and corrected 
the poetical pie(*es he had written during tlie last two years, to 
wln(di he prefixed a dedication to the two princesses, as a sign 
* that neither the malignity of men, nor the severity of fortune, 
had tlio power to extiiiguisli his sense of their deserts.’ The 
Duchess of U rhino showed herself very sensible of this mark of 
esteem. But Leonora w^as too far gone in a dangerous illness to 
read either tlic poetry or the dedication. In a few months after 
she expired, the victim of heartless conventionalism, hut a martyr 
to unswerving affection, in the second year’s imprisonment of her 
lover. 

It has been adduced by Rerassi as a strong confirmation of 
Tasso's total indifference to Leonora, that he did not bewail her 
loss by any elegiac verses. But in the first place the fact is not 
so, and even if it were, it is nothing to the pui^pose. That 
Tasso did not compete publicly with the minions of his oppressor, 
who shoAvered servile panegyric on her grave, may, indeed, bo easily 
reconciled with the sacred nature of Ms passion ; that he invoked 
Melpomene in secret, is, however, sufficiently established from 
the existence of two brief elegies which bear evident marks of the 
loss they were intended to deplore. But even in the supposition 
that these verses were not intended for Leonora, what inference 
can be drawn with regard to his present or anterior feelings 
towards that princess ? Were he now indifferent, was not his 
barbarous treatment sufficient to tread out every spark of sehned 
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feeling, or render him insensible to liis former attachment ? On 
the otlier hand, if that feeling survived the blight of lus consti- 
tution, is there not a grief too deep for words, and does not his 
position suggest a thousand reasons why he should be silent on 
the occasion ? Tasso, in reality, still cherished liis old attacli- 
nient; and during Lecniora's illness, expressed the greatest concern 
for her welfare. Farther he dared not venture. His love for the 
princess, he knew was a theme most unpalatable to Alfonso, 
the prosecution of wliich liad already (;ost him freedom, liealtli, 
and fame. In his golden hours, he had concealed this passion 
Irom Alfonso with the most cautious scrupulosity; was he 
likely to show the duke he still cherished a sentinient sootfeusiv(^. 
to lus aristocratic tastes, while he was expiating his former devo- 
tion in the prison of a madhouse ? 

One of the main reasons w^hich Serassi urges against the 
existence of the attachment is the morals of the ])artics coneta'ued. 
Leonora, snys the Abbe, was a temple of chastity. Tasso also 
cultivated feelings of purity : it was consequently impossible that 
they should feel any aliection for each other. The Abbe’s idea of 
love appears to have been taken from the conl'essional. llt^ does 
not seejn to have been aware that there is a lo*Ve evc'u for creatures 
wliich can elevate and ennoble, us well as one that debases and 
corrupts. It is just that kind of ufieetiou which has tin; most 
powerful attraction for sublime minds, and wliich, by counectiiig 
itself with the source of beauty and perfection, awakens tlie keen- 
est jierceptions of the soul, and proves one of the most power! ul 
auxiliaries of virtue. Tliat Tasso’s alfectioii was of this eliaracLei> 
the lyrics which lie addressed to liConora sufliciently prove. Mo 
other attachment could have endured so long, or triiimphed over so 
mtmy obstacles, or encountered the dangers which at length 
proved fatal to Tasso’s fortunes. Instead of siieh a connexion 
reflecting on the morals of tlie lovers, or throwing a sliade on 
the scutcheon of the House of Este, it is one of the luost 
honourable testimonies that either could re(?oive. Serassi, in his 
eagerness to defend the poet’s virtue, and the glory of the House 
of Este, would deprive the one of its., chief stay, and the other of 
the brightest jewel that glitters in its coronet. 

The attempt of the Modeifa historiographers to reason mankind 
out of the mutual attachment of the poet and the princess, in face 
of Tasso’s declarations and the thousand and one sonnets which 
passed between them on the subject, is only paralleled by Swift a 
attempt to prove the deatli of Partridge the almanac-maker, 
despite that gentlemans solemn asseverations that he was yet 
ailing the living. Every step in the proof lands them in con- 
tra^cdons no less startling than absurd. If Serassi be asked 
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what attraction drew the poet so frequently to Ferrara, and kept 
him lingering on its threshold, at a time when he might have 
readily escaped the dangers which threatened his person hy 
entering the service of the Medici, the Abbe replies, “ His love for 
Alfonso,” — a man of whom he stood in the greatest fear, and who 
gave him nothing but blows in requital of his Bervi(!es. If 
Tiraboschi be requested to explain the sonnets which b('.ar the 
name of Leonora, be ascribes tliem to the influence of TiCemora 
Sansvitali, though from the dates which tliey bear, that Countess 
did not visit h’orrara for many montlis after their composition. 
Ily this kind of reasoning, it would not be diflicult to get rid of 
the existence of tlie parties altogether. Indeed, as far as the 
poet is concerned, it would be easier to disprove the historical 
testimony on which his lile rests, than to reconcile the glaring 
contradietiuns which arise out of the supposition of his indifference 
to Leonora. That Tasso was a myth, and the fiutliorsbip of the 
‘ «lerusalem’ explainable on the Homeric principle, wonld doubtless 
tax tlie credulity of the most helieving mind ; but it w’ould require 
a Jar greatc'r excreisi* of faitli to believe that areal personage should 
write sonnets and make passionate deedarations of atlacbmcnt 
to a nonentity, that he should take long journies and endanger 
liis life for the eompany of a person about, whom lie did not 
care a straw, and act, in every step lie took, in contradiction 
to the ordinary instincts of his nature. Argument in defence 
of su(*h propositions, is only a burlesque application of the 
reasoning principle, and anything like dexterity in its use, if 
^leaiit witli good laith, could only cover its supporters with 
absurdity. 

Tlie success of the Jerusalem enabled Tassos friends to 
cflec-t some change in his (jondition; though this appears 
to Inive been dearly purchased hy renewed disappointment 
and the envious malice of critics. The poet wiis removed 
to a larger cell, and allowed to form some acquaintance with 
fresh air under the degrading surveillance of the ofiicors of 
St. Anne. He was even permitted to visit the churches of 
Ferrara, to join in the masquerades, and occasionally to sup 
with some ladies of distinction in the country; but from the 
conditions with which these favours were clogged, and the harsh 
treatment by which they were invariably succeeded, w^e can 
discover nothing but a design in Alfonso to make the con- 
cessions which were wrung from him by the intercession of the 
powerful, the means of expediting the poet’s ruin. There is 
hardly any amount of privation to w^hich the mind will not 
accustom itself. The soothing effects of time, while it obliterates 
or weakens the memory of past enjoyment, plucks the -^ting 
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from present misfortune, by removing the harshness of contrast, 
which in reality is the only source of misery. But to take olf the 
chains of a captive just when he has become liahituated to them, 
in order to allow him to indulge for twenty-four hours in the 
Bybarite luxuries of a palace, and to plunge him in his dungeon 
glooms again, is perpetuating the horrors of the first day's 
incarceration, and suspending those beneficent hws which 
nature has provided as a corrective to the worst misfortune. 
In this agonizing suspense two years more passed away. These 
indulgences produced all the effect that the tyrant could have 
wished. Tasso's fonii became wan and meagre ; an icy tor])or 
deadened his faculties ; his fancy, once so exuberant, could form 
no pictures ; his exhausted senses refused to furnish the images 
of things ; tlie pen shrank from its office. He was not, however, 
imsustnined by the glory his Jerusalem had procured him, the light 
of whicli hurst through the walls of his ])rison, and nourished the 
fires of his genius at the momemt when they (luivered on the verge 
of aimiliilation. While his jailors treated him as a madman, the 
distinguished visitors who crowded his cell from different parts of 
Italy, conveyed to him the pleasing assurance that fame had 
already placed him above Ariosto, by tlm^’^side of Homer and 
Virgil. The critics, however, ruthlessly interposed to take from 
him this only remaining source of consolation. 

WTien the Jerusalem appeared, the * Orhmdo Furioso,’ which 
had been issued fifty years before, wras in the height of its renown. 
The success oi‘ Tasso somewhat detracted from the fame of his 
rival. The two poems were frequently compared in the cur# 
rent puhlicmtions of the day, and the laurel awarded to either, 
according as the critic was either of a grave or lively dispo- 
sition, or a supporter or assailant of Aristotle. A dialogue 
of Pellegrino on epic poetry, in which Tasso was placed immea- 
surably above Ariosto, at length threw tlie apple of discord into 
the discussion. A hundred hands strove to drag Tasso from the 
pedestal on which Pellegrino had placed him, and to sacrifice his 
genius to the manes of Ariosto, By none was this spirit dis- 
played more furiously than by the Academia della Etrusca. This 
society, since become so distinguished, was then only (X)m|)Osed of 
a knot of half-a-dozen obscure individuals, who, anxious to gain 
renown, seized upon the defence of Ariosto as a pretext for 
deriding 'i’asso and his father, and depreciating their labours. 
Tasso, moved by the insult offered to Bernardo, replied to their 
attack with mildness of phrase and a coolness of judgment which 
does infinite credit to his character.' The Academy, though 
at once silenced, derived notice from the answer of the poet; just 
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as the monsters became famous who were subdued by the club of 
Hercules. 

Tasso, however, was too much interested in obtaining his 
liberty, to be much concerned with the defence of his epic. He 
had already obtained the intercession of Gregory XU I., Cardinal 
Albano, the Duke and Duchess of Urbino, the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, and several princes of the House of Gonzaga, but 
•without any result. He now petitioned the city of Bergamo, the 
birthplace of his ancestors, to interfere in his behalf. The (Jounoil 
of tfie town were so moved by his pathetic address, that they 
resolv{Hi to apjwal to Alfonso in a body, and that their prayer 
ibr his release might be heard, presented the tyrant with a 
niomimcntal inscription flattering to Jiis ancestors, which Alphonso 
had displayed some anxiety to have in his possession. Tasso 
obtained some vague promises of liberty, but months r«)lled by 
without bringing their performance. All his efforts being 
(‘xhausted, he looked for\viu-d to death as the only release from 
<‘aptivity, and began to regard bis shrunk form and his emaciated 
ftaitures with pleasure, as a sign that the deliverer was at hand. 

( )ne of tljo most striking effects of Tasso's long confinement, was 
the development of the power of abstruction to such a degree as 
to make llie images of the mind more vivid than the actual impres- 
sion of outward objects. Accustomed to forget the blank walls 
of his jjrison in profound contemplation, and to pass the long 
winter nights philosophizing in total darkness, his ideas became 
so distinct as to impress themselves upon the retina of the eye 
•^ith the force of sensi))le phenomena, and in tlie absence of the 
outward world to subject him to spectral illusions. Under some 
hallicination of this kind, be appears to have composed the 
* Messagiero,’ a dialogue which for beauty of description, and 
subtlety of reasoning, Plato might have envied. The spirit whom 
be introduces as interlocutor in the discourse, whose approach 
smote his prison with whirlwind and left it filled with gbttering 
radiance and the sweetest perfumes of Ambrosia, he imagined 
constantly at his beck like the spirit of Socrates, to solve his 
difficulty and alleviate his misery. As his bodily powers, how- 
ever, decayed, and his vigorous imagination was influeneed by the 
disorder of the vital functions, these splendid visions yielded to 
others of a harrowing character. Flames wreathed and twined 
themselves across the dark walls of his prison, shadowy fonns of 
unclean animals, despite the law of gravitation, seemed to stride 
along the ceiling. His ears were filled with alarming noises as if 
be had been within hearing of Vulcan’s smithies, and heard the 
Oyclops at their anvils. Horses trampled upon him, and monsters 
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butted liim in sleep, and when he awoke, he found himself engaged 
in perilous strife with spectres who surrounded his bed. Though 
inclined to believe in the retdity of these visions, more especially 
as he found his papers scattered about the floor every morning, 
and the money stolen which the charity of visitors had bestowed 
upon him, he, however, withheld his assent, aware of the 
competence of the imagination to raise false images, and quoted 
Cicero, in confonnity with the pedantry of the times, to show that 
a philosopher could do no more. The conflict, notwithstanding, 
was too much for his exhausted frame. Pains in the head and 
joints, vomiting and flux of blood, were followed by a fever, 
which reduced Tasso to such a state of extremity that the physi- 
cians despaired of his life. In this emergency, his religious 
feelings, which had grown more steadfast under misfortune, 
proved of immense semce. He imagined the Virgin, crowned 
and girdled with glory, and flashing with divine splendour, 
attended by St. Benedict and Scholastica, descended to cure him. 
The vision had all the effect of reality : he instantly rallied, his 
fever left him, and he vowed, should an op 2 :)ort unity ever ])n‘scnt 
itself, to perform a pilgrimage to Loretto in tokcji of his 
gratitude. 

Alfonso at length, being assured that his vieflim could not long 
survive the effects of his cruelty, and fearing that Tasso’s death, 
in 8t. Anne’s might turn against liim the indignation of Europe, 
began to entcrtjiin the design of liberating the illustrious prisoner, 
on obtaining some guarantee to protect himself from reprisal. 
Quite aware of the cruel outrage ho had perpetratcjd, and esti- 
mating Tasso’s future conduct by his own spittTul feelings, ho 
blanched at the idea of having bis true cbarai^ter sk(flchc(l in 
the face of Europe by Tasso’s pow'erful pen, and luinded down 
to posterity. I’be magnates who had interested themselves in 
the r(3lease of Tasso, soon left the tyrant no excuse for per- 
petuating his barbarous outrage on the person of the most illus- 
trious genius in Europe. It was agreed that the Prince of 
Mantua should, as Alfonso’s brotlier-in-law, request the deliver- 
ance of Tasso in person, and pledge the honour of tlie Mantuan 
Court to the fulfilment of any security required. After some delay, 
the tyrant granted his liberty on condition that the poet should not 
bo allowed to stray out of the Mantuan dominions, and bound 
himself hy a solemn promise never to utter or write a w^ord 
derogatory to the dignity of the family who had ruined his 
splendid genius and blasted bis constitution. Severe as these con- 
ditions were on which his release was conceded, his friends were 
obliged to use the utmost caution in breathing the tidings to 
him, lest the transport should too fatally affect him. On the 
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Oth of July, 15R0, after a dreary captivity of seven years, two 
months, and a few days, a period which, measured day by day, 
cannot even be reflected on without horror, the gates of Bt. Anno 
unfolded to their captive, and he bid adieu to Ferrara for over. 

The fidelity with which the poet kept his promise, and the 
detention of his papers by Alfonso, under the pretext of a 
guarantee for its fulfilment, have raised a cloud of obscurity 
about the causes of the poet's imprisonment, and tended in some 
degree to screen Alphonso from t\te curses of posterity. Manso, 
liis bosom friend, could afterwards obtain nothing definite from 
Tasso on this subject even in the hours of convivial relaxation; 
and in the five chapters of the poet’s life, wliich he devotes to 
its elucidation, he is obliged, in the absence of complete evidence, 
to grope his way by surmise and conjecture. As the noble 
biographer was not distinguished for much logical skill, the 
Modena writers endeavoured, by a garbled selection of the 
materials in their possession, to overthrow his positions, and 
invest the facts of the case with an opposite moaning. Having 
got rid of tlie poet’s love to Leonora, to which Manso attributes 
liis friend’s confinement, they for the most part allege in 
extenuation of tliat event, either the poet’s madness, or bilious 
inolanclioly and suspicious temper, and assign to Alfonso no 
oth(u* motive than that of effecting his cure. The most singular 
thing of all is, that these tools of a petty despotism should have 
found Europe ready to believe them, and accept their reasonings 
in good faith. Of the accounts we have of Tasso, three-fourths 
attribute his imprisonment to his bodily or mental disorders, 
while the better half of the remainder find a natural explanation 
of that act in the obstinate temper of the poet, and in his 
overture to the Medici, The views which Alfonso circulated in 
his age have, by the dexterous management of the creatures of 
his descendants, come down to our own. 

The success of each of these allegations appears to us to have 
been in a direct ratio with their absurdity. That of madness, 
the most widely circulated and generally believed of any, is, in 
the face of the daily triumphs of his genius, despite the horrid 
sufferings he had to undergo, the least entitled to confutation. 
If the appeal of Sophocles to the ‘CE dipus’ was thought by his 
judges a sufficient reply to the unnatural impeacbers of his 
sanity, Tasso might safely rest his cause on the numerous 
works he composed in prison, secure of a triumphant verdict from 
any European Court impartially constituted. Even were the 
evidence of these voluminous Writings wanting, the tesjtimony of 
those who flocked to his cell from different parts of Italy, at 
various periods of his imprisonment, would be ^uite sufficient to 
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establish Tasso s constant possession of the most brilliant powers 
of mind, without admitting tlie remotest ground for the plea of 
lucid intervals. From the outset he was constantly visited by 
Guglio Mosti, who declared his preference of Tasso s society, 
even in his dungeon gloom, to freedom without it. Aldus never 
wearied of his conversation, but always, when access was permitted, 
ran to enjoy the intellectual pleasure it afforded. I’adre Grillo 
came periodically from Genoa, and wiled away caitire days in the 
chamel-house of his prison, which he always left with regret, 
and re-entered with increased pleasure. Of the crowd of visitors, 
Montaigne is the only one whose testimony is of a disparaging 
character ; but, by a lucky incident, its value is destroyed, except 
for the purpose of showing the dreadful conspiracy of whi(di 
Tasso was the victim. Montaigne was admitted to view the 
captive on the 17th of November, 1580, the very day on which Tasso 
was preparing the two volumes of poems for tlie princ(‘sses, and 
writing that dedication which expresses more Christian feeling 
than is to be found in the entire collection of the French sec^ptic’s 
Essays. His impression that ‘Tasso was forgetful of liiinHclf 
and his ■works/ was consequently a mere illusion, which arose 
from the associations of the place, and the squalor of the poet’s 
person, and the contemplative reverie in which lie was plunged. 
By exhibiting Tasso in this plight, the ruibSiir of his madness 
was kept alive. He doubtless possessed the most vigorous mind of 
his century, but this only diminished his chances of coming out 
of such an ordeal without loss of reputation. Shut up a poet 
who may happen to have been crossed in love in a madliuuse, deny 
him bis ordinary ablutions, allow unthinking coxcombs to peer 
through the bars of his window, and the energetic action ol* his 
faculties will be accepted as irrefragable evidence of insniiity. 

That Tasso was subject to attacks of bile, and inclined to seo 
the machinations of enmity or the alienation of fiiendsliip in the 
most indifi’erent events, might lend some colour to the imputation 
of madness; hut that it should ever have been confounded with 
it in the eyes of impartial critics, almost surpasses comprehension. 
Whatever the fears and suspicions of Tasso might have been, 
it cannot he asserted they were entirely groundless in an age 
when poisoning was regarded as an art, and the forms of religion 
were interposed to conceal the stabs of despotism. In his most 
suspicious moods he never mistook friends for foes, or reached 
the gigantic extravagance of Rousseau, who imagined that all 
mankind had conspired to accomplish his ruin. Yet if the most 
mthless of his enemies never thought of affixing the imputation 
of madness on the author of ‘ Emile/ and the ‘ Social Compact/ 
why ^ould that charge be visited on Tasso, who has left works 
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of a much sounder character, and never displayed, though under 
far greater provocation, one tithe of his eccentricity ? All those 
phases of the poet’s temper which the worst of his biographers 
would connect with a disordered reason, are perfectly deducible 
from his exquisite sensibility and habitual converse with the 
ideal world. That a man who has been accustomed to rule over 
the intellectual sphere with the prerogatives of a kingly nature, 
should realize all the mortification of the contrast produced by 
the grovelling scenes among which his earthly lot is cast, and 
c ommit the usual blunders of inexperience in dealing with his 
lellow mortals, surely does not require the theory of madness to 
explain ; nor can the melancholy humours and exhausted nerves, 
the natural consequence of his triumphs in those elevated regions, 
afford any pretext, but must materially aggravate, the crime of 
incarcerating him in a dungeon. 

Yet in this light, the worst, perhaps, in which this ruffianly 
act of despotism can he viewed, it has not lacked defenders. 
Tiraboschi had the audacity to declare that Alfonso, by pre- 
scribing seven years’ incarceration, only consulted the health, 
honour, and advantages ol* Tasso, who evinced his continual 
obstinacy by considering himself a prisoner.^ The Italian gloss 
upon imprisonment is somewhat curious. We have seen an 
elaborate argument to prove that Galileo, who certainly tasted of 
the dungeons of the hupiisition, never knew what confinement 
was, being indulged in tlie usual airings necessary to prolong 
his enjoyment of the place. I’lie poet, like the astronomer, 
according to the Modena notion, was not imprisoned ; he was 
merely deprived of liis liberty. 

'fhe plea set np by Serassi and others, of the poet’s overture 
to the Medici, and his irritating expressions towards the House 
of Este, taken separately and conjointly, utterly fail to meet the 
facts of the case, or to shelter Alphonso from an atom of the 
odium justly attaching to his position. That a man should be 
locked up for upwards of seven years for giving way to a little 
honest indignation at finding himself tlie dupe of treacherous 
promises, surely cannot he entertained, especially as Tasso openly 
repented of the offensive language as soon as uttered, and sued 
for pardon. Nor, indeed, was this plea in existence when the 
first attempt was made on Tasso’s liberty, by consigning him to 
the monastery of St. Francis, after lus last visit to Belriguardo. 
No less stress has been laid on the poet’s overture to the Medici, 
though it is more glaringly insufficient to perform the service 
that is required of it than his angry expressions. Tasso was 
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under no obligations to stay in Alphonso’s service longer than he 
deemed it conducive to his own interest, nor could that prince 
have considered his departure in any way derogatory to his 
dignity, or ventured to lock up Tasso simply for exercising his 
liberty. The relations of Alfonso with the Tuscan Court were 
unfriendly, but not hostile, and as he withdrew his protection 
from the poet, he could not expect Tasso to allow the piques 
he had with rival sovereigns to debar him from entering their 
service. If Alfonso was influenced by these motives, at least he 
was ashamed to avow them; and tliose wiio take this ground, 
forget they defend that prince by a line of argument which con- 
victs him of duplicity, since he always alleged the poet’s cure 
as the object of his incarceration. But there is this unanswer- 
able argument to the entire theory, that it leaves the suppression 
of the Tasso MSS. in the archives of Modena, and the blanks 
in the copy of tlie poet’s discourse on the various accidents of 
his life to Scipio (ronzaga a greater mystery than before. If 
Serassi’s plea furnishes an entire solution of the case without 
having recourse to the poet’s attachment to liConora, why garble 
tbo evidence, and while allowing the poet to detail the facts in 
(jonnexion with the Medici business, suppress other passages in 
his letters which evidently refer to the caujies of his imprison- 
ment ? But it is idle to multi])ly arguments and evidence against 
suppositions which can command neither arguments or evidence 
in their favour. 

In reality there is hut one cause adequate to account for tlio 
rigour of the punishment, and to exphiin the complicated facts 
of the case, and that is the very amour which the liis(oriogra2)]irrs 
of Modena pretend not to have the least cognizance of. Indeed, 
were the overwhelming evidence in its favour wanting, it 
w^oiild be necessary to create this attachment as the only key 
which can lit into the tortuous wards of wliich the evidence is 
composed ; but with the existence of the attachment incontestably 
proved, the theory becomes a vera causa, and acquires stability 
equal to any in the range of physical science. That Tasso should 
undergo his long irnprisonnmnt for uttering a few choleric ex- 
pressions, or for making use of his liberty, or for an imaginary 
disorder, does really apimaf absurd; but to attribute his in- 
carceration to his successful endeavour to detract the affection 
of a princess from the high alliances befitting her position, is 
only assigning to an act which was then considered treason 
against the state, its natural punishment, and afibrding a rational 
picoxxTit of Alfonso's conduct. - The chief means which thart 
prince had of realizing his ambitious projects, and resisting the 
eiitWoachments of the Holy See, lay in connecting Lis family 
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witli the leading courts of Europe. To cut asunder the tie 
which interfered with his design, he endeavoured to persuade 
Leonorji her lover was deranged, and to compel Tasso to 
assume that character in the eyes of others. Viewed in this light 
the expressions of the poet concerning the conference at 
Belriguardo ; his transfer immediately after to the monastery of 
8t. Francis ; the duke’s request on Tasso’s return to Ferrara, that 
he should form a third to Solon and Junius Brutus, who 
simulated madness for state juirposes ; the constant detention of 
his papers, and the eternal chatter of the tyrant about curing 
his disorder, and the necessity of Tasso submitting to medical 
treatment, all lit into their proper places as parts of tlie same 
sfljcme, and serve to explain each other. That Tasso should 
demur to this policy, and fly Ferrara a second time on a 
renewal of the attempt to have it thrust upon him ; that he 
should 1)0 lured back by wiles and deceitful promises,, and 
betriiy(?d by Jin artful course of tactics into expressions wliich 
migJ)t afford Alplionso a pretext for depriving liim of bis liberty, 
are only so many instances of the same design arising out of the 
rcspe(‘tivo situations of the actors. 

The theory,, like others of similar inconlestihility, only 
derivu!s frcsli confirmation from the ohjections urged against it, 
and the mode in which it is sought to be defeated. The silence 
of the contemporary Ferraresc iiistorian, and the prevailing opinion 
at the ( 'ourt of Ferrara, deemed so destructive to this theory, 
are naturally accountfjd for hy the position of Alfonso. If the 
inHucnco of his descendants is sufficiently powerful over the 
pens of Molciia to make them falsify the plain(?st facts of 
Tasso’s liistory, there can be no difficulty in supposing that the 
court sjioke as Alfonso wished, and tliat the Ferrara historians, 
since they w(‘re prohibited from telling the whole truth, chose 
ratlior to be silent on the subject altogether. That the duko 
should detain Tasso after l4Conora’s death, is a natural conse- 
quence of the secrecy which that prince spread over the entire 
transaction. Had Alfonso liberated tlm prisoner at that juncture, 
the wdiole affair would have hecoine transparent, and he must 
have lost his character for truth and honour before the world, 
FI is wish to preserv^e his consistency, to gratify his preva- 
lent disposition of revenge, to conceol an attachment which he 
imagined cast a shadow upon his scutcheon, alike show that he 
could have pursued no course on the death of his sister, hut that 
which the Modena writers imagine to be quite irreconcilable with 
the theory. In reality, no objection can he urged wdiich will 
not in like manner he found to' arise out of the tortuous course 
which Alfonso pursued, and will as certainly disappear, as soon 
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as the motives arising out of his interest to conceal the facts are 
taken into account. The unscrupulous means by which the 
writers of tlie house of Este have endeavoured to confuse the 
evidence of the case, their stout denial of the glaring fact of the 
love attachment, singularly concur with the blanks in the poet’s 
correspondence in pointing to the trutli of the same theory, and 
afford one of the strongest proofs of its reality. 

This explanation funiishes the only plea tJiat can be urged in 
extenuation of the crime of Alfonso, inasmuch as it is the only 
one which helps liirn to a reason for his guilt, and protects him 
from the clnirge of imbecility. That he should crush the life of 
the greatest genius of his age, without any further motive tlian 
the gratification of a passing whim or caprice, is only cc)mpre> 
hensible upon terms which would make liim a Caligula in under- 
standing as well as a Domitian in cruelty; hut that ho should 
strive* to uproot an attachment fatal to bis designs, by making 
Leonora believe her lover mad, and treating him as if he were so, 
is compatible with the greatest capacity, and might allonl some 
excuse for the crime by connecting it with tlie usages of state 
and the execrable politics of the epocli. 

But the intoxication of power led the duke to mistake his own 
court for the world, and to believe lliat he c^uld as easily mould 
tlie opinion of Europe and posterity as he fashioned the ojnnioji 
of Ferrara. What he took up through mere recklessness of 
authority, his descendants have maintained from pride of ancestry. 
But this conceit, notwithstanding the activity of their scribes, is 
rapidly passing away, and Alfonso begins to a])pear in bis true 
colours as a shameless oppressor, a disgrace to bis rank, and a 
traitor to bis trust. Even in his own person, his cruelty was not 
left without its reward. He survived tlie afiections ol’ iiis subjects 
ttud of his dependents, wdio deserted him at his death, and sulfered 
his body to be interred without decent honours. His last wishes 
■were neglected, his testament was cancelled. His kinsman, J.)on 
Ctesur, who in the absence of the direct line succeeded him, 
sliruiik from the excommunication of the Vatican, and after a 
lirief struggle, the city polluted by Tasso’s imprisonment, passed 
away from the dominion of the house of Este. 

At Mantua, whither Tasso had retiied after his release, ho felt 
all the pleasure that the passing from a prison to a palace is aide 
to afford, and resumed his literary tasks with something of 
juvenile activity. His attention was principally occupied with 
the completion of the ' Torrismondo,’ two acts of which had been 
imposed immediately after the production of the Amiiita, whose 
siieoess incited him to the undertaking. Tasso, at the outset of 
the tragedy^ seems to have distrusted his own resources, and sus- 
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pended the composition from want of a model. The name of 
William Shakespeare, who at that period was raising the drama in 
England to a height which the world will never look on again, 
was unknown to him; French tragedy had not arisen; and as no 
prodiK^tion of the kind had appeared in Italy, Tasso was obliged 
to ]niv(^ recourse to the ancients. Sophocdes was studied day and 
night, and all .1 taly ransacked for a copy of Euripides. He is 
loud in his complaints that the entire peninsula cannot fnrnish 
him with an edition of the plays of this 'writer. The reader has 
reason to regret he was not equally unprovided' with the w^orks 
of Sophocles as with those of Euripides, as he has injured a great 
part of liis tragedy by the closeness of the imitation to the 
Ohlipus Tynuinus. Tasso appears to have thought that as 
ho succf:*(‘ded in the Jerusalem, after a diligent preparation in 
the s(diool of Homer and Virgil, he might climb the heights of 
tragic, reprosentation by a similar study of the Greek dramatists. 
Eut the tAvo things Averc entirely ditterent. With the ancients, 
epic pootiT Avas eminently natural, the incidents rising naturally 
out of passions of men; and allowing nothing to control the 
oi’der of their succession but the ordinary oasuaities of fortune, 
'.riicir trag(‘dy, on the other hand, Avas as eminently artificial, and 
its false character arose out of a predesliuariun system of ethics 
peculiar to their time, and the necessity they were under of 
olevatiug their spiritual nature by makingpity the leading object of 
the tragic dramti. The series of horrors A\hicli constitute the staple 
matter of the ancient tragedies, are guided by blind fatality to a 
pathcl.i(r issuer, solely Avith a view to irfford the spectator some re- 
lease from the turmoil of the passions AAhich the religion of the 
epoch vatlier proAmked than restrained. But to write tragedy in 
this fasltio]!, when the condition of society to which it was adapted 
had been entirely subverted, and Christianity had destroyed the 
doctrine, and the need of its application, was to disfigure nature 
without any assignable reason or purpose, and weaken the reality 
of the fable, which constitutes the principal charm of dramatic 
representation. Even Schiller failed in the attempt, as Shakespeare 
would have done, hod he been so learned as to make it. 

Tasso, however, failed from causes irrespective of the imper- 
feotion of his models. His long confinement, besides exhausting 
bis mental powers, had, by absorbing his attention too much in 
dry philosophical subjects, destroyed that nice perception of 
character which he displays in the Jerusalem, and unfitted him 
to realize that identity of language and action by which the per- 
sonages of a play should be distinguished, even were their names 
erased from the piece. Tasso, enfeebled by upwards of seven 
years’ imprisonment, could hardly paint a countenance. The 
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drama required a succession of portraits. The characters of the 
Torrismoudo, instead of flowing from the life-blood of a seminal 
principle, and shaping their outer surface according to the 
vital impulse within, are consequently only so many ])astehoard 
creations, deriving their chief resemblance to reality from 
the paint of the rhetorician. The dialogues arc strained and 
forced; the soliloquies so much rant and bombast, The Jinger 
cold, and the remorse sorrowdcss. Kither the hero is in conflict 
with himself or his language is inconsistent witli his situation. 
The efficiency of his powers in other respects only tended to com- 
plete his failure. His forte at description, so essential to succ(*ss 
in epic poetry, prevented him from realizing that vivid and con- 
densed energy of thought which the passions exhibit in striking 
situations, while his superiority as a lyric earned the choice parts 
of the drama, the failure of which was essential to the sik^ccss of 
the piece, to an extraordinary pitch of beauty and perfection. 

If Tasso failed to win a triumpli in two of the highest depart- 
ments of his art, he failed where no one else has succeeded. Among 
poets of the first class he almost stands alone in the attempt. 
Voltaire is the only distinguished writer, with the exception (d* 
Milton, who has submitted his powers to a similar test, and ho 
appears to haye failed in the Heuriade Ironf^the action ol causes 
directly inverse to those which led to the ill success of the 'forris- 
raondo. Ho studied men not in libraries, hut amid the routs 
of a dissipated capital, wltere the eagerness of tlu’ir passions 
threw open their secret motives and revealed the latent springs of 
action. His tragedies, consequently, are excellent, and lack no 
perfection in character; on the other bund, his daily conflicts wilii 
the \vorld checked his flights in tlie ethereal regions, and im]>0“ 
yerished his conceptions. Hence the Henriade flags as much 
from the impropriety of its descriptions as the 'rorrismondo I'rom 
the wtint of adjusting the language to the situation and the 
sentiments to the actor. The descrij)tive parts of Tasso’s 
tragedies are equal to any writing of the kind in poetry, the only 
thing is that they occur wdiere they are not wanted. Hud the 
author emancipated himself from the trammels of the ancients, 
and paid some attention to the development of character, he might 
have produced a play worthy of a place by the side of the Jeru- 
salem and the Arainta. Yet with all these drawbacks, the 
popularity of the Torrismondo on its appearance was greater 
than the most successffil tragedies of MafFei or Alfieri, the 
authors reputation carrying it through seven editions in less than 
fire months. 

,.The labour of this literary effort weakened his constitu- 
tion and exposed him to a fresh attack of biliousness, which 
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was by no moans alleviated by the intelligence that one Li- 
cineo, a ‘ friend* to whom he had intrusted his Discourses on Epic 
Poetry had published the work, and was, as usual, relieving him of 
the burden of the profits. To rid himself of these complicated 
annoyances ho visited Bergamo, wlierc he met the kind attention 
of the magistrates, and renewed, in the embraces of bis relatives, 
some of those sunny hours which repaid him for many a. stormy 
day of his existence. During his stay Grille, who had done 
so iriii(‘b 1o cheer bis prison gloom, offered him the chair of 
Ethics at the Academy of Genoa, with an annual i^ensioii of 
(deven hundred crowns, but Tasso, whose eye, in the event of liis 
Tuaking any change, was bent on Rome, declined on thf3 ground 
of ill health. 'J’he death of the duke of Mrintua, which imme- 
diately Jbllow’cd, left liim at liberty to follow his inclination, and 
gave rise to disap])omtmei)ts at that court which urged him to make 
use of it. Vinccuzio Gonzaga, as soon as he wras invested with 
the ducal honours, hardly knew^ his old companion, and Tasso, 
deeming bimself an encumbrance, set out with a few books and 
papiTs to Rome, but scantily jirovided wdtli money, on one of 
those cliivalric journeys in which he imagined that relays w^ould 
start up for him at every post, and each hotel prove a hospitahle 
castle. The first day or two’s adventures disappointed these 
expectations. When be reached Bologna liis means required him 
to alight at a miserable inn, whence be issued to ro-visit the 
secue of bis youthful studios. The sight of the University 
brought to his mind a thousand dreams of love, and glor}% and 
ambition wbiob bad peopled bis imagination during bis boyhood 
residence, of which now nothing remained but the melanclioly 
dust and ashes. 

Tasso turned out of liis way to discharge his vo^v at Loretto, 
where be fortunately met with one of the Gonzagos, who re- 
plenished his purse, and set him on his way to the eternal city. 
Having many pow^erful acquaintances within its walls, he 
imagined lie had only to show himself, to he overwhelmed with 
lionours and appointments. But his hopes as usual were doomed 
to meet with a bitter reverse. Nothing in Rome was to be had for 
nothing. The Omnia Ilortue Venalia of the stern African was still 
true. Tasso was not without some hope of getting a benefice, but 
after the first salutations were over, liis ecclesiastical patrons were 
too much engaged in pushing their own fortunes to listen to 
him. Papio could not present him to Sixtus V., employed as that 
Pontiff was, in the construction of streets, in the building the 
Piazza d’Espagna, the turning of the Colosseum into a govern- 
ment dye-works, and in other unimaginative creations ; Cardinal 
Albano, and Cantaneo his secretary, were too incensed with Tasso 
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for coming to Rome against their advice, to assist him in his 
difficulties. Cardinal Montalto, for whom he invented a coat of 
arms, gave him thanks, hut nothing more. All the Cardinals and 
great men whom he praised, praised him in return, and there the 
matter ended. Scipio Gonzaga had been raised to the purple, 
hut his warm regard for the poet did not simdve his elevation. 
He received Tasso in his palace, hut left him to squabble with 
liis superior domestics, and get apartments and rations ho\Y he 
could. This neglect vras more than his acute sensibility coo Id 
well hear, and he threatened the world not to resume liis ])en, 
until it repented of the wrongs it had done him. J)r. dohnson 
tells a story of a man wlu> when he was offended, revenged himself 
by sleeping all night on a bridge in the open air. Tasso restdved 
to bring bis patrons to their senses, by fonning a resolution to 
retire to an hermitage. His patrons however were immoveable, and 
continued to slight the mind, in the blaze of whose glory, they 
were destined to he preseiwed from oblivion. 

The only resource fivailahle to the poet of securing an honest 
independence was the recovery of his motlier s dowry, whicdi had 
been filched from Bernardo by her relatives ; and since the 
Neapolitan attainder, which hindered him from commentdng an 
action, had been removed, he resolved to proc^d to Naples for that 
purpose. As Cornelia was dead, lie proceeded to the Neapolitan 
capital, where, notwithstanding many distinguished invitations, 
he took up his residence with the monks of Movtnt Oliveto. }:lor(^ 
he consulted physicians about his health, and lawyers Avitli respc(Jt 
to his inheritance. The former gave him little encourag(*mcnt: 
the latter, though not knowing against whom to proceed, held out 
eveiT hope of success. When the legal campaign was arranged, 
Tasso, quite at ease in the cloister, resumed his literary labours, 
which he interrupted alone for the exercises of religion, or the 
society of a select circle of friends. 

The poet’s advancing age, the buffets he had experienced in the 
world, had deepened his religious feelings into a rigid asceticism. 
The sudden liking he displayed for theologicml studies, and his 
hope of a benefice, contributed to advance this feeling, and led him 
at length to regard his Jenisalem from the same point of view as 
Antoniano and Sperone. He had for some time cherished the 
notion of flinging out of that poem the praises of the house of 
Este ; he now determined, in conjunction with this view, to destroy 
the exquisite machinery and episodes to which the Jerusalem 
owed its success, and to bring the design, according to the sugges- 
tion of his critics, in closer unison with the Iliad. With 
ths« view he extended the original poem to twenty-four cantos, 
introduced his old heroes into positions analogous to those of 
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Homer, and provided them with similar speeches, antagonists, tmd 
companions. The enchantments were removed, with the refined 
passion of which they were the vehicle, as too profane for so sacred 
a. snhject ; the real heroes of the piece gave way to men of straw, 
and brawls and fights were multiplied, as more in keeping witli the 
delivery of Christ’s sepulchre tlian the tender refinemeTits of love. 
Tasso seems to have been in raptures as these changes grew upon 
his hands. Though every day destroyed some beauty, and intro- 
duced fresh dulness, he was sincerely convinced that the old 
poem w'ould not survive the publi<aition of the new, and invited 
his patrons to share in the anticipation of tlie new triumph whi(;h 
he felt conscious awaited him. In the glow of enthusiasm, lie 
read th<^ stanzas, as they were composed, to the Frati of the 
monastery and a select circle of friends, under the pine-trees 
and cypresses which studded their magnificent gardens. The 
monks applauded, the critics had their way, hut the new-modelled 
Jerusalem has not; since been heard of. 

^lanso had the good sense to distract him from this suicidal 
attempt upon his re])iitation, hy occnsional drives amidst the 
magnificent scenery which surrounds the Bay of Naples, and by 
int^eresting him in the antiquities of the conntry. As the autumn 
advanr;ed, this nobleman took him to Bisacudo, a small village in 
the mountains of Albruzzi, of which he held the seigneiiry, where, 
amidst the pleasure of village sports, and the relaxations of the 
chase, Tasso recovered something of his youthful alacrity, which 
made him anxious, on his return to the monastery, for another 
brush with the world. He set out for Romo immediately after- 
wards, with a view to press his suit with the ambassador of Mantua 
for the recovery of his books and papers, which he had leftbeliind 
him at that court ; but without any prospect of settlement, and 
leaving fate, as usual, to defray the necessary expenses of the journey . 
On alighting at the palace of Cardinal Gonzaga, the poet, in the 
absence of that dignitary, was rudely received : his portmanteau 
had been detrained at the Dogana for want of four crowns to satisfy 
the legalized banditti who levy customs at the Papal gates, and 
he was obliged to call in the aid of the Abbot of Mount Olivet, 
who rescued his baggage, and found him shelter at the Olivetan 
Monastery at Rome. The return of Cardinal Gonzaga induced 
him again to repair to his palace, but Tasso had no sooner settled 
himself in his old quarters than the departure of that dignitary 
led him to embroil himself with the domestics, who finally turned 
him out of doors. Sick and destitute, he hired a garret in a 
miserable tenement hard by, where he was obliged to part with 
his wardrobe and linen, to provide for the day passing over 
liim. His exigencies once more drove him back to the monastery,. 
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whenco, either tired of the monks, or holieviii" tliat the monks were 
tired of him, the successful competitor of Virgil, in sight of the 
j)alaccs wliich were not fit to form a pavement for his feet, de- 
l^arted to hide his misery and nakedness in a public hospital! 

Fortune at last seemed weary of persecuting him ; succour 
anived from his rich friends at Naples. Mantua sent liim money 
and clothes, and the Duke of Tuscany enclosed one hundred and 
liixy crowns, with a pressing invitation to his court. Tasso, find- 
ing that his treatment at the palace of Gonzaga, to wdiitdi he had 
been again invited, was not materially improved, set out for 
Florence hy the short, hut dreary route of Sienna, and experienced 
a brilliant reception, hotli on the part of the court and tin; 
literary magnates of that city. (Jaressed hy the Grand Duke and 
his family, and feted hy the academies, which a few years Ixdoro 
endeavoured to destroy Ms reputation, Taisso seems to have 
passed the summer in uriusnal gaiety. His heart, however, hy a 
strange fatuity, was fixed on Home, the only city that continued to 
disiionoiir liim, and the first prospect of advancement detennined 
his return to that city. 

In ISeptoinber the conclave assembled to appoint a succ(?ssor to 
Sixtus V. : as there was liardly a cardinal with whom Tasso had 
not some acquaintance, he flow' to Home wMi all the vehx'ity of 
expectation and hunger. TJic election of Urban ATI. did not 
disappoint his expectations, hut ais that pontill' lingered on the 
throne only twelve days, lie found one of his best odes completely 
thrown away on the occasion. Gregory XI AU, who suc(‘e(‘ded 
Urban, liud been an intimate friend of Tasso’s, hut this appears 
to have been a reason why ho was neglected. i\fter lingering fur 
some time about the purlieus of the A^atican, ho was drawn to 
M.antQa, at the eager solicitation of the Duke, where ho wasted 
the summer in emblazoning the genealogy of the family, and 
celebrating grandeur and virtues which had no existence out of 
its archives. After some months spent at Mantua, principally in 
the composition of odes celebrating the grandeur and virtues of 
the ducal house, the election of a new pope, Innocent IX., con- 
spired with the marshy grounds of the neiglibourhood, in the 
autumn, to drive Tasso back to the Eternal City. His prospects, 
however, were not improved by the change ; and soon after bis 
arrival he eagerly accepted the offer of the new Duke of Concha, 
who prepared for his guest stately apartments, and surrounded 
him with all the honours of the ducal establishment, with a pre- 
science that the immense glory about to accrue to Tasso, would 
nder his generosity historical. 

the spring advanced Tasso removed to the villa of Manso, 
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more agreeably situate, on the borders of the sea, in sight of the 
tomb of Virgil, where, if he had not so many attentions, his 
motions wore more unrestrained and less watched. At the 
villa of Concha, Tasso had thrown away a great deal of labour 
in completing the ‘ Gorusalemme Conquistata he now, at the 
request of the mother of Manso, employed his talents on a 
sacred subject, andundertook the poem * Sette Giornati;’ or,‘il Crea* 
zioiie del Mondo.’ The selection of the subject was unlbrtunate, 
but the iige was eminently theological, and indilferent writers 
had found in similar themes the path to European ])oj)ularity. 
The poem of Du Jhirtas, on the same subject, though now 
foigotten, or remembered only for the purpose of satire^, had 
alrtaidy passed through thirty editions in the course of a few 
years, j’asso, with this example of success before him, and with 
tlie frigid liatin of Du Bartas in his hand, laid out the plan of his 
])ociii amidst the scenes which Milton was soon to grace witli 
liis prestmee while meditating on a kindred subject, and surrounded 
by gardens as hefuitifiil as the Eden whicli the Bard of Ihiradise 
was destined to cnaite. 

'fhat Tasso did nut live to complete the " Sette Giornati,' can 
excite little regret. The theme is one which must oppress and subdue 
the greatest genius, being at once too sublime for conception, too 
vast for display, and too splendid for decoration. As in i)l)ilo” 
Sophy tluM’e are axioms wliieh on ac(50unt of their evidence cannot 
he proved, so in poetry there arc topics which on ac(!ount of their 
lustre cannot bo illustrated. No rhetorical exaggeration can 
improve the sublimity of the Mosaic account of the Creation; and 
wlion Milton and Tasso venture to impart more definite strokes 
to the picture, and pursue it into detail, they fall inlimlely helow' 
themselves and the subject. Such topics derive their poetry from 
the naked simplicity with which they are narrated. To adorn is 
to spoil. 

To describe the formation of worlds, — from what elements and 
by what laws the eartli assumed its present bulk and structure, 
axid fitted into the universe of things, — to explain the action of 
vitality on its surface, and lay open the intricate relations and 
dependencies of spirit and matter, — requires knowledge too abso- 
lute for man to reach in |he most forward state of science ; but the 
attempt in the middle of the sixteenth century, before a physical law 
of any impoftance was discovered, has been singularly travestied 
by the result. What Milton and Tasso relate as the Avork of a 
few hours, geologists prove to be the productions of epochs of 
thousands of years. The events which the former attribute to 
the simple volition of the Deity taking effect in the same moment 
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the fiat has been issued, tlie latter track through a regular series 
of causes and effects which took decades of centuries to conipletc. 
Though truth is not the direct object of poetry, those pleasurable 
emotions which it is its principal aim to excite cannot be raised 
by descriptions, no matter however fine, that violently contra- 
dict actual facts, and which are in palpable conflict Avitli nature. 
Hence when Tasso pictures tlie Deity in the act of fixing the 
foundations of the earth as if it were a fiat table ; or when Milton 
describes the same stupendous Being ljurrying forth with a pair 
of compasses and scales, to fix the specific gravities of things and 
determine their relations to each other, reason rises up in arms 
against tl»e audacious flights of imagination, and disowns the 
pictui-e. Tasso and Milton did all that the human mind could 
effect on so incomprehensible a theme. Their forte at description 
enabled them to adorn their pieces, when not intimately connected 
with the theology of the subject, with gems ol‘ the choi<.*est 
poeti*y. 

^Nothing can please many, iind please long, which does not 
address itself to the fancy or tin' heart ; and in general, to the 
perusal of rhyming tlieogonies we sit down without curiosity, and 
rise without regret. 

Similarity of subject, the hospitality rff a common friend, 
enjoyed amid the same scenc'ry, led J^Iilton to study tlu^ works of 
Tasso more sedulously than those of any other Italian poet, and 
in some respects to take him as his model. His angels and 
devils are close imitations of Tasso ; and in his pandemonium ho 
has borrowed many Btrok(?s of the same powerful pen ; but it is 
some satisfaction to know that the groundwork of this tt?rril»le 
scene is taken from Claudian, and that Milton has improved as 
much upon the fourth canto of the Jenisalem as Tasso upon the 
first book of the ‘Rape of Proserpine.' The resemblance, however, 
between the ‘Sette Giornati* and the ‘ Paradise Lost,' is not con- 
fined to parallel passages, bnt pen-ades the structure of tbe 
verse, the rhythm and harmony of the periods, and the principal 
characteristics of the style. Dr. Johnson said that Milton was 
detennined in his choice of blank verse by the ' Italia Liberata' 
of Trissino; but there is no proof that he ever saw the epic of 
Trissino, while his imitations of the ‘Versi sciolti’ of Tasso 
meet us at every page. Nothing in the style of Milton is 
more peculiar and characteristic than the aggregation of high- 
sounding names, by which the poet displays his vast store of 
knowledge, while he improves the melody of his verse, and 
gratifies the fancy by tbe definite nature of his similitudes and 
Rhistrations, as 

‘ Not that feir field 

Of Enna, where Proserpine, gathering flowers — 
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Herself a fairer flower — by j^loomy Bis 
Was gathered, which cost Ceres all that pain 
To seek her through the world ; nor that sweet grove 
Of Daphne, by Orontes, and the inspired 
Oastalian spring, might with this paradise 
Of Eden strive ; nor that Hyscian isle, 

Girt with the river Triton, where old Cham, 

Whom Gentiles Ammon call and Lil)yan Jove, 

Hid Amalthea, and her florid son, 

Young Bacchus, from his stepdarae Khea’s eye ; 

Nor where Abassiii’s kings their issue guard, 

Mount Amara.’ * 

This acuuimnlation of topographical and mythological allusions 
is so characteristic of Milton, that Philips is inaiiily indehtod to 
it in his ‘ Splendid Shilling,’ for the eloso resemhlanoe of his 
caricjituro to the original, 'fhere are many good imitations in 
this biirlesqiio of Paradise TiOst, hut it is hy such passages as 
the following that the features of the travesty arc most glaringly 
revealed. 


^ Not hla.ck('r tube, nor of a shorter size, 

Spiokos Camhro-Breton (versed in pedigree 
Sj)rung from tlie Cadwallador, and Arthur, kings 
Full famous in romantic tales), when he 
O’er many a craggy wall and biirrcn cliff, 

Upon a cargo of fam’d Cestrian cheese, 

High overshadowing rides, with a design 
To vend his wares ; or at the Arvonian mart 
Of Maridimum, or the ancient town, 

Yclep’d Brechinia, or where Vaga’s stream 
Encircles Ariconium — fruitful soil ! 

Whence flow nectareous wines, that well may vye 
With Massic, Setin, or renowned Falern.’ 

Now, this peculiarity meets us almost in every second page of 
the 'Sette Giornati,’ and as it is frequently mixed up with 
idioms and similitudes which Milton has transferred to his 
own pages, we cannot for a moment doubt the source whence 
Milton derived tliis mode of embellishing his numbers. Tasso thus 
describes the pheenix preparing materials for its conflagration — 

* Quinoi raecoglie dell antica selva 
I dolci Succhi e piu soavi odori 
Che Seelga il Tiro o PAraho felice 
0 Pigmeo favoloso ad Indo adustov 
0 che produca par nel molle grembo 


* Paradise Lost/ iv. 268. 
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I)e Sabei fortunati aprica terra 
Ne cassia manca o Podorato acanto 
Ne dell’ incenso lagrimosi stille 
E di tcnero iiardo i nuovi germi.* 

The first five of tlieso verses are an exact counterpart of 
Milton s manner, while in the last throe the word ivanted is em- 
ployed in the sense in whicli Milton alone has used it, as — 

‘ His stature reached the sky, and on his crest 
Sat Horror plum’d ; nor wanted in his grasp 
Wliat seemed both sj)ear and shield. ’f 

Again : — 

^ Wor gentle purpose, nor endearing smiles — 

Wanted nor youthful dalliance.’ J 

Of the connection between the following passages, in wdiich the 
same peculiarity of heaping up melodious names is observed, 
there can be no doubt. 

‘ Tralascio di Sfingi, e di (.’eiitauri, 

I)i Polifemo e di eiclopi appresso, 

Hi Sathi, di Fauni e di silvani, 

Hi Puni e d’Epijiuui, e d’altri erranti 
Ch’ empier Ic solitairie inoultc solve 
H’ antiche maraviglic ; e quell’ acolto 
Esereito di Baccho in Oriente 
Ond’ egli vinsc e trionfo dcgl’ Inidi 
Tornando glorioso a’Oreci lidi 
Siccone’ e favoloso antico grido : 

E lascia gli Arimaspi, e quei ch’ al sole 
Si fan col pie giacendo e scherno ed oinbra, 

Ei Pigmei I'avolosi in lunga guerra. 

Colie gru rimarransi, e quanto unguaueo 
Hipinse ’n carta I’Affrica brigiarda.§ 

For never since created man 
Met such embodied force, as named wdth these 
Could merit more than that small infantry, 

Warred on by cranes ; though all the giant brood 
Of Phlegra, with the heroic race, were joined 
That fought at Thebes and Ilium, on each side, 

Mixed with auxiliar gods ; and what resounds 
In fable or romance of Uther’s son, • 

Begirt with British and Armoric knights, 

And all who since, baptized or infidel, 

* * (riomata quinta,’ vol. v. p. 70. ^ t * Paradise Lost,’ iv. 988. 

4: Paradise Lost,’ iv. 337. § * Gior. Sesta,' vol. v. p. 89. 
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Jousted in Aspramont or Montalban, 

Damasco, or Morocco, or Trebishond, 

Or whom Biserta sent from Afric’s shore, 

When Charlemain, with all his peerage, I'ell 
By Fontarabia.’’*' 

The practice of gliding the final or initial vowel when it (jomes 
in contact with another, which distinguishes Milton from other 
blank verse writers, is also to be ascribed to the influence of Tasso. 
But in this particular, imitation was unfortunate ; Tasso hud re- 
course) to elision to mitigate that excessive softness of the Italian 
laiigiuige, and relieve its metre from the monotony of licpiid 
sounds. But the English language, on account of the prevaleiiee 
of the opposite quality, had as much need of the introduction of 
liquids as the Italiiin of their exedusion. By striking them 
out, Milton produced the same ^‘ireet as Tasso would have done, 
liad he ventured on augmenting the defects of his own language. 
He increased the very asperity and ruggedness ho ouglit to have 
been anxious to get rid of, and left our harsh cadences still 
harsher. 

Tn the years 1505-0, the world was astounded hy the rapidity 
with whicli the Homan Bontills succeeded each other. Witliin 
the space of a few months, three phantoms had appeared and 
vanished in the Vatican. As Clement VIII., who succeeded 
Tnuoccnt TX., was intimate with Tasso, liis election rekirullod the 
poet 's ardour, and prodmuxl an ode which gained him a llattor- 
ing invitation I'rom his Holiness. The juncture was critical, as 
his hiwyers, hy dint of a Papal excommunication, had discovered 
the possessor of liis maternal inheritance, and required his attend' 
aiice at Naples. A second missive from the Vatican, however, 
determined his clioice, and ho set out for Rome, ready at last to 
acknowledge his genius and do him honour. The journey was 
attended with an adventure, which shows that the poet did not 
entertain without some grounds the notion that his fame might 
he of some assistance to liim in his journeys. On leaving the 
Neapolitan territory, Tasso and his fellow-travedlers were driven 
into Mola by a large body of banditti, and reduced to the neces- 
sity of abandoning either their luggage or their journey; when 
the chief of the brigands, hearing that Tasso was among his 
prisoners, not only drew off his troops, hut offered to escort the 

* ‘ Paradise Lost,’ i. 572. 

To cite the numerous- passages which Milton has verbally taken from this 
poem would exceed our space. The following references will lead the reader to 
the principal Gior. Prima,’ vol. iii. p. 6; 'Paradise Lost/ i. 17; 'Gior.’ i. 
vol. V. p. 11 ; ‘Paradise Lost,’ i. 20 ; ‘Gior.’ i. p. 6 ; ‘Paradise Lost/ vii. 8 ; 
‘ Gior.,’ iii. p. 37 ; ‘Paradise Lost,’ iv. 250 ; ‘ Gior.’ iii. p. 34 ; ‘ Paradise Lost/ iii. 
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party to Eonie. The poet declined the favour, and arrived at the 
Vatican in safety. 

He was received with great eagerness by the nephews of the 
rontitf, the eldest of whom, €inthio Aldobrandini, conceived for 
him the highest regard, and overwhelmed liim with attention. 
Lodged in the finest palace in the w'orld, surrounded witli the 
richest treasures of art and literature, Avith princes for his com- 
panions, and the proudest barons vyeing to df) him honour, Tasso 
began to feel in his proper position. Wishing to give Cinthio 
some testiniouy of his gratitude, he prepared his ^ Gcrusalcmrao 
Conquistata' lor the press immediately afterwards, and on the ele - 
vation of that prelate to the Cardinalate, dedicated the epic to 
liim, with a feeling that he was bestoAving on his henelactor the; 
same compliment that Virgil conferred on Augustus near the 
same spot. As the public seemed to discountenance this attempt 
to remodel his ‘ Jerusalem,’ lie wrote a pamphlet to prove the vast 
superiority of the second epic to the first, bntin reality established 
nothing, cxce])t that his taste had becomt) diseased. The worry 
of the erities, his seven years’ incarceration, and damagniig colli- 
sions Avith the Avorld, had shattered his genius, and to Avhat 
remained of its early vigour, the domination of morbid asectieism 
gave a fatal direction. It Avould appear f hat tlie human nurul 
judges of its productions, not so mindi according to their con*o- 
spondence with any abstract law of taste, as their compliance witJi 
its own temper and disposition. Tasso, before all his productions, 
preferred a ‘ Gerusalemme Conquistata,’ Avhich succet'ding genera- 
tions have not seen; Milton, a ‘Paradise Kegained,' wdiicli they 
have seen, and been sorry for. 

To provide against the contingencies of a feeble constitution, 
the poet passed the succeeding summer in Naples, but his pen 
could no more rest than his body, and lie spent that time in the 
ex(dtemont of composition which should have been deA’-oted to 
neeilful relaxation. In the autumn he A\^as recalled to Homo by 
Cardinal Cinthio to enjoy the unexpected honour of a triumph. 
Tasso Avas to be crowned with laurel in the capitol, after the man- 
ner of Petrarch, the day of the ceremonial to be observed as a 
national festivuty by the command of the Pontilf, who promul- 
gated a decree to that effect. The honour, however, came too late to 
he much valued by Tasso, who, with some presentiment of ap- 
proaching dissolution, regarded the affair as an idle pageant. As 
the weather grew stormy, the triumph was postponed to the Spring ; 
but the health of the poet rapidly declined in the Avinter, while 
fortune mocked him with fresh favours. Clement VIII. granted 
him a pension of one hundred crowns, and prince Avellino, the 
wrocsgfiil possessor of his motlier's property, consented to com- 
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poinul the lawsuit by allowing him an annuity of two hundred 
dinaits. This burst of sunshine, however, only lit him to 
his tomb. J^’ame lield the laurel above his head ; independ- 
encts at length was in his grasp ; but the grave yawned at 
his feet. ]ly his reckless attempt to print himself out, before 
death wTested the pen from his fingers, he reduced his con- 
stitution so low as to be unable to withstand the changes of the 
spring. Early in April, feeling his strength rapidly decreasing, 
lie desired to be convoyed to the monastery of St. Onofrio, to 
imbibe the pure air of the Janiculum, where, after a slight attack 
of fever on tlia 2ritli of the same month, in his 62nd year, death 
gently laid him in the dust. 

All Home wept his death. Cardinal Cinthio, who was inconso- 
lable on account of having deferred his coronation, now found a 
nichnicholy ])lcasurc in rendering to tlie earthly remains of his 
friend all the honours they could receive from a funereal triumph, 
l.lyliisorder thebody of Tasso, clothed in aKoman toga and crowned 
with laurel, was imposed in the chapel of the convent, and after- 
wards borne in state through the principal streets of Home to the 
Piazza of St. Peter’s, and back to the Janiculum, surrounded 
witli banners and torches, and followed by the principal officers of 
the court, and a numerous cortege of monks, professors, and stu- 
dents. 'riie people ran in crowds to honour the corse of a man 
wliom, while living, they had treated with insulting disregard. 
Poets \h:(l with each other in elegiac praises, and artists crowded 
round his bier that his lineaments might live on canvass and more 
(iiidnnng marble. Plis portraits and busts were set up in the 
public places, and for days the city refused to echo any other 
mime but his who, a few months before, could liardly find shelter 
wilbiii its walls. In the enthusiasm of the moment a magnificent 
inoniiment was contemplated by Cinthio, but the design evaporated 
mth the fervour which created it. Tasso seemed to have possessed 
too many friends to have this last tribute paid to his ashes. Manso 
and Concha came from Naples to erect a monument at their expense, 
but Cinthio would not allow them totaketlie honour out of his hands, 
wdiere it always remained an idle project. Tasso still rests under 
a plain slab in a quiet comer of the chapel of the monastery of 
8t. OnoMo, where he was interred. The simple inscription 
hearing his name is almost effaced by the stains of time, nor can 
the stranger discover any marks by wliich it may be distinguished 
from the graves around, but the foot- worn stone and the scrawls 
of travellers, who have endeavoured, by linking their names with 
the poet’s tomb, to preserve themselves from oblivion. 
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Am. IV. — The Boke of Mmhandry; very profitable and necessary 
for^all Persons. By Sm Anthokit Fitzherbeiit. London. 
4to. 1523. And Surveyinye. London. 4to. 1523. 

(2.) The JEnglish Improver Improved; or^ the S'ltrvey of Husbandry 
Surveyed: discovering the Improveahleness of all Bands ^ ^c. Jiy 
Walter Blitie, a lover of Ingenuity. 4to. Loudon. 1652. 
Third Edition. 

(3.) A Short Inquiry info the History of Agriculture in AncicM, 
Mediaeval, and Modern Times. By CiiAJS’DOS Wren Hoskins, Esq. 
London : Bradbury and Evans. 1849. pp. 160. 

(4.) Introductory Article in Morton's Cychpcsdia of Agriculture^ now 
publishing by Blackie and Son. 

Oi'T of n population of twenty-seven millions inhabiting the 
United Kingdom, about three millions and a lialf are engaged in 
agrioulture, — not ineluding the mere owners of tht? soil, or those 
(dasses who, ns gardeners, florists, woodmen, gamekeejajrs, tte., 
are employed upon the land, but not in raising farni produee. 
(If this number, two millions and a half are descril)od as hibourers ; 
the remainder, ns farmers and graziers. It ^ estimated that 
about 40,000,000 acres, — or three-fourth.s of the ground avail- 
able for cultivation, — form the field of their industry; and that 
they aft'ord on annual rent to the landlords of something like 

58.000. 000^. Concerning the most important item of the statistics 
of agriculture, — the amount of .supplies raised by these classes for 
themselves and others, — we yet remain in lamentable ignorama?. 
Thanks to the promise of Government, we may hope ere long to 
possess a statement of the purpose to which every acre is applied, 
wdth a. yearly valuation of its produce. We shall then he able to 
predicate with certainty whether we are augmenting our home- 
growth of food in proportion to the increase of population; and 
shall have data for judging wdiether Britisli farmers arc likely to 
accomplish their patriotic project of rendering needless our 
enormous importations of com and meat. 

All we can now say is, that Mr. Spackman, the favourite statis- 
tician of the agricultural interest, estimates our annual productions 
at 25(),000,000i.j being the value of‘ 22,000,000 quarters of wheat : 

34.000. 000 quarters of all other grain, besides hay, seed, garden 
and green crops ; 2,000,000 head of cattle; 10,000,000 sheep and 
lambs; 200,000 horses. To these products must be added pigs, 
and other animals; potatoes, wool, butter, cheese, poultry, milk, 
eggS; fruit, and vegetables ; hops, timber, and the proceeds from 
the uncultivated wastes and woods. 
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Followers of the ancient art of husbandry ore fond of contrast- 
ing their numerical strength, their immense aggregate capital, 
and the equally amazing amount of their products, with corre- 
sponding details as relating to the manufacturing classes. But 
hitherto they have not been able to exhibit, with a similarly 
boastful prominence, more than a very few inimitable appHcationa 
of scientific discovery to the work of the farm, — scarcely any 
startling invention introducing a new order of cultivation. For 
such marvels of human ingenuity our histories chiefly point us 
to other handicrafts and professions. 

Researches into ancient history often reveal facts showing the 
precocity of the early ages in many branches of industry some- 
what alarming to the pretensions of modem mechanists and 
inventors; but in the primeval mother-art of agriculture we knew 
literally nothing more up to the middle of the last century, than 
Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans were familiar with before us. 
While some arts and sciences, particularly those of most recent 
origin, have advanced by brilliant successes of thought and 
experiment, husbandry has pursued a plodding course; pro- 
gjpssing generally by simple devices, and improvements of a 
humble order. Whence tliis disparity ? Were we to indulge in 
dissertation on this inquiry, we should doubtless dwell — as does 
Mr. Hoskyns, in his most interesting sketch of ancient and 
modem agriculture, now before us — upon the multiplicity of 
difiTering conditions under which tliis art has to he exercised ; 
varieties of climate; diversities of soil; and again, of altitude, 
rendering the rules evolved in one locality liable to be found 
false in another. We should descant on the isolation and want 
of competition in the farmer’s occupation ; the mere etymology of 
the words " rustic’ and ‘ urbane' seeming to convey the whole 
argument. Then there is the slow growth of vegetation, and there 
are still slower transformations in the soil, necessitating a great 
length of time for experiment; and other reasons might be 
adduced as furnishing some apology for meagre attainments in 
this direction. But restricting our observations principally to 
our own country, we should enlarge rather on the ofiPect of free 
action, larger association, and more powerful competition, in 
promoting rapid improvement; and show that, as in manu- 
factures ‘ difficulties have proved opportunities’ so in agri- 
culture itself, when life and energy have been manifested, they 
have begun to heave under pressure, demonstrating that the posi- 
tion in which it has been placed is the chief cause of its seeming 
slothfulness. #Our object in tliis article is to give our readers an 
idea of the progress which this art has made in England; but 
before we so do, we must glance at the peculiar standing occur 
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pied by it in this land, and at the causes which preclude us from 
comparing its achievements, or estimating its prospects, by rules 
applicable to other industrial professions. 

Chemists and engineers, confident from their triumphs over 
inert materials — over mineral^ animal, or vegetable substances, 
possessing absolute unchanging properties — ^liave commonly hdled 
when attempting processes with living agents. The laboratory and 
workshop supply rules for manipulating, treating, and combining 
intinimate and passive agencies at the will of the operator; but 
coming to deal with the mysteriously working eartli^ with the 
unknown powers of the atmosphere, with plants and animals, not 
simply distinguished by their peculiar physiological and vital 
laws, but endowed with individuality, voluntary action, even 
caprices of temper, we lind that nature refuses to become plas- 
tic under our lumd. Agriculture, depending less than other 
industrial pursuits upon what is artificial, has consequently 
made smaller proficiency in the adaptation of artificial means to 
its puiposes; and requires for its frU development the md of 
nearly <dl the natural sciences, the study of which far surj^asses in 
difficulty that of tlie more mechanical sciences, so fruitful in their 
applications to every brtxnch of manufacture. 

It is acknowledged on all hands that the caus^of science being 
here at fault, lies in the want of data; and that this deficiency 
again has arisen from the long neglect of those who aloiKJ have 
had the opportunity of ohsendng Jind rec(»rding results tind 
appearances, and of prosecuting experiments by such means 
on a sufficiently comprehensive scale. 

And now we come to the point already stated, namely, that the 
main reason why our English farmers have watched the opera- 
tions of nature from generation to generation with mi eye so little 
scientific, and have come in consequence on so few original dis- 
coveries, has been that no necessity called for such investigation. 
Taught to seek encounigement in the market, and to look to 
price rather than to the secret resources of their fields, their 
surplus energies, and such speculative meditations as they have 
possessed, have been frittered into channels veiy different from 
those whicdi, in other occupations, are found to yield great 
trutlis, and reveal new processes of surprising value. At last, 
freed from the parental guardianship of the state, our agri- 
cultural classes, in common with other departments of indus- 
try, are forced upon habits of self-reliance; and we may now 
look for a rate of improvement in their principles and per- 
formances unheard-of in their bygone history. But if they have 
been placed on the same level in this respect with their fellow- 
workers, should not their first resolution be to be placed on, at 
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least, an equal footing as regards freedom of labour and enter* 
prise ? The manufacturer’s mill, macliinevy, and every appliance, 
are his own; or, the fact of the site or the building being the 
property of another person, will only slightly subtract from the 
permanent or the floating capital belonging to him. He can 
enlarge or restrict the employment of that capital witliout liinit. 
The mode of employing it is at his own option. But only a small 
part of the farmer’s means of production are his own. Tlio great 
raw materials — the organic and mineral constituents naturally 
perpetuated in the soil, which he ouglit to be allowed to test and 
use in every way he can devise, are the property and under the 
control of other persons; so that while limited to the occupation 
of a, certain (‘xtent of surface, he may only practise upon the 
fertility (comprised within that fixed area, according to stipu- 
lated rules imposed hy the proprietor. Security of tenure-^ 
best giiartinteed by possession of the fee-simple of the hind— 
virtually makes these elements of productiveness pm*t of the 
fanner’s capital, or approximately so; and it is only by thus 
having full command of his whole material and apparatus, no 
longer controlled by the obligations which are inseparable from a 
state (»f tenancy, that cultivators are likely to bring out of land 
the highest- result that capit.al and intellect may command. 
Doubtless there will come a time when the surface of the kingdom, 
partitioned into a multitude of open-air factories, producing sup- 
plies for a hungry community, will be fairly entrusted to the 
management and keeping of those who work it; of course, re- 
serving still to society the various public rights and interests in’ 
the land, unconnected with the business of tillage. But so long 
as the soil cultivated by three millions and a. half of persons 
belongs for tJio most part to others, scarcely at all to them, a 
very large proportion of it hound in^the territorial laws and regu- 
lations of a false and feudal economy, the remainder rendered 
excessively dear as being the only portion of the country sub- 
mitted in the market to the comj)etition of a nation of purchasers, 
and all U'ammelleJ with customs and charges which prevent its 
being possessed in small quantities; — so long as the ownership of 
its main raw material is withheld from open public purchase, by 
an enormous monopoly, existing only for political ends, agricul- 
ture will remain in an anomalous position among our arts, and 
may well deem itself entitled to privileges, and relief from somo 
national burdens. At present, however, our agriculturists seem 
more ooncemed about the exorbitant price of the rich Peruvian 
manure, than about the undue costliness and scarcity of English 
land. But voices are occasionally heard, and preliminary steps 
have been taken, against such oppressive customs and legislation as 
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the appliance of the law of primogeniture to land alone, in dis- 
tinction from all other kinds of property and capital ; the enor- 
mous and factitious costliness, delay, and difficulty, attending the 
transfer of land, increasing almost in an inverse ratio with the 
acreage, so that it is daily becoming more difficult for any one to 
buy land otherwise than in large quantities, and so that its aggre- 
gation into the hands of few and extensive owners must have 
nearly reached its climax — the proprietors of land in Britain 
being said to number not more than ^50,000 persons, out of a 
population of twenty-one millions ! Probably two-thirds of this 
kingdom, mapped into dukedoms, and squiredonis, and entailed 
estates, is impounded so as to be placed out of tlie reach of free 
investment. Who tliat has learned how a free tniffic in the 
necessary materials of manufactures has become the very life and 
muscle of such pursuits, can doubt that free commerce in the 
soil w’ould form an exhaustless well-spring of improvement in 
husbandi 7 ; that the consequent multiplication of landowners — 
cultivators becoming real masters of their own farms — would 
tend to the rapid advancement of rural knowdedge and skill, as 
well as to some of the best social results ? Already we witness 
the beneficial effects of lengthened terms of occupancy, in which 
the landlords virtually surrender their owTjcrfhip to the tenants 
for a time. At any rate it is but reasonable that a groat depart- 
ment of industry,* when no longer fostered and favoured, should 
be accorded fair play and relief from nil injurious restrictions. 

But leaving this subject — which has only been introduced in 
order that the reader may bear in mind the peculiar trammels 
still resting, just as for long ages they have done, upon tliis art, 
which has not yet freed itself, like some others, from their ob- 
structive agency — we propose briefly to track its loitering steps 
fi'om early times to the present era. And in so doing, our space 
forbids us to follow’ Mr. Hoslc^ns tlirougli his instructive descrip- 
tions of primeval agriculture, drawn from the indications of the 
Mosaic writings, researches among Egyptian monuments, and 
similar sources. It may suffice to obseiwe that, although in most 
countries of the world the primitive tribes of mankind have 
sought their food from the chase, and the spontaneous fruits of 
the soil, yet in that part of the globe whence we derive the earliest 
record of our race, the peculiar features of the country facilitated 
what was the first means of laborious subsistence, namely, culti- 
vation. * Abel was a keeper of sheep; and Cain a tiller of the 
ground,' Here are the two great departments of husbandry; 
which, after the lapse of so many centuries, may be said to have 
heeu nt last united in our modem system of turnip farming. 
Bural life in the East presented muclx the same characteristics in 
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the youthful days of the world as at present. Pastoral nations, 
tribes, or families, wandered with flocks and herds, camels, and 
tents, where freest pasture offered itself; and where streams failed 
them in the dry and thirsty land, excavated wells for watering 
their immense live stock. The sheep formed the principal 
source both of necessaries and comforts, supplying food, drink, 
and raiment. The milk was highly valued ; and passages in the 
Works and Days of Hesiod, and in the Idylls of Theocritus, 
show the art of making cheese from the milk of the sheep and 
goat to have boon ‘ as familiar to the dairymaids of Greece and 
‘ of the ancient world, as it is in the cantons of Switzerland at 
* the present day.' Tillage was rendered natural and easy upon 
the great Eastern plains by the annual overflow of the Nile, the 
Euphrates, and other nvers; the retreat of the waters leaving a 
rich alluvial slime, lying under the hot sun in a state to receive 
the seed-corn, and force it into crop with little expenditure of 
labour f)r skill from the husbandman. 

Passing over the agriculture of Egypt, of the great Asiatic 
empires, and of Greece — of which very little is satisfactorily 
known — we may quote a few passages from Homan authors, pos- 
sessing considerable value oven in onr own times. For Home 
had really an agricultural literature; it had the twenty-eight 
volumes of Mngo, the Carthaginian general, tr^anslated from the 
original by order of the Senate; it had the Georgies of Virgil; 
the works of Var.ro, Columella, Pliny, Palladius, and of Cato 
the censor. Cato was their greatest agricultural authority* There 
were at one period the farms of Trcmellius Scrofa, celebrated as 
practical examples of good husbandry; and there was always the 
popular taste and traditionary enthusiasm for rural employments, 
tending to the development of this art by that people, so renowned 
for their attention to the practical und the useful. The passages 
in Virgil’s first Georgic on Paring and Burning, on Fallowing, 
and even on that most important fact in systematic culture, the 
alternation of green and grain crops, are well known. Pliny, 
referring to the latter, says: — 

‘ Our poet is of opinion that alternate fallows should be made, and 
that the land should rest entirely every second year. And this is, indeed, 
both true and profitable, provided a man have land enough to give the 
soil this repose. But how if his extent be not sufficient ? Let him in 
that case help himself thus : Let him sow next year’s wheat-crop on 
the field where he has just gathered his beans, vetches, or lupines, or 
such other crop as enriches the ground. For, indeed, it is worth notice 
that some crops are sown for no other purpose but as food for others — 
a poor practice in my estimation.* 
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In another place he says: — 

‘I ol)serve a great error and self-deception which many men commit, 
who hold the opinion that the negligence and ill-husbandry of the 
former owner is good for his successor or afbor-purehaser. Now J say, 
there is nothing more dangerous and disadvantageous to the buyer 
than laaid so left waste and out of heart ; and therefoi*e Cato counsels 
well, to purchase land of one who has managed it well, and not rashly 
make light of the skill and knowledgt^ of another. He says, too, that 
as well Land as Men, which are of great cluirge and expense, how 
gainful soever th(?y may seem to be, yield little profit in the end, when 
. ^ reckonings ai’o made. The same Cato being asked what was the 
most assured prolit rising out of land, made this answer : ‘ To feed 
stock weU.’ Being asked again, ^ What was the next ?’ he answered, 
*To feed with imdenition' By which answers ho would seem to con- 
clude that the most certain and sure revenue was a low cost of 
production. To tlie same point is to b(j rcferri'd anoth(*r speech 
of Ids, ‘ That a good husbandman ought to be a seller rather than a 
buyer.’ ’ 

Are not these some of the veiy subjects still prominent in the 
discussions of our fimiiers’ clubs and agricultural jounials ? The 
Boman fanners knew the prime necessity of skilful ploughing. 

‘ What,’ says Cato, ^ is the Ijest culture of land? Good plough- 
ing. What is the second ? Ploughing in the ordinary way. 
What is the third? Laying on manure.’ They had a variety of 
ploughs; some with single, some witli double mould-hoards, fur 
ridging; and on light land ploughed in straight furrows of equal 
breadtli and iair depth, about one and a quarter English acres 
per day. A summer fallow always followed after either one or 
two crops; tlie practice being to plough the land, after the crop 
was removed, generally in August; cross- plough in spring; and 
then till with a series of manutd operations and at least a third 
ploughing before sowing the com. The object of this practice, 
Theophrastus observes, ‘ is to let the earth feel tlie cold of winter* 

' and the sun of summer, to invert the soil, and render it free* 
Might, and clear of weeds, so that it cun most easily afford 
* nourishment.’ Without staying to offer any broader observations, 
we simply ask — Had our English farmers generally, up to the 
last generation, anived at a better system of culture, or discovered 
any clearer reason for its use than this practical view of the 
matter by the above author ? Those ancients collected manure 
jBrom every source which has been thought of by modems; and 
of animal dung, they preferi’ed first that of birds — not indeed of 
tropical penguins, as at present, but of pigeons, with which 
they top-(h*essed sickly crops; next, the human excrements; then 
those of cattle. The prepaiation and preservation . of farmyard 
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manure iti a difficult subject both for chemists and agricuitunsts ; 
and we can only just be said to have lighted upon a better method 
than prevailed in those ancient times; for it was usual to hollow 
out the bottom of the dung-heap to retain the moisture, and 
defend the sides and Uip from the exhaustive action of the sun by 
a coveiing of twigs and leaves. The manure remained in the 
heap a year ; and was hiid on the land in autumn and spring, the 
two sowing seasons — no more being spread at a time thau could 
he ploughed in the same day. And irequent and moderate dress- 
ings were considered preferable to occasional and heavy supplies. 
Green crops, too, especially lupines, w^ere often sown, and before 
they came into pod, ploughed in as manure. Has not many a 
young farmer considered himself rather wise among ourselves 
npon mustering these very points of old and hoarded experience ? 
Then in their management of the groAving crop : beans were hoed 
three times, and com twice : the first time they were earthed up, 
but not the second or third; ‘for,’ says Columella, fwhen the 
com ceases to tiller, it rots if covered with earth.’ Even horse- 
hoeing was practised; either when the stalk was beginning to 
appear, or when the plant had put forth two or three leaves ; — the 
grain being commonly sown in channels or drills, or covered with 
tb^lough, so as to come up in rows, readily admitted this opera- 
tion, How came it that a practice so venerable should have lain 
dormant in Britain until the genius of our own Tull in the last 
century broke fortli Avith the ‘ new horse-hooing husbandly,’ the 
parent of yet unforeseen wonders in the training and development 
of vegetation. The singular origin of tlic practice is thus given 
by riiny: — 

‘ We must not omit,’ says he, * a particular niethod of ploughing, at 
this time jjractised in It^y, beyond the Po, and introduced by the 
injuries of war. The Salassi, when they ravaged the lands lying under 
the Alps, tried likewise to destroy the panic and millet that haA just 
come above ground. Finding that the situation of the crop prevented 
them from destroying it in the ordinary way, they ploughed the fields ; 
but the crop at harvest being double what it used to be, taught the 
farmer to plough amongst the com.’ 

In their comparatiTely dry climate, the watering of meadow 
and also arable land was of great benefit, and extensively em- 
ployed. Columella directs that the surface of -the held should 
have a moderate descent, that ‘ the water which comes over it may 
* glide gently off; and if in any part a pool of water should stand, 
‘it must be let off by drains; for the loss is equal, either ftom 
‘ too much water or too little grass.’ And both open and covered 
drains were used npon all moist lands, to remove both sur&ce 
water and subterranean springs. 
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But we are delaying our approach to what Mr. Hoskyns, in 
his humorous and withal beautiful style, calls ‘ that little island 
‘ lying in the nortli-west verge of the Old World; an island alto- 

* gether immentioued in the geography of Herodotus, indifferently 

* known to that of Strabo, and which first found a scanty notice 

* in the world’s history from the fact that Julius Ceesar, in one of 
‘ his despatches to the Koman Senate, had spoken of it much in 

* the style that an arctic expedition of the last century would 
‘ describe the coast of Greenland, or a remote settlement of the 
‘Esquimaux tribes.’ The first pictures we have of our rude 
predecessors, in consequence of the great General's resolve to 
‘ try with a couple of legions what these distant dwellers of the 
earth were made of,’ are sufficient to show that some sort of agri- 
culture was established upon the coast opposite Gaul. And 
during the four centuries of Koman forest- felling, swamp-draining, 
causeway-laying, building, civilizing, and governing, it is impos- 
sible but that a superior order of husbandry was matured upon 
the rich, loamy valleys, and wherever the growth of corn was not 
forbidden by flooding rivers, or by the aridity of upland heaths. 
Indeed, the fields of many of our counties yet bear the evidence 
of the labour bestowed upon them in those times ; and it is well 
known that the fecundity of the corn-harvest, and tlie iiftu- 
merable multitudes of cattle and sheep in Britain, were much 
extolled by Koman authors. 

In the wonderful Saxon age, — the natal period of our rural 
customs and regulations, no less than of our common law and 
characteristic national institutions, — the surface of our island 
underwent great transformations, both of quiet improvement and 
the occasional defacing of industrial works. Bands of freebooters 
settled down into innumerable organized communities ; each 
extending its ring of inclosed arable and pasture further and 
further into primeval woods and over watery marshes. Heaths 
were grubbed and ploughed, moors stocked with grazing cattle; 
and vast plains of fen and salt marsh fenced, drained, and re- 
claimed. The Saxon husbandmen had regularly divided quantities 
of ploughed land, hay, meadow, pasture, and wood ; they had 
garden and orchard spots; common-rights and fishings; they had 
ploughs, rakes, sickles, scythes, forks, and flails, and carts or 
waggons-^some of these implements bearing a close resemblance 
to those now commonly used. They reared and fed great herds 
of oxen, sheep, and especially swine ; and, as from the absence of 
anything like markets for their produce, they were the consumers 
of tlie flesh and bread com they raised, even the lower population 
and the serfs were well fed. A copious supply of cereals must 
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have been grown beside that required for bread, in order to furnish 
malt for their immense brewings of ale. 

It is not our intention to describe the condition of the agricul- 
tural population of this country during the ravage and spoliation 
of the feudal chieftains let loose upon it by the Norman invader, 
nor do we intend to compare the farming progress made by the 
monks, owing to the secure tenure of church lands, with the 
wretched state of the kingdom at large, during several centuries ; 
w'e simply wish to illustrate the successive stages of agricultural 
practice in England, by culling one or two facts and testimonies 
from various periods up to tlie present. 

The improvement of wastes had proceeded so far, that in the 
reign of Edward III., it has been estimated from old surveys, 
that in some places as much ground was farmed ns in the present 
day; though, of course, this applies only to those counties least 
encumbered with bleak moorlands, dense wealds, or low morasses. 
Everywhere the arable bore a very large proportion to pasture 
land on enclosed estates. The price of meat in relation to that 
of com was, notwithstanding, very low ; for there was a vast 
extent of open common, on which single or combined villages 
grazed their herds. The various tillage operations were clumsily 
perfonned ; some years, the land could not be sown ; frequently, 
the crops failed, and the plough oxen consumed in winter all the 
straw of the farm, leaving little manure. Winter provender being 
very scarce, in spite of the hay afforded by self-irrigating fens, and 
flooded river valleys; and artificial grasses and turnips being 
unknown, — great numbers of cattle were slaughtered before they 
were fat, and salted at the commencement of the cold w^eather. 
The villanes continued for ages to labour for their lords ; and, in 
fact, serfs and cattle formed the living money, — the price of a 
slave being only quadruple that of an ox. The tenants of those 
days held their farms under all sorts of burdensome or frivolous 
exactions and restrictions: but in process of time we find that 
they managed gradually and stealthily to unfasten the yoke of 
feudal bondage^ This prodigious alteration in the classification 
and distribution of the working part of the people, in connexion 
especially with the growth of the woollen manufacture, led to the 
great decay of tillage husbandry marking the fifteenth century. 
Proprietors converted into pasturage those domains which their 
vassals had formerly been made to cultivate : they found, too, 
that while the White and Red Roses proved themselves to be real 
thorns to the kingdom, flocks and herds were a more convenient 
form of property than tliat depending upon the labours of the 
plough upon lands alternately ravaged by the marauding forces 
of those factions. Inclosures became oppressively extended : a 
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few herdsmen supplanted the yeomen; hamlets wei-e ruined, 
towushi])s and villages of ti hundred families reduced to thirty, 
Bometimes to ten. Some were desolate, demolished by the 
avaricious proprietors in tlieir eager haste for wool: others were 
occupied by a shepherd and his dog. Such miseries were inflicted 
on the poor by tliis rage for sheep -fanning, that tlie flocks of 
individuals, which sometimes exceeded 5i0,(>()0 sheep, were hy a 
statute of the ^oth of Henry YITI., restricted to 2000. It was 
not until the banishment of manufactures by persecution from the 
Netherlands, where they had so greatly flourished, that the 
expiring demand for wool again gave the plough its wonted 
honourable supremacy. lieaders curious in matters of ancient 
English husbandly may find (for the trouble of translating.) a 
pretty full description of farming in the fourteenth century (u)m- 
prised in the old law hook named ‘ Fleta,' supposed to have 
been written by some lawyers while prisoners in the h’leet, in 
KUO. In it there are particular directions as to the time and 
manner of ploughing and dressing fallows. The fanner is to 
plough no deeper in summer than is necessary for destroying tbo 
weeds ; nor to lay on his manure till a little before tbe last 
ploughing, which is to be with a deep and nj^row furrow. There 
are rules for changing and choosing of seed ; for apportioning the 
quantity of seed to the condition of the land ; for collecting and 
compounding manures, and acjcommodating them to the grounds 
on which they are to be laid : in short, every common field 
practice is treated of in Fleta, In that work we are informed 
that, if an acre of wheat yield only three times the seed sown, the 
farmer will be a loser, unless com should sell dear : the calcula- 
tion of expenses being — ^three ploughings. Is. Od. ; harrowdng, Id, ; 
two bushels of seed. Is. ; weeding, one halfpenny ; reaping, 5d. ; 
carrying, Id. ; in all, ;j«. wliich is lie?, more than the value 
of six bushels of wheat. Nothing is said of the rent, the manuring, 
or other expenses; but an. average crop in those times, which 
may be taken at J ^ quarters, would amply proUde for the claims 
of the landlord, seldom more than about sixpence an acre. The 
rental, it seems, averaged a twelfth of the pnxluce ; but as ve can 
judge from the above items of outlay, there was a most miserable 
order of tillage, that must have entirely failed in every unfavour- 
able season. In the sixteenth century the practice of Agriculture 
begun to show signs of improvement, and men of education and 
unusual ability were found to devote themselves to its advance- 
ment. In the year 1523, appeared two treatises by the learned lawyer 
Sir Anthony Fitzberbert, known as * thefatiier ofEnglish husbandry/ 
•^namely, The Boke of Hmhwndry, and that of Smrepmge. He 
giv^ directions for draining, clearing, and enclosing a farm; 
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reoomiueiids lime, marl, ftiid fallowiug, lor eniicliing the land ; 
advises landlords to grunt leases to iarmo’s who will surround 
their holdings and subdivide them by proper lenees. The hind 
when thus enelosod w^as raised in value by tlie compost and 
dunging of the cattle. It has been said that little need he added 
to his rules for the culture of corn to render it a manual adapted 
to the present time. In some material branches his practice has 
scarcely been improved upon ; in some districts abuse3s yet exist 
wliieh were clearly poiuted out by him at that early period ; and 
his remarks on sJieep are so accurate, that one might imagine 
they came Irom a storemastor of the present’ day. And, indeed, 
besides tlie minute deseri])tion of the rural practices of that age, 
these hooks afford rnucli information concerning the economy of 
tlie feudal system in its deeline ; particuhuiy of the different 
orders of tenants, down to the ‘ bou admen,’ who, he says, ^ in some 
‘ places contyiiuc as yet ; and iiiaiiy tymes, by color thereof, 

* there he many freemen taken as boundmeii, and their lands and 
^ goods is taken from them.' He states that he composed his 
hooks, * of charytie and good y.ele that he hare to tlie weale of 
‘ this mooste noble realme, whiche he dydde not in his yoiithc, 

‘ but after he had exercysed husbandry with great experyence 

* forty yeeres.’ The following are some interesting and instruc- 
tive passages : — ‘ Having sown peas, beans, barley and oats,’ — the 
usual spring com,^ — and harrowed them in, ‘ it is the best tyme 
to falowe in the latter endc of Marche and Apryll for whetc, rye, 
and hurley this consisted apparently of a deep ploughing. 

‘ Also in June is tyme to rygge uppe the fallowo, the whiche is 
called the Fyrst Stuirynge, and to plow it as depe as thou canst, for 
to touriie the rotes of the wedes upwai’de, that the soune and the drye 
wether may kyll them. ... In August, and in the hegyimynge of 
Seytemher, is tyme to make his Scconde Sturryiige; and most commonly 
it IS cast douiie and plowed a mcaiie forowe, not too depen or too ebbe, 
so he tume it elcnc. And if it he caste, it wolde he w ater forowed 
betwene the landes, there as the rayne sholdc he, and it wyll he the dryer 
when the lando shall he sowen.’ 

‘About Myghelmasse it is tyme to sowe both wheate and rye. 
Wheatc is mooste commonlye sowen under the forowe, that is to saye, 
caste it uppon the falowe, and then plow c it under. And in some 
places they sowe their wheate upon theyr jiecs stubble, the which is 
never so good as that that is sowen upon the falowe: and that is used 
where they make falowe in a fielde evry fourthe yere. And in Essex 
they used to have a chylde to go in the forowe before the horses or 
oxen, with a bagge or a hopper full of come ; and he taketh his hande 
full of come, and by ly ttle and ly ttle casteth. it in the saide forowe. Me 
aemeth, that chylde oughte to have mochc dyscretion.’ 
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Such was our forefathers attempt towards anticipating the 
‘drill’ husbandry. ‘Howbeit there is inoche good come and 
rye is moste commonly e sowen above grounde, and harrowed in.’ 

Two ‘ London bushelles ’ of wheat or of rye per acre was the 
usual seeding. On lands adapted for both grains, they sowed 
‘ blend come,* or the two mixed. He describes ‘ flaxen wheate,’ 
and ‘Polerde wheate,’ without awns; ‘Englyshe wheate’ having 
few awns ; and ‘ Whyte wheate,’ ‘ Red wheate,’ and ‘ l^eeke 
wheate,* which are ‘full of awns.’ Before threshing corn for 
seed — 

‘ open thy shoves, and pyke out all maner of wedes, and then thresh e it 
and wynowe it cleane, .... In some countreys, aboute London 
speeyallye, and in Essex and Kente, they do fan theyr come, the 
whiche is a verye good gise, and a great sauegarde for shedinge of the 
come.’ 

And after peas or beans are winnowed, they are to be severed 
into different qualities by reeiug with sieves. Barley is to be 
sown in March, five bushels to an acre. 

* Every good liusbande hath his barly falowe well dounged, and lyenge 
rygged all the dope and colde of wynter.’ ‘ In the later ende of Apryll 
and the begynny nge of Maye, is tyme to carry^iut his donge or mucke, 
and to lay it upon his barley grounde. And where he hath barley this 
yere, sowe it with whete or rye the next tyme it is falowed, and so shall 
he mucke all his landes over at every seconde falowe.’ 

If the farmer can find means to carry out his manure after 
the ‘ first stirring,’ it is much better than spreading it upon the 
fallow or first ploughing ; as all that falls into ‘ the holowe 
rygge ’ will be too deeply buried to have much effect ; whereas, 
if laid upon 

‘ the sturrynge, at every plowyng it shall medle the donge and the 
erthe together, the which shall cause the come moche better to growe 
and encrease. And in somme places they lode not theyr donge tyll 
harvest be done, and that is used in the farther syde of Darbyshire, 
called Scaresdale, Halomshyre, and so northward towarde Yorke and 
Eyppon ; and that I calle better thanne upon the falowe, and specially 
for barley : but upon the firste sturrynge is beste for wheate and rye.* 
‘ In the later ende of Maye, and the begynnynge of June, is tyme to 
wede thy come. There be divers maner of wedes, as thistles, kedlokes, 
docks, cocledrake, daraolde, gouldes, haudoddes, dog-fenell, mathes, ter, 
and divers other small w^edes; . . . Kedlokes is an yll wede, and 
groweth in al maner of comes. . . . The chyefe instrument to wede 
with is a paire of tonges made of wode, and in the farther ende it is 
nycked to holde the wed faster ; and after a shoure of raine it is best 
wedyngc, for then they maye be pulled up by the rootes, and then it 
cometh neuer agayne. And if it be drye wether, then muste he have a 
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wedynge hoke, with a socket set upon a lyttel stafFe of a yarde longe, 
and this hoke wolde he well steeled and grounde sharpe bothe behynde 
and before. And in his other hande he hath a forked stycke : he put- 
teth the wedo from hyin, and he putteth the hoke beyonde the rote 
of the wede, and pulleth it to hyrn, and cutteth the wede faste by the 
erthe, and with his hoke he taketh up the wede and casteth it in the 
reane [furrow] ; and if the reane be full of come, it is better it stande 
styll whan it is eutto, and wyddre ; but let hym beware that he cut 
not the come, and therefore the hoke wolde not passe an inch wyde.’ 

Hand tools seem to have been of very rustic manufacture, as 
he directs that the farmer should prepare his forks and rakes in 
winter, ‘ whan he sytteth by the fyre, and hath nothing to do.’ 
Wheat was sliorn with a hook ; barley and oats, mown. But 
the waste of manuring matter involved in leaving n long stubble 
to be removed at leisure late in the winter, he reprobates no less 
strongly than do agricultural chemists in our own day. 

Ho recommends the stocking of poor dry land with sheep as 
the best possible improvement, and reminds the cultivators of 
poor arable districts tiiat * a housbande cannot thryue by his 
come without cattell, nor by his cattell without come adding, 

* shepe in myne opinion is the most profitablest cattell that any 
man can have.' In his * Surveyinge,’ there are rules for ‘ mendyng 
of moadowes,’ in which not only good drainage, but artificial 
irrigation is described and enforced. ‘All raaner of waters be 

* good, so that they stand nat styl upon the grounde. But 
‘especially that water that cometh out of a towne from every 
‘ man’s mydding or donghill is best, and wyll make the medowes 
‘ most rankest.’ Ditches are to be dug, and furrows ploughed 
from them to wherever the water may stand. Marshes are to 
be drained by ‘ dychinge ’ with main and branch open drains. On 
other lauds he advises cultivators to reopen the many ancient 
marl-pits, ‘as in Chestershyre and Lancashyre, where manye 
have made this greate improvement.’ His instructions to 
farmers and gentlemen on the management of themselves and 
their business, are well adapted to other times than his own; 
though the various duties enjoined partake of a homeliness and 
bodily toil more jdeasant to read of, than to be put into exercise 
now-a-days. In the ‘ prolouge for a wive’s occupation,’ we are 
told that she is to ‘ make her husband and herself some clothes 
and ‘she may have the lockes of the shepe, either to make 
biankettes and coverlettes, or both.’ And, in further par- 
ticularizing, he affirms that 

‘ It is a wive’s occupation to wynowe all maner of comes,' to make 
malte, to washe and wrynge, to make haye, shere come, and, in time of 
node, to helpe her husbande to fyll the muckewayne or dounge carte, 
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drive the ploughe, to loade heye, come, and suche other. And to go or 
ride to the market, to sel butter, chese, inylke, egges, chekyns, capons^ 
heniies, pygges, gose, and all manner of comes.’ 

Tusser s famous verse, replete with every possible rural detail^ 
comprises much information upon the farming of his time ; and 
his ‘ Five Hundred Pointes of Husbandry" enjoyed a long and 
honoured remembrance among tlie classes for whom it was 
written. 

We have some slight notices of the condition of agriculture 
in the early part of the reign of Elizahetli, in Harrison’s 
'Description of Biitaine.’ He states that 

* In mcane and indifferent yeares, each acre of rie or wheat well tilled 
and dressed, will yeeld eommonlie sixteone or twentie bushels ; an acre of 
barlie, six and thiriie bu.shels; otes and such like, foure or live 
quarte rs ; which proportion is, notwithstanding, oft abated toward the 
north, as it is oftentimes surmounted in the south.’ 

He states that, though rape oil had heeii made in England, 
and woad and madder anciently used, 

‘ Xow our soilc may not bear cither wad or madder, ... we arc 
negligent and afraid of the pilling of our grouff^s. ... Of late yearos 
we have found and taken up a great trade in planting of hops, . . . that 
there are few hirmers or occupiers in the couutrie which have not gardens 
and hops growing of their owne.’ 

SaflPron was grown extensively around Walden, in Cambridge* 
shire, which has its name from this fact, and also in some 
part of Gloucestershire ; he upbraids the slowness of farmers to 
spread so profitable a crop. ‘ But if landlords hold on to raise 
' the rents of their farms, as they begin, they will enforce their 
‘ tenants to ioke better into their gains, and scratch out their 

* I’ent from under euerie clod that may be turned aside.’ Ho 
reflects severely on the disastrous extension of sheep-farming; 

' yet,' says he, ‘ such a profitable sweetnesse is their fleece, such 
‘ necessitie in their flesh, and so great a benefit in the manuring 
‘ of barren soile with their dong, that their superfluous 
‘ numbers are the better home tvithall. And there is never an 

* husbandman (for now I speake not of our great sheepemasters, 

* of whom some one man hath 20,000), but hath more or lesse of 
‘ tliis cattell feeding on his fallowes and short grounds, which 

* yeeld the finer fleece.* 

The seventeenth century, so memorable from its social and 
political clianges, did not pass without at least commencing 
something like a revolution in the ancient systems of cultivation. 
Let tile hght-laud farmer imagine what husbandry must have 
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been like before clover, before turnips, and let any farmer fancy 
what it was before men Imd thought of interpolating green crops 
between those of grjiin, and they will perceive how much we owe 
to Walter Blyth, Samuel Ilartlibb, and Sir Kichard Weston, wdio 
first made known ‘ these improvements in their writings. The 
latter author having lived for some time abroad, as Cromwells am- 
basstidor to the king of Bohemia, published on his return, in 
1(U5, his ^ Discourse of Husbandry used in Brabant and b’hinders, 
showing the womhu’ful Improvements of Land there:’ and refer- 
ring to clover, states, that lie ^saw it cutting near Antwerp, on 
‘ the 1st of June, 1044, being then two feet long, and very thick; 

‘ saw it cut again on the 29th of the same month, being twenty 
‘ inches long; and a third time in August, being eighteen inches 
‘long.’ Blith, in 1052, gives particular directions for growing 
it; and especially for obtaining the proper large sort of trefoil or 
clover — ‘ tlie claver we fetch from Flanders and mentions a 
rumour that the Dutchmen kiln-dry or doctor the seed, so as to 
prevent it growing in England. It was a general crop in several 
of the southern counties, before the middle of the eighteenth 
century. 

Carrots, cabbages, and turnips were introduced into England 
in the sixtetmth century, hut only as kitchen vegetables. But 
fr(»m Weston’s time, they became gradually employed in field 
culture. In less than eighty years they had become common in 
Norfolk, Hampshire, Berkshire, and various otlier counties. The 
first notice of sheep being fed on the ground with turnips — one 
of the most pregnant and lasting improvements ever efieeted in 
agricultural managememt — is given in Houghton’s ‘ Collection of 
Letters on Husbandry and Trade ;’ Worlidge, one of his corre» 
spoTidents, observing, in 1084, that 

‘ Sheep fatten veiy well on turnips, which prove an excellent nourish* 
ment for them in hard winters, when fodder is scarce ; for they will 
not only eat the greens, hut feed on the roots in the ground, and scoop 
them hollow even to the very skin. . . . Ten acres sown with clover, 
turnips, &c., will feed as many sheep as one hundred acres would before 
have done.’ 

The results of this introduction of a single species of cultivated 
plant into the kingdom are comprised in nearly the entire history 
of our agricultural practices since that time. By the po'wer thus 
obtained of developing the system of breeding and fattening 
cattle, and more especially sheep, upon arable land, cultivation 
has been extended over districts before too barren to repay the 
best known modes of tillage ; all other soils, excepting^ some of 
the most incorrigible clays, have been enriched and raised in 
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their style of farming, and their produce multiplied and improved j 
the turnip husbandry has, in fact, wought for farmers almost 
what steam has achieved for manufactures; the invaluable root 
itself has proved to our animals what bread-corn is among our- 
selves, a food wliich, enduring after the season that produced it 
has passed away, preserves them from dependence upon ephemeral 
summer vegetation, and provides the permanent supply of nourish- 
ment which has enabled our flocks to survive the winter, and 
reach maturity undiminished in number. , 

As illustrative of the farming of the period now under review, we 
shall add a few extracts from ‘ The English Improver Improved ; 
or the Survey of Husbandry Surveyed,' by Captain Walter Blith, 
‘ a lover of ingenuity.’ The third edition has a pictorial frontis- 
piece headed by the motto, startling in an English volume, of 
‘ Vive la llepublick !* which, however, becomes ‘ homogeneous,' 
as the mathematicians say, when we observe the date, A.i). 1652, 
and read tlie dedication to our great * Lord General.’ This quaint 
and sagacious country gentleman, become military in his air, 
like so many of liis class in that stem, warlike epoch, affirms the 
prejudices against improvements to be as follow: — L That a 
tenant by improving only occasions a greater rack upon himself; 
or at best lies at his landlord s mercy foi^requital. His remedy 
for this fundamental source of a dull and slovenly agriculture is 
just that which, though mitigated in its mischievousness, still 
forms the great object agitated by political economists on land 
questions, and struggled for by all enlightened and influential 
occupiers; namely, either a law that landlords shall allow for 
unexhausted improvements, or else a tenn sufficiently prolonged 
for realizing the due profit from capital’ at first invested. 2. That 
a man may not irrigate his land, because of injuring millers by 
diverting streams from their wheels; and ho discourses at length 
upon the topic of arterial drainage, &c., which is beginning 
again to attract attention, we hope in an experimental humour. 
8. ‘ Where all men’s lands lie intermixed in common fields or 
medowes.’ There ought to be a law to command the disagreeing 
interests ‘ unto a loving conjunction in their improvement, or else 
disabling any one to hinder anotlier that is desirous of it.' 
4. Commons .stocked without ‘stint.’ 5. ‘A law wanting to 
compell all men to kill their wonts or moales.’ . 6. ‘ The not 
compelling of men to plant where they cut down;’ a remark well 
worth remembering outside of field or fold -yard. ‘ All men should 
be (compelled to plow their coarser, old, mossy, rushy pasture 
lands.’ 7. The want of ‘ a thorough searching of the bowels of 
the earth .... for marie, chalk, lime, or some other fat earth.' 
8. ‘The many watermills which destroy abundance of gallant 
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lands, by pounding up tbe water oven U) the very toj) of the 
ground.’ Much of his book was written as an instruction to 
private friends; and ho gained his experience hardly, ‘by many 
toylcsome journays, and very great and large expenses;’ so that the 
fidelity of his views of what was doing throughout the (‘ountry may 
be relied upon, hie values ordinary inclosed lands as worth from 
ten to twenty sliillings per acre rent; speaks of mucking, marling, 
liming, sanding, chalking; says that a load of pigeon manure ‘is 
more worth than twenty shillings in some parts;' and that the 
shelly mud oJ‘ a (le.rtain river sells for from l.s*. 2d. to 2s. id. per 
load on the spot, the farmers fetching it twenty miles for enrich- 
ing their corn and grass land. The manure from horses and 
cows was liighly ])ri/ed, and in constant use in Hertfordshire, 
Essex, Stissex, jind several other counties; and he describes a 
very fulvnnced system of pig- feeding and manure-making, which, 
witli vari(jus modiiications, is that most approved in our best 
modern ijirming. 

‘ Many ingenious Hnsbands make tlieir Hogs’ yards most compleat 
with ail liigli pale, paving in well with i^ihble or Grav(*ll in the bot- 
toinc?, where* they set their Troughs partly in and some ])art without the 
Pale, into which they put their meat. But the most neatest Husbands 
inde(*d, plant their Trough without their l^ile or Jlog-yard, all along 
hy tlie side ol’ it ; and for every Hog they have a hole out, the just 
proportion of his liead and neck, and out thence he eats his meate forth 
of the Trougli, very oleanely and sweet, and cannot get in his feet to 
soyle his meate. They have their house for lodging hy itself e, witli dry 
straw always for them to lye in, and their cornish muskings they 
cast Ibrtli into the yaivl for that purpose, and all garbidge and all 
leaves out of Gaixlens, and all muskings forth of their Barnes, and 
great store of straw or weeds, and Fearne, or anything for the Swdiie 
to root amongst ; all tliey can for raising Dung. And here they keejie 
their swine the yeare round, never suffering them to goe one day 
abroad. And here your dayry Husbands or Huswives will fecxl tliem as 
fat as Pease or Beanes, and are of opinion that they feed Better and 
Fatter, and with less meate, than when they ai-e abroad, with all the 
Grasse they spoyle. . . . Some Hog-yards will yeeld you forty, fifty, 
some sixty, some eighty loads of excellent manure of ten or twelve 
Swine, which they value every Load worth about two shillings six 
pence. . . . This is practised much about Kingsnorton, both in the 
counties of Worcester and Warwick, and in many other places, as in 
Cheshire, Staffordshire, Derbyshire. ... I have made great Advan- 
tage myselfe hereby, and doe far more prize it than suffering Swine to 
run and course abroad, knowing that rest, quiet, and sleope, with 
drinke, and lesser meat, will sooner feed any creature, than your meat 
with liberty to runne and strayle about.’ 

• 

Id not this what our modem advocates of house-feeding are 

NO. XL. H II 
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continuttlly endeavoming to impress upon us, and wdiat the 
progress of science has enabled us in a great measure to exphiin ? 
He then delivers himself of a piece of trutliful advice, whicli might 
very well have been pemied by Mr. Mechi, or one of our enlight- 
ened box -feeders : 

‘ Make a good large Sheep-house for the housing of the Shi‘epe in 
Winter ; the comibrfc it will bo unto thy Sliee])e will ])e double worth 
thy house charge, wliieh may be Sheepe-cri]>bed round about and in the 
middle too, to fotliorthcni in the nights. Hcjrein, once a week, or twice, 
according as tliou dosirost the quantity of muck to rise, or according to 
the goodncsse of it thou ex }X‘etest, bring in several Loades of Sand, cither 
out of the streetes or wayes, or from a sand-pit or mine, mid lay it 
three or four inches thick ; this renew every weeke or nion*, and let 
them sit upon it two, three, or four nights or more, and what with the 
heat and warmth of their bodies, and the fatnesse of their dung and 
urine, they will so corrujit and putrify the Sajid that it will turn to ex- 
cellent rich soyle, and goe very far u])on thy land, and he fai- more 
serviceable than thou canst conceive. This is of great use in Flanders 
and other parts of the World.’ 

When 8heep are ^folded,' tlie land, he says, ought to be imme- 
diately turned over as the flock is removed in a fresh plot, so as 
to cover the manured soil. Like other writers of the period, ho 
dwells much on newly -introduced <-Tops, or such as were of limited 
cultivation. Woad was considerably grown in several counties; 
Weld, more particularly in Kent; Saffron, liquoriet;, and!Madder, 
in some districts. Hemp and Flax were extensively grown, and 
dressed ready for the spinner, on rich alluvial lands ; aud Rape 
or Cole was beginning to be sown as a sei^d-crop, — yielding ;30 to 
40 bushels per acre, and selling at is. a bushel. 

* As for Hops,’ he -writes, ‘ it is growm to a Natioriidl commodity. . . 
Hut it was not many years since the famous City of London t)etitioned the 
Parliament of England against two A nnsaiices, or offensive commodities, 
were likely to come into great use and esteem, and that was Newcastle 
coal, in regard of its stench, &c., and hops, in regard they would spoyl 
the taste of drink and endanger the people.’ 

From the statements now adduced, it will be seen that all tlie 
gi'eater fefitures distinguishing English agriculture in onr own 
time have been of quite recent introduction. This fact becomes 
still more apparent when we look to the liistory of fai’m implementa 
and tools. Until the last century the progress of field-machinery 
had l>een of the most common-place description ; and thou-gh 
^X.traordintiry improvements have been subsequently achieved, 
we have not yet been able to render obsolete the story of the 
Plough, as the cottoii-s])ianer with his shafts and spindles has 
that G# the wheel and distaff*. Until we perform the marvel of 
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steam-culture, liowevcr, all our elaborate dcvelopnicuts of the 
plough, harrow, and roller can only be compared to improved 
forms of ‘ spool,’ or to modilications of liand-wljoel or treadle, 
before the jenny of ten million spider power spun its myriad 
threads at a time. In Mr. Iloskyns’ histoihuil sketch of the 
plough, we are introduced first to the Egyptian Sarde, — a sort of 
mattock, pick, or hoe with a long blade ; — this bhuhi forming an 
acute angle with the shaft or handle, nnd connected with it l)oth 
at the apex, and by a hand or bar holding the two tirms at a 
certain distance apart, — reminding one, in fact, of the capital 
letter A, wifh one leg shorter than the other. Next wt have the 
w'orkman tired of chopping, scratching, or digging with this tool, 
yoking a pair of oxen to the end of the handle — elongated for 
the purpose — and making tliem drag it along the field, so as to 
tear u]) a furrow, while he follow’s liolding what is now a ‘plough’ 
at the junctiou of the blade and handle. Then, to make the 
instruiiKUit throw out the soil on one side, leaving a clear trench 
f’or a succeeding furrow-slice, a twist is given to the l)hidc, which 
thus oasts out tlio furrow^-sliee ohlicpiely, partly turning it over, 
and pix^sents its edge instead of its flat side? to the unstirred land 
in frojil. 'llic little cross-bar is also 8haq)ened so as to cut tlie 
soil in advance, instead of being an impediment ; and the apex is 
h'ugthened out so as to give the holder more leverage and eommand 
in steadying the plough : and thus the parts of the f]i*st hand 
implement are changed into ‘share,’ ‘ l)eam,’ ‘coulter,’ and ‘ stilt* 
or ‘ tail — giving us the rudiments of every plough down to the 
latest that lias w^on a prize at an Agricultural Show. Mr. Iloskyns 
has some ri^marks on the supposed derivation of our first alphabet 
letter from the plougli, — tracing its form and signification in 
hieroglyphics, and Egyjitian, Greek, and JiUtin words, dowui to 
our own ‘ Arable,’ and ‘ A<;re,’ but into this topic we cannot enter. 

The Horn an ploughs, and after them the ploughs of the Saxon, 
used for many centuries in this island, appear to have been rustic 
improvements upon the original type, — some having wheels to 
regulate the depth of their working; and some having a frame 
consisting of several distinct parts, by vrhich stiff land in this 
moist climate could be cut, raised, and inverted. It is in Fitz^ 
lierbert’s ‘ Bokc of Husbandry’ that we first meet with notices of 
ploughs adapted in their construction to suit various soils ; and 
the entire implement seems in his day to have attained some 
degree of complication, if not mechanical excellence of structure : 
for he describes the different parts under the names of the ‘ plowe- 
beame,’ ‘ share-beame’ or ‘ plowe-hedde,’ ‘ plowo-slicthe,* ‘ plough- 
tayle,’ ‘stilte,*"rest,’ ‘shelbrede,* ‘fenbrede,’ ‘rough staves,* ‘plowe- 
fote,’ ‘plow eare or cocke,* ‘ share,’ ‘ culture,* and ‘plow mal.' 

H H 2 
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*ln Sommorsctshyre, about Zaleester, tlie sliar-beame, that in many 
places is called the ploughe hedde, is foure or fy ve footo longe, and it is 
brode and thynne. And that is bycause the lande is very toughe, and 
wolde soke the ploughe into tlie erthe, yf tlie shar-beame were not 
long, brode, and thynne. In Kente they have other manor of idowes, 
somme goo with wheles, as they do in many other places, and some 
wyll tourne the sheld bredith at every landes ende, and plowe all one 
way. In Buckynghamshyre, are plowes made of another maiier, and 
also other maner of ploughe 3^rons ; the whiehe me semeth generalljr 
good, and likely to servo in man}-' places, and speeiall}" if the plough- 
beame and shar-beame be four yuclies longer, betwene the shcthe and 
the plough tayle, that the shel brode myght come more aslope : ibr 
these plowes gyve out too sodeinl}^ aiKl therefore they be the worse to 
draw, and for no cause olh^s. In Leycestershyre, Lankesh^TC, Yorke- 
sh3’^re, Lincoln, Norefolke, Cambr\'dge.shyre, and many other coun- 
tre^’s, the plowes be ol’ dyvers makinges, the which were to longe pro- 
cesse to declare howe.” 

Blith describes the uses of the different portions of well 
regulated plough,’ thus: — 

‘ The Coulter having first done his office by going before and dividing 
out the furrow slice ; the Share his in cutting it up clear, and raising 
it from the solid land ; the breast of the Shield-board takes it and gives 
it a cast and turn, that it is read^’’ to fall. The Wrest keeps it furrows' 
breadth (for the horses’ easie going), and not suffer the furrow-slice to 
drop short of its true]dace; the Heel, or hinder end of the Sliield-board 
comes, being longer than the Wrest, and standing as it were overlook- 
ing to see what it will leave, — and like a Ladies’ tray 1 , gives the Furrow 
a STveep or a good check, and bids it lie there in its proper place, and 
not stand upon edge . . . If the furrow should be all at oncej turned 
at the very brest, then it would go just as if you put a Mould to rout 
with her breech forward. . , .* 

He describes a double- wheeled plougli, in constant use in 
Hertfordshire, ‘ and mjuiy up-Countries ; which is very useful 
‘ upon all flinty, stony, or hard gravel ; it is usually drawn 

‘ by Horses or Oxen, geered two abreast.' The beam was six feet 
long, ‘ the crook or compass whereof louketh upwards it had 
one long handle, and two wheels of 18 or 20 indies diameter. 
The share was exceedingly muTow ; running out to a long small 
point. The cattle were yoked to a draught-chain, after the 
fashion ©f the old-fashioned Norfolk plough. ‘There is another 
‘ double-wheeled plough, and it is called the Tum-wrest plough, 

‘ which of all ploughs that ever 1 saw, surpasseth for weight and 
‘ clumsiness : it is the most of use in Kent, Ficardy, and Normandy, 

‘ and is called the Kentish plough with us.’ Of this piece of 
mechanism, which still continues a puzzle in its own district, to 
the uninitiated farmer of other counties, he then gives a minute 
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account, but declines producing an engraving of it, as he Las of the 
other ploughs, concluding, ‘ Thus you have a rude description of 
* this plough, and the Figure you should have, would it advantage 
^niy rcadoii* half so mucli as it would cost the cutting.’ He 
describes a one-wheeled plough, with which one horse could turn 
over an acre of light land in a day. From the ouigraved figure 
given ^ as near to the life as possible,’ it seems to have had a second 
moveable beam, to be raise(l or lowered by a guag(i according to 
the required deptb of work. Another variety was called the 
‘ plain’ plough, having no wheels : and in the Fens was used the 
Dutch plough ; having a flat, sharp share, a foot, or a foot-and-a- 
half broad ; useful only where there were no stones. In many 
parts of Norfolk and Suffolk wen? ploughs of a superior make : 

‘ Upon tVie sandy parts, tw'o horses and one man will plow, at ordinary 
seasons, two acres of one day, and many times one man w'ith two horses 
hath ])lowed three acres of one day. Yet though this he the easiest, 
yet we have in many hundred places of this nation very sandy, light 
land, and very eartliy mouldy land, where men usually go to plow with 
four horses or four oxen and a horse, and seldom less, but many times 
more, whicli might as w’ell, if not better, be done with two ; w^hieh is 
a w^Diiderfull charge to the poor husbandman.’ 

It was about the middle of the seventeenth century that some 
attention was given to the o 2 )eration of seed-sowing ; with a view 
of applying machinery for greater regularity and expedition, 
Gabriel l^lattes, in his ‘Discovery of Hidden Treasure,’ 1030, 
proposed a ‘ corn-sotting engine and Dlitli criticises a ‘ {Seed- 
Barrow^’ — suggested in an anonymous publication of 1 640, among 
other new inventions, as ‘manuring ploughs,’ ‘corroding harrows,’ 
‘ corroding rakes,’ &c. 

‘ Ilis Seed-Barrow,’ he writes, ‘ might be of some use, because cer- 
tainely setting Come, could it he done wdth speed and at a certaine 
depth, and well covered, would be worth discovering. But he contrives 
one Fimnell only for Ms Seedcy which did it contain a hundred, would 
more likely prove (successful) ; for in setting one seed at once, no 
Engine can come neere the hand sotting.’ 

The nearest approach to ‘ drilling,’ however, that Blith could 
devise, was by means of an instrument attached to the plough, 
and so to supersede the employment of Fitzherhert’s ‘childe’ 
with ‘moche discretion.’ After describing a double-plough, 
making two furrows at once, he details a contrivance for haiTow- 
ing and ploughing both at once. This consists in a light small 
harrow fixed atone end of tlie plough-beam, and extending side- 
ways over three of the ploughed furrows, adding : 
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‘ But I do find that another addition may he made thereto, which is, 
how to drop the corn, corn by corn proportionably to that quantity I 
desire to sow upon an acre ; which if I can experimentally make out, 
I fear not to give you plough, harrow, and se(}dsman all at once. All 
which I hope to be brought into substantial! experience upon my own 
lands by the next edition, and then expect the faithful! communication 
theixjof.’ 

Some years since a machine of this sort was commonly em- 
ployed for sowing beans upon the furrows. However, it was 
left for Tull, in the succeeding century, to make a real drill, by an 
original discovery, and by this means to introduce an entirely 
novel system of husbandry, 

Jethro Tull, wl)o was educated as a lawyi'r and became a bar- 
rister, WM.S the first student of the ' Principles of Fertility and 
both tested and wrought out his theory by experiments, lirst 
upon his own estate, and afterwards upon a hired fariii in Berk- 
shire. The first edition of his work was published in JTdl ; the 
next in 1788, intitled, ‘ "New Horse-bocing lliisbandry: or, au 
‘ Essay on the Principles of Tillage and Vegetation : wherein is 
'shown a method of introducing a sort of Vineyard (hillure into 
‘ the Corn h ’ieJds, in order to increase th(ar<if)ro(luct and diminish 
‘ the common expense hy the use of instruments, deseribod in 
' cuts.’ During a tour on the Continent, Tull luid observed in- 
different laud producing an annual crop of grape^s and wood, 
without dung ; and though there \vas tinnually carried off from 
an aci’e of the vineyard as much substance as from an acre of 
corn upon similar land, yet the viney tird soil wais not inipoverished. 
And this was solely in consequence of Horse-hoeing ; for as the 
vines lived in the soil throughout the entire year, it could have 
no summer fallow to re-invigorate it ; and manuring with dung 
was prevented hy its noxiotis influence upon the wine ; so that 
the exhaustion of the ground was continually supplied by the 
single artificial help of repeatedly and deeply stirring it during the 
proper season. He deduced Jiis theory from an elaborate investi- 
gation of all the facts he could collect hearing on the subject, 
which was, that plants live and feed upon the surface of minute 
particles of soil, and that the application of dung, as well as the 
actual mechanical moving of tlie soil, was efficacious because of 
promoting its finer division and pulverization. Chemistry liad 
not then tendered its raaiwellous power of insight and analysis 
to the service of the agriculturist ; and Tull, therefore, knew 
nothing of the exact constituents conveyed to the soil in the 
pfcK5ess of its aeration. Instead of pulverising his soil to open it 
to atmospheric influences, he did it in order as it were to cook 
and carve the food which he believed to be there in quantities 
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sufficient for the appetite of vepretahlcs, hut in a form too solid 
for their power of suction. Still his practice was the same 
— he pulverised. He comniinutcd the earth 1i)y repeated plough- 
ings, before seeding; and as it became more and more com- 
pressed afterwards, he had recourse to tillage or horse-hoeing 
while th(j plants were growing, — and so destroyed the w'eeds that 
would otherwise deprive the plants of their nourishmeut. To 
perforin this operation more thoroughly, and at the latest periods 
of growth, he adopted the plan of sowing the seed in row^s at 
wide intervals; tlie aw^kw^ardness imd even the wilful carelessness 

his workmen, drove him to the invention of some instrument 
by wliich the seed could he delivered in regulated quantity and 
without deviation. 

‘To that purpose,’ he writes, ‘ I cxamintHi and compared all the 
mechaniciil ideas that had ever entered my imagination, and at last 
pitehod u]>on the groove, tongue, and spring in the sound-hoard of an 
organ. Witli ihc.se a little altered, and sonu‘ ])arts of twx> other instru- 
iru'uts added to them, as foreign to the lield as an organ is, I composed 
my maehiiK). It w'as named Drill, because when farmcr.s ustal to 
sow their beans and |)oas into channels or fiuTows by^hand, they called 
that action thiUing.’ 

He laid liis land into narrow ridgc'S, of live or six feet, drilling 
upon the top of these one, tw'o or three row’s, — distant from one 
anotlier about seven inches, when there were three, md ten imdies 
w lien only two. The inteiwals betw'een the plants, on contiguous 
ridges were stirred and tilled with the ‘ hoe-])lough the spaces 
between rows on the same ridge, with the hand-hoe. By this 
mode of eontiiiunl culture ho was enabled to grow wheat year after 
year upon the sjune land, without manuring, and with no deterio- 
ration in the yield — thus exemplilying his doctrine that rotation 
of crops, and employment of dung are only expensive siihstitutes 
for the simple and natural labour of diligent mechanical tillage. 
The attention he gave to his system, in the hope of bringing it 
to maturity, is perhaps without a piirallel, 

‘ I formerly was at much Pains,’ he says, ‘ and at some Charge, in 
improving my Drills, Ibr planting the ltow.s at very near Distances ; 
and had brought them to such Perfection that One Horse would draw 
a Drill with Eleven Shares, making the Kows at three Inches and 
half distance from one another ; and at the same Time sow in them 
Three very different Sorts of Seeds, which did not mix ; and those, too, 
at different Depths ; as the Barley-Bows wrere seven Inches asunder, 
the Barley lay four Inches deep ; a little more than three Inches above 
that, in the same Chanels, wiis Clover ; betwixt every Two of these 
Bow^s was a Bow of St. Foin, covered half an Inch deep. I had a good 
crop of Barley the first Year ; the next Y'ear, Two Crops of Broad- 
Clover, where that wras sown ; and where Hop-Clover was sown, a 
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mixt Crap of That and St. Poin, and every Year afterwards a Crop of 
St. Foiii ; but 1 am since, by Experience, so fully convinced of the 
Folly ol these, or any other such mixt Crops, and more especially of 
narrow Spaces, that 1 have demolished these instruments (in their full 
Perlection), as a vain Curiosity, the Drift and Use of them being con- 
trary to the true Principles and Practice of Horse-hoeing,’ 

Tull s tufuip culture is remarkal)le as being, at that very early 
stage ill the J'higlish culture ol‘ this root, so very similar to the 
practice wbicli succeeding generations have proved to b(‘ best. 
He constructed ridges, as lie did for wlieat, but drilled only one 
row of turnips on (*ac3i ; and while they were growing, he con- 
tinually horse-lioed the intervals. When drilled on the Hat, it is 
impossil)le, he observes, to hoe-plough them so well us wluii they 
are phiuted upon ridges. The seed, however, was dejiosited at 
different depths, half of it about four iiiclu's deep, and the other 
half exactly over that, at the depth of half an incli, falling in 
after the earth lias covered the first half. 

* Thus planted, let the Weather be never so dry, the deejiest Seed 
will come up; but if it raineth (immediately after })lanting), the 
Shallow will come up first. We also mak(^ it come u]) at Four Times, 
by inixing oiu’ Seed, half new and half old, (tbtjwnew coming uj) a Day 
quicker than the old.) These four (.-oinings up give it so many 
Chances for escaping the Fly, it being oft(?n seen, that the Seed sown 
over Night will he destroyed by the Fly, when that sown the next 
Morning will escape, and vice versa ; or you may hoe-plow them when 
the Fly is like to (lev our them ; this will bury the greatest Part of 
those Enemies ; or else you may drill in another liow, without new- 
plowing the Land.’ 

"VMicn the young plants first come into rough leaf he advises 
that they should be set out or ‘singled’ by the liaud-lioe; as is 
now the universal custom in order to obtain lajge bulbs, lie 
mentions ‘ a common practice in some places’ to have been the 
sowing of turnip seed among barley, ‘ at random, as they do 
clover; hut tlie turnips, being smothered by the straw crop over 
them, never came to any size, and were thus grown for the sake 
of their leaves as herbage for sheep. 

We liave barely mentioned the theory which has made the name 
of lull so memorable in the history of agriculture. Indeed, to 
give a sufficient outline of the profound and ingenious specula- 
tions and processes through which he pursued his object, would 
bo to describe him as almost another Newton, exploring, not the 
regions of the stars, but the mysteries of roots and food lU'odiicts. 
The astonishing variety and humour of the illustrations which 
his genius lays under contribution to elucidate his doctrines, 
would require an entire article; and, though not consistent with 
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our prosen t purpose, would amply repay the attention of readers 
interestc^d in sueli subjects. Such a description would bring out 
some of tlie profoundost and largest views of tl>e principles 
involved in our chief agricultui’al operations. But as our paper 
has been occupied chiefly with the mechanical part ol’ Imsbandry, 
wo must allude to "rull’s ingenious and novel implements. And 
first, of his ploughs. 

To clctermine the host form of plougl), ]i(3 first of all settles 
wliat prc(;ise efiects ought to he produced upon tlie soil by such 
an implement; and then what form of plough has been found best 
ca])ubie of doing Avhat needs to be done. Going btick to the very 
beginning, lie says: — 

^ By what moans Ploughs and Tillage itself came at first to be invented 
is uncertain ; thcrclbr(> we an; at Liberty to guess : and it seems most 
probable that it was, like most other Inventions, found out by Accident, 
and that tlu^ first Tillers or Flowers of the Ground were Hogs : Men 
in those Days, having sufficient Leisure for Speculation, observed that 
when any sort of Seed happened to fall on a Spot of Ground well routed 
up by the Swine (which Instinct had instructed to dig in S(;arch of 
their Food), it grow and prospered mucli bettor than in the whole un- 
broken TurfV 

Tliis led to the coiistruction of tools for breaking up the sur- 
face, mid tliereby iiKMX.'Using tlic produce of tlie enrtb : — 

‘And this Argument — viz., Tillage increases the Product of the 
Eartli, because it does, has been sufficient to continue the Practice of 
Tillage ever since. . . . The bristled Animals broke up the Ground 
hecauwso they used to find their Pood there by digging: Men till it, 
because they find Tillage procures them better Pood than Acorns. . . . 
Antient Writers, ashamed to acknowledge so noble a Discovery to be 
owing to so mean a Foundation, make no mention of the true Teachers, 
but attribute the Invention to Ceres, a Goddess of their own making ; 

. . . With this fable they were so well pleased, that thc}^ never 
attempted to improve that Art, lest they should derogate from the 
Divinity of Ceres, in supposing her Invention imperlbct.* 

Tlie first implement was probably a spade, — a very rough, 
wooden one. Then the plough supplied the jilace of the spade, 
to till more land with less human labour; and * why they did not 
‘ improve the Plough, so that it might also till as well as the 
' Spado, seems owing to their Primitive Theory, which gave no 
* Mathematical Beason to show wherein the true Method of Til- 
‘ lage did consist; viz., in dividing the Earth into many Parts, to 
‘ increase its internal Superficies, which is the Pasture of Plants.^ 
He attributes the speedy disappeai'ance of many past improve- 
ments in ploughs to the fact of the practical and skilful inventors 
wanting — 

* Learning to write their Buies mathematically, and show how the 
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mechanical PoAvers were applicable to them; . . . ’Tis strange,* he 
continues, ‘ that no Author should have written fully of the Fabric of 
Ploughs! .... Some waste their whole Lives in studying how to arm 
Death with new Engines of Horror, and inventing an intinite Vaiiety 
of Slaughter ; but think it beneath Men of Learning (who only are 
capable of doing it) to einfdoy their learned Labours in the Invention 
of new (or even improving the old) Instruments lor increasing of 
Bread.* 

The common ploughs of his day, like those still in use, cut in 
all strong land a thick furrow-slice in one whole piece, t>r hut 
slightly broken ; cross-plougbing did not tliorouglily divide and 
overturn the fumnvs turned by the first ploughing, hut drove 
theiji up into Ijeaps, with their surfaces lying in various postures, 
so that the turf not turned undermost continued to grow vigonr- 
ously, still matting the slice togctluT with its roots. Heavy 
drags, with huge iron tines in them, were next employed to 
tumble and partially break tlu^ great pieces of furroAvs, but Avith- 
out reducing them to a moderate fineness, until tlu' land had for 
‘a Year entertnined Ploughs, Cattle, and Men, Avith a ficijuent 
'laborious exorcise.’ Beeing that all this arose from the undue 
size and solidity of the fir.st furroAvs, lie d<|^iscd a Four-coultered 
Plough ; and with this ploughed, cutting the slice, to a great 
depth, into four parts, of about two and a half iiudies thickness; 
and these in turning over broke and i'eil into many smaller pieces. 
By this implement, folloAA’cd with a few coniinon jdoughings, he 
was enabled to resolve bis surface soil almost to a jxiwder, and in 
much less time than by any otliev moans. His Drill was u ma- 
chine very different in appearance from those noAV in most 
common use. He called it a Drill -Plough ; and, in IVict, it Avas 
not only a comhination of these two implements, but of another 
also, having iron shares going first to make the cliaiincls, a hopper 
and seed-boxes delivering the seed immediately into the open 
channels, — measuring or ratlier counting out the kernels or seeds 
by a spring-tongue or valve working against a, revolving notched 
spindle, — ^and a light haiTow sometimes following to cover it in. 
His Hoe-Plough Avas a modifi(;ation ol* the common plough, and 
had a most ingenious contrivance fur alloAving the horses to walk 
along tlie centre of the interval while the ploughshare v?orked 
close to Uie plants, and therefore considerably away from the 
line of draught. 

The Scotch fanners have the merit of first adopting the New 
llusbaiidry, so far tm related to the ridging and Jjoi’se -hoeing of 
turnips; it was introduced into Northumberland about the year 
1780, and afterwards made its way slowly in the southern part of 
the kingdom. 
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Before the Prill HuBhandry had made much progress in 
England, Mr. Pu(;ket, a Hiirrcy farmer, introduced a sort of 
medium between the old and new style of agricailture. He in- 
vented three ploughs ; one, a trench -plough; anotlier, a plough 
with two shares, one iixcd directly over the other; and another for 
making drills or gutters to receive the seed scattered broad(?ast. 
Thus, occasional deep ploughing, with freq^uent ordinary plough- 
ing of more than common efficiency in subdividing and pul- 
verizing the soil, formed the basis of his system. He grew clover, 
turnips, and rye, as fallow crojDS, and intermediately between 
wlieat, barley, and oats. By employing his drill-plough for all 
(Tops, he obtained cropping all in rows; and was thus able to 
work a ‘ hoeing machine’, with which, one horse, two men, and a 
boy, lioed t(ui acres in a day. 

'J'hc* introduction of the tiirru)) and of clover gave rise to the 
celebrated Norfolk husbandry ; and this rotation of turnips, 
barley, clover, wlu^at, imduding the feeding off the roots by 
sluH'p in winter, has proved to be the method by wliich the 
heatlis and sandy hill ranges of most English counties might bo 
conv('rted into highly cultivated estates ; and, indeed, this 
growth of the turui]) for sh(a.‘p food, distinguishes our naticmal 
agriculture from that of every other country in the world. 

Contemporaneously witli tliti ('xtended growth of the tuniip, 
and the c()i]se([ueiit spread of sheep-breeding, we have the 
improvcuiicnt of the auimal thus brought into gi'eater reejuisition. 
First jimong the great and successful efforts to improve the 
hre(5ds of live stock, was that made by Kobert Bakifwell, of 
Pislihn;, Leicestersbire. By skilful selection and care in breed- 
ing, be obtained a variety of sheep unrivalled at the time for 
early maturity, economical feeding properties, and small ju’o- 
portion of bone and offal, to the weight of mutton produced. 
These ‘ Lei cos tors ’ have, not only established themselves over a 
large part of England, but have also been employed more than 
any other breed in the improvement of long-wool fiot^ks, and in 
producing valuable ‘ crosses’ with short-wool sheep. The qualities 
which distinguish these animals — the connexion between the 
symmetry of form and excellence of the flesh, and, indeed, all 
the observed facts which influenced the judgment of Bakewell, 
have contributed ever since to the sikjccss of all our great 
breeders, and have transfomicd the English races of sheep and 
horned cattle from clumsy, untlirifty animals, into those more 
shapely, quick-fattening, and profitable animals, which now stock 
our farms, and furnish tlie admirable specimens seen at our pub- 
lic exhibitions. 

In the times under review, the subject of drainage — in our day 
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the most discussed and eagerly prosecuted of all farm operations — 
had ])een little considered. Elkington had drawn attention to 
the tapping of springs hy boring ; in Essex, and some other 
counties, wet lands were relieved hy underground drains; but 
the idea of drying the soil by subterranean pipes, as a systematic 
commencement of heavy-land farming, liad no existence. The 
agricultural practices of one county were scarcely known to the 
farmers of another ; and tlie rapid inclosing <jf commons in some 
localities, the projection of great drainage "works in fen and 
marsh districts, the rise of a new breed of sheep or cattle in one 
corner of the kingdom, or the spread of some new rotation over 
the hills of a single province, excited only a limited interest 
among yeomen residing at a distance. Hence the valiui of the 
Board of Agriculture wliicli was formed in 1703, under the 
presidency of Sir John Sinclair, and which collected witli the 
aid of its secretary, Arthur Young, a vast amounl of infonnaiion 
njion English farming, piihlisldng extensive ‘ Agricultural Sur- 
veys ’ of the different counties. The Boyal Agricultural Society, 
established in 1838, continues the work of investigating and 
recording improvements in practical husbandry ; and it is from 
the materials thus furnished that the histor]|j^ ol‘ the art of farming 
during the present century may be gathered, and a code of rules 
for rural practices compiled. 

It is impossible to sketdi the progress of Agriculture down to 
the present j)eri{)d within the compass of a few ])agcs. The whole 
subject is so blended with the discoveries of clicmistry and other 
sciences, as to cover a wide field of knowledge. Agriculture has 
come at length to be dealt with as a strience, and as a science 
daily receiving large benefit from the labours of scientific men. 
It is long since the fertile clays we are draining and gniin-crop- 
ping wore cleared of their dense Avcalds and tangled copses ; long 
since herds of swine roamed for acorns where now we are subsoil- 
ploughing and shed-feeding; long since red deer, wolves and 
badgers, furnished sport for kings, and nobles, and serfs, where 
prize rams, and sleek and finely fonned cattle now browse on 
well-kept pasture ; long since foAvlers and eel-fishers boated, 
where dry fen-lands now smile with fniitful farms ; long since 
our fine turnip and hurley lands w’ere rescued from the mischie- 
vous dominion of heath, furze, and rabbits, from the utter w^aste 
and barrenness of naked flints and drifting sand, to become tiio 
home of our highest order of husbandry, yielding surj)as8ing stores 
of produce in return for manuring with artificial fertilisers, pre- 
senting an example of what may be accomplished by human skill 
and perseverance in the most forbidding and hopeless of enteq)rises. 
But the principles involved in the operations by which all those 
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varied transformations liavc been accomplished, — tlie spirit 
guiding and informing this varied mass of agricultural experi- 
ments, we are only now beginning to study in earnest. Sir 
Humphrey Havy, Liebig, Loussingault, laid bare the fundamen- 
tal stratum underlying all that has ever been conjectured on the 
subject, and the Principles of Fertility have become the exhaust- 
less mine from which scientific explorers continue to bring forth 
results the most important, oxj)laining the reason of the, farmer’s 
practice, distinguishing between the essential and the ncjii-essen- 
tial in our present husbandry, and propounding new mod(is of 
tillage and general managcmejit. To effect this the genius of 
implement manufacturers and agricultural engineers is continually 
tasked, and the capabilities of farmers and labourers are moulded 
anew by coming into acquaintance with new soils, new manures, 
and with new systems of cultivation, which bid fair to revolu- 
tionize their traditional ideas and habits. 
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Aet. V. — Eletm-vAs of Jurkprudence. By Chaeles James Fostee, 
M.A. LL.])., Barrister-at-La\v, Professor of Jurisprudence at 
University College, Loudon. Loudon: Walton and Maberly. 1853. 
(2.) The Elements of Eolitieal Science. In Two Books. — Booh I. 
On 3Iethod. Booh IT. On Docfrinc. With an Account of 
Andrew Yarrnnton, the founder of Em/lish Bolitical Economy. 
By P, E. Dove, author oi‘ " J'hc I'heory of Human Progression.’ 
Edinburgh: Johnstone and Hunter. London: R. Theobald. 1854. 
(3.) New Oonimcniaries on the Lairs of Enyland {partly founded on 
Blachstouc). By Heney Johe vStepiiex, Sergeant-at-Iaiw. In 
4 vols. London : Heuiy Butterwortli. 1848. 

‘ If we caleubite the size of a book,’ says Kaut, ‘not by tlie number 
‘of pages but by the time re(|uired for understanding it, we may 
‘say of inunv a book that it would have lu'en much shorter if it 
‘ liad not been so short.’ We may safely say tliis, for many rt'asons, 
of the book we have placed lirst in tlu' list at the bead of this 
article. A treatise on Jurisprndi'iiee cannot alfoi’d to be sliort 
until its subject bas become nu)re ])opular. Unfortunately there 
is scarcely a science to be nann.'d wliieti is more thoroughly 
7t7ipopular tlian the science of law. lnde(.*d, so far as oui’ own 
law is concerned, it is (|nestioued whether siu-h a sciem^e even 
exists, or can possilily be made to exist. Our statutes have been 
enacted re natd. They luul their origin too often, not even 
in tlie pressing exigencies of the nation, or in its honest common 
sense — much hess in any recognition of the broad principles of poli- 
tical etliies. What has been done come much more from the selfish 
interests of a class, or the violence of a party, than from any wiser 
source. John Bull is scarcely good-tempered eiiougli to laugh at 
the praeti(ail jokes that have been perpetrated upon himself, or there 
camld s(*areely be written a more comical history than the real 
liistory of the British Law. Besides, it is a fact scarcely more 
consolatoiT to the people, than eomplimontary to the represen- 
tatives who sit in their ‘ honourable that the recognised 

Legislature has really vei’y little to do with the actual making of 
the laws. It Ijas become an adage that the interpreters of law are 
lialf the makers of it, and this has been eminently the ease 
among ourselves. TJie complexities, and contradictions, and 
fl<'xiljility of the common law ore notorious — so much so that 
learned judges have urged its extreme umantainty as one of its 
obvious advantages over any complete code I It is scarcely an 
exaggeration to say that the only legislation with which this 
country is blest is ex legislation. In ninety-nine cases 
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out of a livmdred it is only by some real or supposed violation of 
a law that it het^omes possible to aseertain what the law really is. 
He must be a very venturesome man who would attem])t to j^mido 
his political life by the ‘ Statutes at large.' He had gi*eatiy better 
do just what soemoth right in his own eyes. Tlie Reports of 
adjiidgod cases would be decidedly more to the purpose — but 
besides being somewhat voluminous and hard to read — it is no 
easy mutter to make even their ends meet (juite satislactorily. 
Our judicial detdsioiis indeed arc among the noblest treasun's of 
our English literature. ‘ 'rraverse,' says Jeremy llentham, who 
will be admitted to be an imcxcc2)tionable witness, traverse the 
^ whole continent of Fuirope, ransack all the libraries of all the 
‘ jurisprudential systems of tlie several jiolitical states, add the 
‘ contents all t(»g('ther — you would not be able to compose a 
‘ collection of cases equal in variety, in amplitude, in clearness of 
‘ statement — iji a word, all points taken together, in instrnctive- 
‘ ness, to that whicb may be seen to be allbrded by the collection 
‘ of fhiglisb Reports of adjudged eases.’ This is all very true : 
But what is your avoirago layman to make of a dimnitlcntc Judge 
Blacksloiie ? Who shiill dcahde 'when Judges disagree ? We 
need nothing but the ‘ Reports’ to convince us that not only is it 
(piite im]>()ssible for ]\Ir. Smith, but for Mr. Smith's solicitor to 
ascertain w hat tin? laws of this country actually are. Taking all 
this into the account, rememhering a goodly numher of awkward 
fa.<as wliicli are w’cll known, and clever lictions which have 
become popular, with one eye on Lord Brougham, and the other 
on Mr. Charles Dickens, it might have been worth Dr. Foster’s 
wdiile to give more than one page to the assmnptiou that, there is 
‘ no one acapiainted with our Law, hut will assert for it a highly 
scieutiii c oh ar ac t cr . ’ 

But there wdll perhaps be no question about the possibility of a 
science of law as it aucjht to he, whether a science of law an it is, 
be possible or not. Herein alone, according to Kant, consists 
tlio secret of simplifying legislation. Wbetber emanating from 
Parliament or the Bench, — good, l)iid, or indiflerent — any law 
will appetu* at first sight to be a necessary evil; inasmuch as it 
involves interferenco wdth the full exercise of what are deemed onr 
natural rights. From the registry of our birth, to the regdstiy of 
our death, wo are never free from its restraints, and even our dead 
bodies are under its control. It is a part of the object of 
Dr. Foster's work to ascertain the proper basis upon wbicli this 
intei’ferenco is founded, and its legitimate extent. Every political 
question that is exciting general attention may he resolved into 
one or other of these. In the discussion of a matter so broad^ 
and of so universal an interest, admitting too, and in our judg- 
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mcnt demanding, the amplest and most varied illustration- 
extreme brevity is by no means a eoiispi(;uous requisite — is, 
indeed, a manifest impediment. Nor do we see any counteracting 
advantage to be secured by it. The man who would read a book 
on durisprudence at all, would as soon read five hundred 2 )ages as 
one hundred and fifty-six — wc think llteralhf as soon. In our 
judgmeiiit, brevity and compression have imparted to Dr. Foster’s 
lectures consideinble obscurity, and rendered a book comparatively 
dry whi(;h might have been made |)ecuiliarly interesting. We say 
thus much in self-defence. Wc are not sure that we have in 
every ('use rightly understood our Author s meaning ; and we may 
therefore hav(i failed in our sincere endeavour to do him all the 
juslioo, and pay him all the respect he unquestionably deserves. 

In his attempt to ascertain the position which .lurispriidence 
should occupy in rodation to the other non-physical sciences with 
wliich it is connected, we arc surprised to find the science of 
Political Economy placed next after Metajdiysics, and before 
Ethics: and we refer to this because it seems to involve! an over- 
sight wliiidi we have noticed in many, and perhaps tlie iriost 
important, parts of Dr. Foster’s treatise. ^Thc ascertained fatas of 
psychology will be the 2 )ostulates of all the other non-physical 
sciences. They must all set out therefore with the admission that 
man has certain intellectual and certain active powers, and also 
(Dr. F’oster would urge) a conscience, a power of distinguishing 
right and wrong — ‘ a habit of referring all our actions to a moral 
standard.' V(jry prominent among the natural and universal 
desires of human nature is ‘ the desire of having,’ wliich is 
modified into' the practical fonti of a willingness to exchange. 

‘ It would be impossible,’ says our author, ‘to proceed any length in 
the statement of moral truth without the constant use of expressions 
and assumption of ludnci^des connected with this idea of excbajige. 
Now, exchangeableness (or, as it is technically termed, ‘ value’) is riie 
fundamental notion of political econotriy, whioli furnishes all these ex- 
pre.ssions and principles of which ethical investigations stand in so much 
need. — Elements, 15. 

But It is mainly on ethical grounds that we exchange rather 
than steal. The art of pocket-picking would he a legitimate 
ajiplication of a political economy independent of Ethics. Surely 
to a man with a conscience, there is a 77ioral element in ‘ value.’ 
It is no particular jurispmdence that actually restrains a man 
from thieving. If he had no natural abhorrence of theft as 
Wrong (whatever precisely that may mean), so easy a satisfaction 
of ‘ the desire of having no law could prevent. Dr. Foster has 
overlooked, or at least forgotten to niflke use of, the fact, that if 
we believe in a conscience at all, wc must believe in its supremacy. 
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If we have a habit of referring our actions to a moral standard, 
we refer them to that standard before we refer them to any other. 
We are to regard, not simply our desire of having, hut our desire 
of lawfully having, in any legitimate science of Political Economy, 
just because whatever the laws may he under which we may 
happen to live, and whatever our facilities of gratifying ourselves 
at the expense of our neighbours — there is nothing which men 
in general so earnestly desire as to have a conscience which will 
not be troublesome. In short, ' the desire of having is modified 
into the practical form of a willingness to exchange^ precisely 
because, constituted as man is, there are perfectly satisfactory 
reasons, which he is in most cases quite willing to recognise, for 
not seeking to gratify any desire upon absolutely unmoral or 
immoral principles — ^])ecausc in fact, and in scientific ordination. 
Ethics must precede Political Economy. 

So again, ‘If the true equivalent,’ says Dr. Foster, ‘ of the 
‘ term ‘best,’ (form c»f government) be that it is that which most 
‘promotes the happiness of the community, the science (of 
‘ Political Philosophy) must rank in order prior to that of Morals.’ 
— Why ? What is ‘ happiness ’? Could a people under any 
circurastanooH be happy whose laws systematically prohibited 
right and required wrong ? In short it is utterly impossible to 
asiicrtain the ‘ best’ form of government without first ascertaining 
what art; the requirements of that moral nature to which any form 
of government must more or less adapt itself — must chiefly adapt 
itself, because the moral is everywhere supreme, and the regulator 
of the physical. As Butler has it ‘ this superintundeuce is a 
‘ constituent part of the idea of conscience, that is ol’ tlie faculty 
‘itself; and to preside and govern, from the very economy and 
‘ constitution of man, belongs to it. Had it strength as it has 
‘ riglit — had it power as it has manifest authority, it would ahso- 
‘ lately govern the world.’ And it has so much strength that 
nothing can long or widely govern which has not conscience for 
its ally. Nor is this true on Butler's moral theory alone ; for 
whatever we may nican by that word, our regard for virtue is 
far stronger than our regard for ordinary utility, or mere pleasure, 
or the present gratification of some impetuous passion. Few facts 
are more indisputable than this ; and the phenomena of human 
nature remain the same, by •whatever theory we may attenii)t to 
account for, or explain them. 

We sliall scarcely find a better point of transition than this to 
such very brief examination as our space will afford, of Dr. Foster’s 
mode of dealing with those great ethical problems wliich liuve 
never yet been satisfactorily solved, and which would seem to ho 
hardly capable of solution. As no law should require what is 

XO. XL. I I 
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'wrong, or forbid what the sense of duty absolutely donnands from 
us, the seieiioe of Jurisprudence is impossible without some 
settlenu3nt of the (piestion ‘ what is KiOfiT ?’ Jf this be furnished 
by moralists, tlieir conclusions will be postulated by the jurist ; 
if not, he must furnish some setthiinent. of the question for himself, 
and he will scarcely be deemed unaccountably fastidious if he 
should confess himself dissatisfied with what has hitherto been 
done in that direction. Coming even after Dr. Foster himself, 
we must acknowledge a similar dissatisfactien. 

Dr. Foster belongs to that class of moralists who would regu- 
late human action by an internal principh^ or .rt‘lation. In his 
judgmoiit, that is riglit which we feel wc are morally comjyelled 
to do, which we mast do. ‘ I'he sense of duty is the sense oj 
moral necessitij.' — p. 44 . 

‘ If it be demanded lurther, — What is it that satisfies the sense of 
moral necessity ? — this is a question to be answered, not by an analysis 
of the conception itself, but hy ascertaining its priinaiy ]iriTici])le, 
Looking, then, for a fundamental law of Duty, considered as ajiplicahlc 
to all (conceivable relations iKjtween sentient and intelligent Beings, 
and which is, sellVwidently, to govern the conduct of such Beings 
towards each other, under any crircumstances ; asking tor a j)riiieipie 
which is to fulfil the four conditions ol’ CousiifJ — of being immutable, 
absolute, universal, and necessary, — 1 can discover none of these de- 
mands which is not complied with in the short expression of thlny as 
^ou would he done — pp. 44, 45. 

Now^ it seems to us to be very clear (if we reject any and every 
utilitariiiu theoiw of morals), not Uiat what is nc(,-essary is right, 
and riglit because it is necessary, but iliat what is right is 
necessary, uud necessary because it is right. When I’aul jier- 
secuted tlie Church of Christ, w^e feel, as he felt, that he could 
not do otherwise, because he believed that it was right so to act; 
but his having felt for some inexplicable reason that lie must, 
that he was bound to persecutii the cliui’ch, could never make it 
right ‘ to do many things against the name of Jesus of aziireth.' 
Tell us in any (?ase, or let us fel tliere is something wc must do, 
and we ask why ? If we are answered ‘ because it is right,’ we 
have advanced at least one step. Why it is right, we may be 
unable to ascerUiin ; for the quality common to all right actions, 
and constituting them such, has, in our judgment, never yet been 
distinctly stated, if, indeed, it lias been quite clearly jierceived. 
In any attempt to solve this seemingly insoluble problem, tbe 
moralist of conscience is continually borrowing or stealing Irom 
the utilitarian, find the utilitarian from the moralist of conscience; 

one only readies his coudusioms on human nature by ascer- 
twining wbal is pleasant (jr unpleasant — profitable or unpro- 
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jfiitaLle — ilie other must include among liis enjoyments and 
utilities what could never have been such, apMrt from thiit internfil 
principle or relation which they are cited to disprove. 

We are glad to place these views of moral necessity under the 
very respectahle patronage of M. Cousin, whose wmrds wo quote, 
because he seems to he a sort of oracle to Dr. Foster, ‘ flight,’ 
he says — (we have translated his words as nearly as possible 
into i)r, Foster's own) — ‘according to Kant is that which is 
‘ morally necessary. But logically, wdience can arise this moral 
^necessity to ])erform a particular action except from the intrinsic 
‘rightness of that action? . . . Tf one action ouglit, and if 

‘anotlK'r action ought not, to he performed, it is obviously 
‘ because there is au essential ditfereiufe between tliose two 
‘actions, 'fo found rightness upon moral necessity, instead of 
‘founding moral necessity upon rightness, is therefore to jiut the 
‘etiei't for the cause. 

We arc, on tlie whole, however, much less satisfied with Dr. 
Foster's ‘ faudameutal law of duty,’ than witli his account of 
wliat duty is. J light, the morally ni^cessary, we are told, is 
doing as \vc 'would he done by. 'fhat "we should do to others as 
wo wouhl they should do unto us, is an nxiom — tlio axiom 
expn.'ssed in another fonii and a forni better suited to its hc'arings 
upon human life — things that are C(|ual to tlie same thing aro 
ecjual to one aiu'ther. Now in our judgmient this is, firstly, not 
self-evidently true, and tlierefore no axiom ; and secondly, not 
true at all, without very numerous and serious exceptions. If 
W'e make good tlie latter of those positions, we may leave the 
former to take care of itself. Wo only premise that if we were 
precisely in the position of another, our wishes would he identical 
with his, and tlierefore what we should wish another to do to ns, 
if we were in tlie particular circumstances in which he is placed, 
is just wliat that other actually wislies us to do to him. 

Take, for example, Dr. Sharrock’s case of hoot- cleaning. My 
servant does not prefer his vocation of blacking my shoes, to my 
vocation of having them blacked by my servant. He might even 
go so far as to prefer my blacking his shoes, to his blacking 
mine. What lie would have me do to him is, at least release 
him from this unpleasant obligation. Am I bound to do this ? 
Is my duty to do this as plain as that tilings which are equal 
to the same thing are equal to one tmothcr? ‘ Certainly not,' 

* *Le bien pour Kant, cest ce qui est obligatoire. Maia logiquement, eVoa 
pent Tenir l’f)bligation (l’aet3oniplirunacte, sinon de la bont^ intrinabqiio de oet acte ? 

Si un acte doit 6tre accompli et si nn auti*e ne doit paa I’otre, e'est qu* 

apparemment il y a une dilftjrence essentielle entre ces deux actes. Fonder le bieii 
Biir r obligation au lieu tie fourler I’obligation sur lo bien, e’eet done prendre I’effet 
pour la cause.’ — Du Vrai, du Beau et du Bien, p. 370. 

1 I 2 
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Bays Dr. Foster. ‘If I were a servant and not a master, I 
‘ should^ by the acFof entering into the service, have engaged to 

* perform acts of this nature, and the last claim I should think of 
‘ urging would be, to be absolved from the contemplated results 
‘ of my own undertaking. I should be willing for my master to 
‘ do by me as I, being a master, actually do by my servant, in 
‘the case put.’ — p. 51. So first, it would seem, eveiy servant 
does wish precisely what he ought to wish ; and secondly, even 
if he does not, we lu’o only bound to regard Iiis wishes when they 
are precisely those which, as a senmit, he ought to cherish. We 
leave it to our readers to determine whether the examples or 
exceptions under Dr. Foster’s ‘ fundamental law ’ will be more 
numerous. The strict and literal application of that law would 
destroy the relation itself of master and servant altogether. 
Servitude, whether in the slave states of America, or in our own 
country, is not a matter of choice, but of necessity. Is tliere 
one servant under the sun who would not greatly prefer becoming 
partner w’ith his master on equal terms ? A. comes to B. to be 
hired. The heart of A. says to B., ‘I don’t like work, Init 1 
‘ prefer even w^ork to starvation. I should like you to let me 

* shai*e your fortune, and live with you in tl^ enjoyment of every 
‘ comfort. If you wont do to me as I would you should, then 
‘ I must be your liireling, and u-07'k for my wages, whicli will 
‘ be as much as I can get, and not a jot more than you will be 
‘ compelled to give.' ‘ A very knavish, unreasonable fellow,’ 
says Dr. Foster, Very likely — only such people are not quite 
so rare as a phamix. 

Take another case, slightly more complicated, but not by any 
means altogether uncommon. Not long ago a woman was bi’ouglit 
before one of the Metropolitan Police Courts for biting oil’ her 
neighbour’s nose in a quarrel. Now, how must w^e apply Dr. 
Foster's ‘ fundamental law ’ as between this savage and the 
magistrate ? From the law itself, we might easily enough decide 
the matter. What does tlie wx)man wish ? What would the 
magistrate wish if he were j^reciseljj in the woman’s place ? 
Doubtless to he set at liberty. ‘ But that would he very un- 
reasonable,’ says Dr. Foster; ‘not at all what she ouglit to 
wish as a criminaV Very likely — only what were the wisdom of 
expecting anytliing not unreasonable from a w'oman who had 
just regaled herself with the proboscis of another woman. 
Besides, the wish of the cannil)al, mid the wdsh of her victim, 
and tlie wisli of tlie magisti’ate, and the wish of the public, may 
all be utterly and irreconciluhly diverse. In such a case the 
‘fundaiuental law’ cannot he applied; for the satisfaction of the 
one is the dissatisfaction of another. If the competing claims 
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of these parties can bo rightly adjusted at all, it must be by a 
law upon which J)r. Foster’s ‘ fundamental law ’ must itself 
depend. It has ceased to be invariably true that men. desire 
what is right, when tliey are to he themselves sutferers from it. 
If we were in a bad man's place precisely, both in personal 
cliaracter and outward circmrnstances, we should wish precisely 
wdiat he wishes. Hight is not ahvays, therefore, doing as we 
would be done by. And if it were, that fact would need 
d(?monatration. It is a vei-y inconvenient fact, involving much 
self-sacrifice; and the neglect in any case of our own interest, 
requires at least as much justification as the disregord of the 
interest of our neighbour. 

Wo cannot follow our author through the whole of his dis- 
cussion on this subject; it has failed in many respects to 
commend his conclusion to our judgment. Wo have been com- 
pelled, also, to confine our remarks to those portions of the 
early chapters of his ^vork from which we Inive found it necessary 
to liisscnit. In so doing, we have left entirely without notice 
many ])assages of unusual excellence — many noble thoughts 
nobly uttered, and we would have if understood that we very 
liigliiy appreciate even the attempt to solve the most difficult 
and important of all moral problems. No man of Dr, .Foster's 
abilities can handle such a subject at all ^vitllOllt suggesting 
much precious truth, even when he fails to give it distinct 
expression. What w^e are obliged to regard as his mistakes or 
half truths are, iii our judgment, greatly more valuable from 
their power to stimulate thought, than the unimpeachable 
propcniesses of meaner men and less accomplished scholars. 

Unless we are to make no distinction between equity and bene- 
volence, that distinction will he a satisfactory reason for giving to 
any fundamental law of duty a negative rather than a positive 
form. For all the purposes of durisprndence at least this will he 
of very obvious importance. It is becoming more and more 
generally agreed, that Xha primary function of I^awis not so much 
to require service as to forbid interference. Everything beyond 
this is disputed, ^wid can be justified only on secondary considera- 
tions — considerations of utility rather tlian of right. For every 
individual man, and for every society of men, the law of justice, 
and the law of benefit, though often requiring the same course of 
outward conduct, are themselves totally distinct. Hence our 
fundamental law of duty would take this, or an equivalent shape, 
— ‘ that no man shall originate an interference with any other 
man, without the consent of that other, expressed or implied.' 

‘ If one man among ten thousand,’ says Mr. Dove, of whose book we 
shall have something to say further on, ‘ commit a fraud, or an outrage, 
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or an iujurj', then have the ten thousand the right to interfere Avith 
iiini, inasmuch as he has originated interleren(*e, and interference must 
Ik? prevented. And if the ten thousand were to commit a fraud or an 
injiu'V, and that other man had the power, then has that other man the 
same right to iuierfere with the ten thousand that they iiad to inter- 
fere with him. The law of justice knows neither majority nor mi- 
nority, hut whosoever has the power may carry it into execution, at all 
times and in all circumstances. It is God’s lawAvritton on the human 
intellect at the ])eriod of its creation, and man, as man, may carry it 
into imiversal cficct. 

But the la\A' of benefit is restricted AA'holly and solely to those wlio 
liavo consented to the Hcheme of benefit. The law of justice treats of 
the immufably rhfht ; the law oi' benefit only of the ]>urchase of a cer- 
tain advantage at a certain outlay, and no man has a right to coin[)el 
another to purchase even an advantage. 

‘ Consent in the law of justice is altogcdhsi* su]^ertluoiis ; in tin? law 
of benefit or utility it is altogether essential.’ — Elements of FoliUeal 
Science, pp. 189, 190. 

These though needing, as we shall .show, some modifioation 
when (jpplied to regularly constituted goverunients, nre AAordn 
A^ery full of meaning — going far, when rightly understood, towards 
the settlement of those social (juestions whic^press most])aiiilVilly 
upon this our age for solution. These are the tlioughlH that Imve 
been for some long while in the minds of classes other than the 
highest in our land — classes that are called ‘ dangerous,' — and 
when once true thought finds utterance, it is the mightiest. ol‘ all 
powers. For awhile tlie mere utterance of it may be (mougli, and 
Ireedom of speech, and freedom of tluj press, may bt? for aAvliile 
the safety-valves of society ; hut truth will not vest long c(mtenled 
with any feebler utterance than that which it shall find in indivi- 
dual and social life. It will come to pass, though not perla^ps so 
aoon as our political millennarians seem to anticipate, that 
‘ credence shall rule the world.’ Already people are desiring, 
and sometimes n)ughly demanding, to he governed on scientijic 
principles, and no longer to be the Afictims ol’ mere political 
experiments, or of the selfishness of a dominant class. 

Dr. Foster of course admits a distinction between A\dmt we 
ought to do, and wbat we may rightfully be compelled to do. 
This is the distinction also which indicates a point of se})aration 
between the sciences of Jurisprudence and Ethics, i^^lverywhere 
too, and even alone, man comes under the dominion of Ethics, 
but it is only social man— man in society— with whom Juris- 
prudence can interfere. We agree pturtially witli our Author where 
he says that ‘ the preservation of the status quo is really the test 
by which the propriety of the law’s interference at all may be 
aecertiiined.' We agree with this inasmuch as we believe that 
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any iulerrerenoo tlie atatim quo of a particular individual, 

gives that individiinl, or Jiis authorized ropreseutative, a right to 
roiiicdy or to punish aucli interference. Tliis can never be 
regarded, however, as a suflieu'nt account of ilio entire province of 
goveriiiuent, thougli couil)ared with the notions of some of our 
ultra reformers, sueii a tlieory would be supeilatively moderate. 
‘ It IS often the object of law, not only to re strain men from wrong, 
but also to compel them to do what is right and hmefiviaL'* ddie 
j)oor laws, for example, are. lio mere security ibr the preservation 
of the ' sUitm quo.' They improve the condition of one man — 
frequently an idle scoundrel, whose imj)riulence or drunkenness 
has reduced liim to beggary — at the ex]iense of his orderly and 
hard-working neighbours. Compulsory street cleaning or street 
lighting; a Tuiiional Museum, or a lucturo gallery ; a hospital, 
or a ujii\ ersity, can never ho justified on any laissezfalre theory 
of govenimoiit. 

i)r. .Costers example taken from Benthamis equally incapable, 
wc would submit, of beiug brought under his rule. 

* When a passer-by neglects to render succour* to one wounded by 

thiev(‘s, or wlio has Mien into a pit, the state in which the sufferer 
actually is at the time of such neglect, is one adniitting of continued 
lil’e mui enjoyment. It is only the neglect that i*cnders this continu- 
ance im})Ossihle. The faculties overwnne by comjdete exhaustion will 
Bhoiiily not have the ]jower to rally which they now possess. The de- 
struction of this power is a i»ositive elleet, for which the non-acting 
person is alone resjjonsible, inasmuch as hut for his inaction it would 
not have happened.’ — Elemenis, p. 73. 

Now wo should have supposed that almost anybody, much 
more a gfuitlcinan of Dr. Foster’s acuteness, would have seen, t)ii 
Dr. Foster’.s, principle, these two things in this case, first, that a 
man because he happens to have been tossed into a pit has no 
right on that ground to interfere with the time or business, the 
pleasure or amusement of any or every passer-by ; the one 
province of law being to prevent inters^ention — and second, that 
the death of a man thrown into a pit is not attributable to the 
neglect of a passer-by (for ex niJiUo nihil fit) but to the depth of 
the pit, and the weakness of the sufferer, and the act of the 
person or persons who brought him into his peculiar circum- 
stances, both of person and place. To let die man alone, would 
not be to interfere with his status quo , — though it might he far 
from right ? There may he, and are, many reasons why -a passer- 
by should be compelled to extricate him, but they are reasons 
founded on benefit, and would be altogether ignored by the test 

* * Saipe jure coguntur homines non tantum ut non faciant sed edam ut aliquid 
faciaat * 
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under consideration touching ‘ the propriety of the law’s in- 
terference/ That test will neither justify all the laws that are, 
nor all that might advantageously be made, while it would per- 
petuate all kinds of iniquities and absurdities from which any one 
might 1)0 deriving the smallest advantage. 

Tlie statutes of every country furnish abundant examples of the 
operation of these two sets of principles of justice and utility, 
iilong with many evils and anomalies, which can be traced to the 
operation of no proper principle at all, but to the absence of all 
principle. They come from superstition or selfishness. It is 
matter of justice, e. <7., tliat the citizen should be protected in the 
enjoyment of liis rights, and that any violation of those rights 
should he punished ; but it depends upon considerations of 
benefit, and not of equity, in what particular mode, and by what 
particular persons, and upon what particular evidence, the pro- 
tection or punishment shall he aw'arded. So again, tliere are 
no criteria in tlie axioms of natural justice for deciding when a 
deed shall be required for the transfer of property, when a contrac^t 
must he in writing, what particular words shall he needful to con- 
stitute an estate in fee-simple, or in fpe-tail. Surely our law of 
evidenee, and rules of special pleading, are arlificiid enough, and 
can scarcely be resolved simply into the preservation of the status 
quo. Indeed, these rules of pleading and eviden(‘e, are an illus- 
tration, not only of utilitarian legislation, but of legislative 
superstition and absurdity. 

*ln thelawwer,* says Jeremy Bentham, — satirically it is obvious, but 
still satire must have its mcasm-e of truth, — ‘ in the lawyer we must 
disting\ii.sh between two beings strangers to cfach other — the natural 
man and the artificial man. The natural man may l)e the friend of 
truth, the artificial man is its enemy. The natural man may be able 
to reason with correctness and simplicit}^ ; tlie artificial man can reason 
only by the help of subtleties, suppositions, and fictions. Tlie natural 
man can go to his object by the straight road ; the artificial man cannot 
get to it but by endless circuits. If he were going to ask you, Wbat 
o’clock is it ? What sort of weather is it ? he would begin by putting 
two or tliree yarsons between you and himself, by inventuig some astro- 
logical fiction, and spending weeks or months in preliminary writings 
and questions.’ 

In asi 5 enainiiig when the interference of law is justifiable, in 
other word«, in determining the province of government, it is 
refreshing and encouraging to find that we are now pretty well 
rid of tlie quasi-historical rubbish that used to pass for the origin 
of political society. The origin of political society is not a 
mattei of much consequence; what we wont to know is, not its 
origin, but its rightfulness or expediency. The origin of infanti* 
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cide in China may he superlatively curious, hut we arc not likely 
lor that reason to import the amialile weakness into this country. 
Suppose we take it for granted that a horde of savages, 
crimson and blue, met together on an open plain, to discuss all 
conceivable forma of government, from a republic to a despotism 
— all justi liable oases of interference, from the everj^vhere of one 
extreme party to the nowhere of another — the particular arrange- 
ment whi(di th(?se unsophisticated barbarians may have arrived 
at, will scarcely be tlie one*, above all others, to commend itself 
to the enlighteiu'd judgment of this present year of grace. Wc 
linve an uncharitable suspicion that, tifter all, a savage is not 
(juite a man, only a dwarfed, or very partially developed man. 

most artificial state of society is by no means always the 
least natural. lu short, it is not from history alone, even if tlie 
history of the earliest times had been recorded, hut also from 
psychology and morals, that we ascertain whai government ought 
to be. 'J’bat which is, per se, wrong for the individual, can never 
he right for a t^ommunity. 

* The same moral law' says Mr. Dove, * is incumbent upon me7i asso- 
ciated in society, that otiyht to regulate their conduct as individuals. And 
the acts from which an individual is morally bound to refrain, no legisla- 
ttire in the world is competent to command, and no government to carry 
into (^x<‘cuti(>n. If it be not so, men have the power to obliterate all moral 
law whatever, by merely enacting its universal abolition. But although 
ilie tlu‘orctic limit of just legislation may he clearly seen, we must not 
expect that legislation will be coiitined to its proper boundaries, 
until the evils growing one after another to a height, and pressiiig 
too seventy on the population, shall be tniced to their true cause, 
and be succressively abolished, because they can no longer be home.* — 
p. 1G7. 

Dr. Foster, wc apprehend, would admit all this; otherwise^ 
indeed, a large portion of his work is utterly irrelevant. He has 
really given a very respectable right of rebellion to the master 
spirits of an age or people. But he is open to much serious mis- 
construction when he says, ‘ Law is what it ought to be, when it 
‘ satisties the moral sUindard of the community, or is not further 
* behind it' (the italics are ours) ‘than is due to the imperfections 
‘ involved in all human arrangements ; and we conceive that 
‘in practice, law does fulfil these conditions.’ (p. 114.) He is 
not lifroid to instance the very extreme cases of Mohammedan 
polygamy, and the slavery of the United States of America. 
These examples would have satisfied most men of the character 
of tlie rule to which they must be referred. Most men would 
have concluded, and we tliink justly, without further evidence, 
that a law which could sanction such domestic institutions, must 
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1)6 iniquitous, root and branch. Dr. Foster is too well, and too 
iKUiourably known, to bo mistaken for a justifier of slavery — lie 
may leave that oliioe (as Mr. Theodore Parker says) to tiie 
American clergy — but some of that immaculate order ol* saints 
may find texts in the volume before us, Avitliout any extraordi- 
nary talent for accommodation, ibr some ol* tlieir worst discourses. 

Our author’s mistake is one into wliicli Dr. Whowell lias also 
fallen, cuvi multis aim. Everybody has a horror of mere theory, 
and not a few have the ridiculous notion that wliat is riitlit in 
theory may be wronjt in jiractice. Mon hiu^h at a form of 
government on paper, and seem to fancy, snpieiitJy enough, that 
the better it looks there, the worse it will ho in fact. TJiey 
forget tliut theories arc nothing but gcmeralizatious of facts: that 
a paper constitution, to be worth anything on paper, must em- 
body, and logically apply, all the facts disi-overed or observed up 
to the time of its construction. It must, therefore, take into the 
ac^couiit all the history of the people for whicli it is intended: a 
history which can never determine the inunutatily right, V>nt 
wliieh can determine so much of the right us may he indicatcal 
by what has been proved to be the ex])edient. In wbat is abso- 
lutely right or wrong — coiifonned to, or retj^ired, or forbidden, 
l>y the law of nature, of conscience, of God — it will admit no 
known imperfection. In what is simply expedient, ami probably, 
or even certainly, beneticial, it may not press a reluctant com- 
munity beyond its own consent. Time and pla<;6 will have no 
influence in legislation upon absohitt? right or wrong — they may 
have a very material influence upon Avhot is merely useful. A 
code of laws might bo framed whicdi should bo applicable in all 
its main ]>rovisions to every people and to every age. ‘ 'fhe 
national views of personal status, property, and tlu! m()d(?s of 
acquisition — family and its consequences — government and its 
origin,’ — may be false, and ridiculous, and unjust. They may 
impede just and tiseful legislation, and are therefore to be 
regarded as all other inq)editnents are, lint they tire to be 
regarded as indicating, not wlint hw ought to be, but how much 
must he done and sutfered before it can become what it ought to 
be. Tliey are to be reg’urded as enemies that must be vanquislted 
— ns nuisances to be abated. Worth thus much, in our judg- 
nient, and worth no more, is what Dr. Whewell has to say, and 
what Dr. F oster seems almost ready to indorse, on the importance 
of the historical element in legislation. The words of Cicero, 
often as they may be quoted, will never grow old or trite. * For 

* that ideal and perfect law, to which all others must conform if 

* they too would be peifect, is not one thing at Rome, another at 
'Atliens — one now, another hereafter* It embraces all nations, 
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* ev('i*y It is orilaiiiod ofCiod; and lie who sliould 

‘ disrejrard it, t ail (*sca]>o its peiiultios oidy liy escapiug from 
‘ liiiiiseir, and divesting liimstdf of his Lunianity.’ 

Very fow niistiikes Iiiive had a more periiifions elfect than this 
mistake toiudiing tlie ‘ liistoricai element' — this notion that in 
human statute hooks, as in the divine deijrees, ‘ all that is, is 
best.' To this may Ik^ aUrilmted tiiu absolute persecutions, or 
sulitlcr disabilities, wliicli men have been made, and are still 
made, to suffer, in the abased name of religion. The historical 
elenn.'nt in one c^ountrv requires the estahlishriient of lioman 
Cbitholicisni and tlie roasting of Prot(‘Stants. In our own country, 
from the j*oign of lUizabeth till within a comparatively recent 
peiiod, it was no easy matter to keep ProlestaTits in their turn 
fnun roasting l^apists. On this principle, Judaism and Moham- 
inedauisni — ilu* (ireek Church, the Latin f’liurcli, the Lntlieraii 
Church, the Lnglish Church, the Scolcli C’liurch — ought, under 
(;ertain cireurnslances, to he supporual and propagated hy the 
cxterniination of all rivals, W'itli perfect (toiisisteiicy and ]>ro- 
jiriety on tliis prinei|>Ic. tlu? Piitish Government was wont to 
])rt^serit idolatrous and hypocriueal gifts to the bloody and ohstiono 
divinities of India- — tints ]K‘rpetuaMng misery and impeding the 
spread of Christianity, I leans and (dinpters in our own day may bo 
found guilty, may even he eompelled to plead guilty, of what, in 
other eonne.xions, would ho called swindling — the episcopal huvn 
may prove to he not unsullied, passing through this present evil 
w'orld, any more tluin the eoiumonest linen of the coinmonest 
suqilit’os — but the ‘ historical tdomonf w'ouJd propup ‘ England's 
CJmndf if she wen? twenty times as bad as (doubtlt\ss for wuiut of 
Christian eharity) (‘criain grumbling Non-conformists believe her 
to he. Indt'cd, this same * eh’meiit’ is keeping that (diureli so 
precisely in stain quo, while every tiling is improving and pro- 
gressing around lier, that it is doing more perhaps than anything 
else — cortairily more than the best intoutioiied hostilities from 
without — to endanger lier stability and existence. 

Just in tlie .siunoway have uumherless civil, or rather uncivil, 
nuisances been continued to the present hour, and in a wonderful 
state of preservation. Them 

* non iniber ©<lax, non Aqnilo impotens 

Posait diniere, aut mnumembilis 

Annonun sori&ii, aut fuga temporuin.’ 

England has not yet escaped from all the feudal burdens of the 
middle ages; and it was not until the reign of Charles Tl. that 
the most outrageous incidents of feudalism were abolished. But 
in fact, without further examples, tlie wdiole value of this his- 
torical element, in every case, is founded upon an assumption 
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which can never be justifietl, and which is always weakest in 
proof when the use to be made of it requires that proof should be 
the strongest — on the assumption that a people is in every case 
fairly represented. Eat this cannot l)e asserted even now of any 
people under heaven — miicdi less could it have been asserted of 
any people a centuiw or two ago. Yet the nonsense perpt^tuated 
ill our own country under the sanction of the ‘historical elcnient' 
had its origin at the time when the people were confessedly far 
less fairly represented than now — at the time of the c*ontests (d* 
the (Commonwealth and Stuarts, the wars of the Hoses, the Nor- 
man (Conquest, the savage conflicts of hostile races, partly united 
and partly crushed by tlie strong invader who usurped the throne 
of Hiirold, the last of the Saxon kings. 

The power justly belonging to a state is the power, or a part t»f 
tlie power, residing in the separate individuals coni])osing tlie 
state. It may be less than the whole of that power, hut it cannot 
possibly be more. The primary duty of Governinciit then is to 
prevent one member of the political society from originating an 
interference with any other without the consent of that (Uher. 
Y"et even here it is perfectly obvious that a goverunuuit <‘an never 
be sinqdy the preventer or punisher of an actual wnuig. In this 
matter, indeed, the eriiiiinal may liave no voice. 'Fhe man whom 
he has wronged may rightfully (apart,, of i‘ours(*, from Christian 
precept) employ any moans, and s(;cure any ally, for tlie preven- 
tion of future injuiy. But when a governmeni interferes for this 
purpose, it insists upon interfering alone. It says to the man 
will) has sufl'ered wrong, ‘ you must leave this matter to my dis- 
‘ eretion as to time and place and mode of redress; and even 
‘ \vheii you do not apjirove yon must accjuiesce.' This is the 
explanatiiin of a veiy large proportion of onr erimimd hnv whieh 
eari never bo resolved into the mere preservation of the status quo. 
I'he same reasons which render it impossible inr society to exist 
when men may settle^ their own disputes rl et armis, render it 
essential that thtuc shall be no appeal from the authority to which 
tlie settlement of such disputes may he entrusted. No one is 
satisfied with a decision adverse to himself; and if when he felt 
liimseli* aggrieved he might perpetually renew litigation, and 
finally seenre an adjustment of Ids fpiarrel by physical force, 
<iovf niinent would soon cease to have mure than a nominal 
exisTence. Its decisions must therefore he final. It must be 
lurnishcd with the means of arriving at a just decision. In short, 
il‘ its primary function he the preservuition of the status quo of 
each individual, this can only be effected by an edtoratum more 
dr less of the status quo of the whole coinjuunity. It is a myste- 
rious law of Ih’ovidence that evil, when once perpetnited, shall 
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have a very wide influence, and tliat even the punishment of evil 
shall he a punishnifuit not only to the evil-doer, but also to the 
man who suffers wrong, and to many who have no personal 
interest in the crime or its punishment. 

A great part of this very obvious truth — so obvious indeed, 
we fear, as to seem trite and (jommonplaoe — has been altogether 
ov^Tlooked by Mr. Dove. His book is very valuable, and will 
not diminish the reputation he has already earned as the author 
of a treatise on The Theory of Human Progression ; but it is 
valuable in no small degree as containing an exposition of tliose 
principles by which men will bo guided when they have risen 
above the need of law altogether. Indeed, he has no sooner set 
up a government, than he removes the very foundation on which 
it was reannl, and deprives it of all authority. 

‘ All men," ho says, ‘ have u right to defend their rights. Conse- 
quently tlioy may set apart certain persons armed with physical power 
for the purj>ose of that defence. 

* The government of a country is nothing more than the body of men 
act iijiari to defend th(^ rights of ea(di imlividual of the community, 
conscipieiitly the whole operations of government in it.s primary capa- 
city arc limited to the prevention of unjust interference. 

‘ No man has a right, in the first place, to interfere with his fellow 
in his thoughts, words, or actions : and if no man did so interfere, there 
wouldbe nouse for government in its primary and most essential capacity. 
But wlum he does interfere with his fellow, by force?, fraud, or defama- 
tion, then he is amcnaldt* to society — first, for the compeihsation of all 
the evil he may have done? to another; and, secondly, for all the 
expense society has been at in maintaining a criminal police and cri- 
minal judicature, for the puq^ose of preventing his malpractices.* — 
pp. 168, 169. 

The process of recovering the oxpense.s referred to in the 
close of this cxtriu;t is, generally speaking, the one popularly 
described as 'taking the breeks olf a Hielandman.’ A., B., and 
0., whether they like it or not, pay for the settlement of a 
quarrel between Y. and Z., whom they have never seen, and never 
wisli to see ; twelve others are placed in a jury-box on the 
same business to the neglect of tlioir own pursuits pleasurable or 
profitable. Sentence is given against Z. Then they all pay 
for building a prison in wliioli to confine lus person. Then for 
a j)rescribed period they feed and clothe liiin. Finally, perhaps, 
they buy him a gallows, a halter, and a grave. All this is 
included, and cannot hut he included, in tliat prevention of 
interference which is declared to he the primary business of 
government. It is simply ludicrous to expect a convicted 
criminal to pay for all this; it must be paid for by the com- 
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muiiity. Is an innocent nnm, when taxed ior this purpose 
along with all his neighbours, and u'ithont his own crnuent, 
justified in considering himself robbed, and the State a robber? 
If so, then government will continue, even in the simplest form, 
to be impossible, until by the perfect virtue and prudence of 
mankind, it has come to be unnecessary. 

(.i ready are the ilifiicultics of a government increased when 
it passes confessedly from its primary to its secondary duties-— 
from the pivsta'vation fo the improvement ol* the Hatus qm — 
from the e<|uital>]c to the beiielicial. 'fbe latter may to a 
certain extent be separated from the I'onnor in actual practice, 
and be puiMied alone ; while, as we have seen, tlie former can 
never be secured without some iuteniiixturc <»f the latrei*. As 
between two individuals, one can have no right to c(»mpel ij»c 
other to jjurcbiise even a bencjir widioiit liis own consent. 
I toes the same law b(dd gO(»d ns bctwcfii a. government and 
an individual ? T*et us suppose that it dof's, and one f»f three 
results must follow — either every one will see what is la-mlieial, 
tmd be willing to take his shar<} of the expmise and siierificc 
necessary to secure it, and so all nseful jitiblie works will he 
duly exceiued; or else public works, iii^vasing the geuenil 
happiness and well-being of tlte whole cotnmunity, will he 
executed at the expense sohdy <d‘ the boncst, and reasonable, 
and benevolent few ; t)r neither of thene results f()llowing% no 
public works of mere utility, however great, will he ext‘cnt<*d at 
all. Now in die first of these cases government, as involving 
the right to apply /“om*, will he a!t(»gcther unnecessary, and such 
fi case will not occur till the advent of tin* poliricid millennium. 
In citlier of the remaining cases, government at all will be 
impnictieuble. riven ])rivate entci‘])rise. on any large scale, 
would thus bet-ome imjiossible. On this principle, for exiunple, 
not a sin<gle existing railway could have bccui constructed. 

Ibit it is juost important to notice (as we have already partly 
shown) that if a government may not compel a minority of 
reluctant, subjects for the general henejit to be ar tlieir portion of 
the puliiic burdens, not only are its secoridaiy, but v\m its 
primary, functioriH altogether destroyed. For the presenation of 
life, liberty, and property, expensive estublisliments will be 
nct — soldiers, policemen, courts of justice, ]>risons, and 

the: like. No one at all familiar with tiic nefarious evasion of 
tuxes deplorably emmnon, t^nn doubt for a single moment th*t 
a serums proportion, a very large minority of the ];>tiop!e, would 
objCKjt 10 ]aiy any part of the cost of this complex political 
appayotas, I’bey might simply and doggedly refuse to pay and 
refuse to r. iuler a reason for such refusal. Mutdi more pro- 
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bal)}y — for the existence of government implies tlie existence of 
wi'oiig — they would give a lying rejtson. 1’liere iire many things, 
too, so absolutely necessary, that they lire sure to be done 
somehow or other by somebody or other, lienee these unprin- 
cipled recusants are as safe as they are unprincipled. The 
proprietors of three out of liiree hundred sho])8 in Hegent-street, 
miglit refuse with perfeta safety to contribute a Ihrtbing to police 
or gas. 'Fhey might say, ‘ Gas is very pleasant for people who 
‘ are afraid of tlu) darkness; gentlemen in blue are delightful to 
‘ look upon for those who have cause? to distrust their neighbours; 

* hut we have perh et confidence in our 2)e{i(3eful countrymen, and 
‘ are perfectly satisfied with such light as nature provides for us.’ 
No one could doubt for a single instant that these most virtuous 
shopkeepers wctc m(?mbers of that large family of which Scripture 
assures us tliat the devil is tlie father; hut even a liar and a cheat 
(on the principle wo are considering) may not be compelled in the 
pun‘hase of a benefit to part with his property without his con- 
sent. As th{‘.re arc scores of conceivable ways of doing even 
a. nt^'.essary thing, a man who does not dispute tlie ]:)ropricty of the 
tiling itself, may deny the expediency of the mode of accomplish- 
ing it, and government, when it acts at all, must act in some one 
jmrtieuiar way, and must assume both the equity of tlie action 
itself, ami that the pro])osed mode of action is the best that could 
he adopted. To punish the guilty also, there must be power to 
coerce the innocent, luid many may often be made to suffer upon 
groundless susj)icion, 

Tlie (|uostious Avliich need to be better settleil before we arrive 
at a }»erfect theory of the provinet? of government, are Uiese 
(among others) : What I'onstiiutcs a man a, subject of a particular 
government ? May a man withdraw his allegiance from a govern- 
ment in whose teiTitories lie happens to reside ? Must a man 
necessarily he a subject of any government at all if be be willing 
and anxious to live without its defence, tliat ho may live also 
widiout its burdens ? The answer given to these questions by 
the existing laws of different countries is easily enough ascer- 
tained ; but what answer does justice retium to them? The 
general opinion of jurists may perhaps be gathered from two 
axioms laid down by Ulricus Huberus in his treatise, De Con- 
filetn Legmn, He says, * The laws of any state have force witliin 
^ the territory of the same, mid bind all its subjects and none else, 

‘ All those are to be considered its subjects wlio are found within 
‘ its terriloiy, whether as permanent residents or temporary 
‘ Hojoiiniers.' Involvetl in these axioms, and in tmy attempt to 
deal with these gn;at subjects, must be some opinion upon the 
riglit wliich a government has ti> a given territory ; the right a 
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man possesses, as a man, to some adequate amount of property— 
the right to dispose of property of any kind by will, and so to 
bar, in part, the right of a future generation, and so on. The 
limits of a single paper would be quite ludicrously inadequate to 
the discussion of sucdi subjects, but no approach has been yet 
made to a complete exhaustion of them. In what we have further 
to say on the province of government, the opinions wo have 
formed on these matters will be apparent; but the grounds upon 
which they are formed can only here and there be very briefly 
indicated. 

It cannot be denied that in the discussion of these practical 
political questions the moralist of utility has a seeming advan- 
tage over the moralist of conscience, and indeed, we can only 
know our moral and social nature, by seeing how it actually 
works. ‘ All’s well that ends well,* has truth in it. There must 
be law, and the employment of force when needful, for the sup- 
pression of violence and wrong, and the protection of rights, 
because without law and force, society cannot exist, or continue ; 
and there must be society, because man can be neither liapj>y nor 
perfect without it, *^His weakness and his strength alike demand 
it. If we are to regard him as originally without virtue and a 
savage, wo must suppose that what is called fl»e .state of nature, is 
a state of war. Every man desires life, and all thaf can preserve 
it, and render it happy. Every man Juis an equal right to such 
things as he may conceive adapted to secure these (‘uds, and he 
is always judge in his own cause. When a dis]>ute arises, it (’an 
he ended, aimuig savages in a stale of natural lilierty, only by a 
battle, lienee iiiiglit and right arc identical. .lusti('c is the 
svnonyine of power. Sin against God is conceivablf’, but not 
injury to man, for injury implies the existence and operation of 
human law, and law implies political s(»oiely. Tiie strength- and 
knowledge of all men of mature age are tolerably equal. The 
cunning of tlie weak may often gain a fatal advantage over the 
strong, and individuals may be always overpowered by numbers. 
Hencf? the state of war must end in extermination, and somtJ 
srxdal compact, some recognised authority, some admitted arbitra- 
tor is necessary tlie preservation of the liiiinau race. If we 
regard man as being truly man only in his well -developed matu- 
rity of inlclletJt anil feeling and conscience, political society ap- 
pears even more important, for the dc^striiction of the race would 
be* by no means so dire a catastrophe as its utter demoralization 
and wreck. Our argument is this. Positively and negatively 
civil government is proved to be beneficial— so benehciid os to 
be necessary to a truly devtdoped humanity ; in its best forms in- 
creasing on every sidt?, and to an 'mcalculable degree, human 
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happiness, and in its worst forms incomparably better than its 
utter absence. 

Civil government, therefore, being obviously useful, and appa- 
rently even necessary, may be assumed to be riyht — and every 
essential to civil government must therefore be also right. It is 
necessary to the existence anywhere of civil gf)voniment, that 
within a given space lield by it as its territory, all residents sliall 
by the fact <»f their residence he considered subjects — and from 
the fact of their being subjects, be assumed to give their consent 
to everything done 1 )y their Governnient. This assumption is 
always, to a large extent, correct, and in progressive states grow- 
iugly correct. It will never be perfectly so until all men are so 
good, and so wise, as not to iumhI governing at all. lUit the 
a.ssuinpf.ioii involves no injustice — it is just to act upon it even 
tlioiigh not strictly corre<‘t, because without it government w'oiild 
be impossible — ami government is necessary to our real liiimanity, 
and just because it is necessary. Nor is this inconsistcuit with, 
the assertion of IVIr. Dove, which we huvc^ilready (juoted with 
approbation, hut which needs some moditicanon, or rather a fuller 
explanation on both sides, before it. cjin safely or (Hpiitably he 
applied to e.xisting institutions. ‘The same moral law is incutn- 
l)cut upon men as.si)ciated in society, that ought to regulate their 
conduct as individuals.’ 'i'he same moral law is not equivalent 
to till' Yi'ry same t^prcijic j^rreepty to the very same actual course 
of conduct. 'Die linv tliat w'c should do unto others as we would 
they should do to us, is always and every wliere binding in its 
great principle as a law of (dirist, yet the course of actual con- 
duct it involvi's varies, by the very nature of the ease, with the 
varying iucliimtions and preferences of the men by whom we are 
Hurrounded. 

The right we have to assume that the consent of the snhji.'cts of 
a government to all its public acts is really given, is wliat Dr. 
Foster in [lart means when ho asserts, somewhat unguardedly, that 
‘ law is Avliat it ouglit to he.’ 

‘ In proposing, Tie says, ‘ to test law by the actual state of moral feeling, 
I do not anticipate being mot wuth the observation that, in the onw’ard 
progress we have supposed, the Law' of a Community does not ahvays 
keep pace with its morality. Were this apparently true to a greater 
extent tlian will he contended, it would only result from a defective 
adaptability in the spirit of the government to that of the people ; 
which (being submitted to by them in such a case) would go to disprove 
such an advance in poimlar morality as might, ou other grounds, be 
believed to liave taken place. It is a principle requiring certainly careful 
application, but one, nevertheless, which is axiomatic in inquiries of 
this nature, that a people in earnest will alwuiys infuse their spirit into 
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the constituted authorities. li* they do not do so, it is b(‘causo they 
are not in earnest, and they ai*e responsi])le for what they do not re- 
move. The most despotic governments are no (‘xce])tion to the rule. 
The objection wdth which we are now dealiui;, pn*sented in its most 
efii'ctive I’orm — the question, namely, whether the law may l»e satisfied 
with representing the average conscience of the community — may be 
dismissed with a reference to practicability. The law cannot pn^tect 
rights which iiohodv acknowledges ^ — Flemmts of Jurisprudmicey 
p. 112. 

Xotliiiig is truer— and m> political truth is more prcgnniit with 
<*ollsequene(^s of fur-reaehing importance — than this a*<'^crtion 
that the earnesf desire and <lcep convietiou of a pe()])le will sooner 
or later make itself felt. It is for this very naison that W(‘dook 
with fiu’ more i-ouiposure on st)ine i>f the political ‘ superstitions’ 
of oni* age, than muiiy of our eoiiteiiqHiruries. We regard them 
with iii» sort of favour — wv just regard them as ahsurdities and 
(‘vils — but we recognise in the in.-cnitable arnaigtnnents of divine 
proYidenc(? tbat ‘ for everything there is a time' — even error and 
folly imve their tii^ and tlieir gri‘at woi‘k. AVe know not 
why these things should exist at all — hut we know that tliey do 
exist, and that much light has come out oi^lieir darkness, and 
good out of their evil. We know not h)n\ luu wt^ see as a i’aet 
that ofh'ii the brightest good has emne out of tla^ bla(‘kest e\ iL 
And we have seen multiplied instances ol political disaster and 
ruin Irom the hurrying on even of great and benefieiai changes 
for which a peo}de have not been ripe. 

Our remedy tla'i'cfore for many wrongs is time — their time, and 
the <‘reation of a wise publie opinion which will c-ventually, and 
etTtuiidy, and dfoetually get iLself uttered and felt. Thus we 
shall ha\t' reforms in })laee of revolutions. Tht^y will cost us 
very much both of |>atiem*e and work — but we remember timt 
everything wortU having has been thus secured. 

‘ Wc f ought, in the government of a w ell-ordert'd estate and (xnnmcm- 
wealth, to imitate and follow the great (lod of Nature, who in all things 
]>rocecdeth easily and by little ami little ; wdmof a little seed oauseth to 
grow a tree, for heiglit and greatu(.*s» right admirable, and yet for all 
that mscnsibly ; and still by mesuis conjoining the extremities of 
nature, iw by putting the spring Wtween winter ami summer, and 
autumn betwixt suimiier ami winter, moderating the exti’emities of tho 
times umi seasons with the selfsame wisdom which it useth in all 
otVier things also, jind that in such sort as that no violent force or ootmo 
therein aj>peareth.’ 

have v'u-y little faith, too, in reforming m goyemmmt by 
utterly abolishing it. We ctm conceive of some medium between 
a doing everything and a state's doing nothing. The 
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State, it is argued, is constantly doing what it ought not to do, 
and leaving undone what it onglit todo. Kverywlaire it blunders. 
It seems perl'eetl) incapable ot' doing at all deeently what private 
eoinpanies (^an do wirli perfect ease and large protit. If it must 
exist at all for the sake of its primary functions, it is sheer mad- 
ness to entrust to it any thing beyond them, the more so as it is 
far from fulfilling elfieiently its most unf|uestionahie duties. The 
very house iu which the legislators sit is a striding memorial of 
their miserable incapacity. Kvery public office is the centre of a 
vast circh^ of jobbei'v. The statutes of the realm are often so 
clumsily (‘onstructed tluU they affect most injuriously great 
masses aiid interests they were never intended to touch, and are 
easily evaded l)y th(^ only parties who were to have eornc within 
the srrtpe f>f their operation. .Tustice is so expensive a luxiuy 
that only the rich cJin enjoy it. The provision which has been 
ma(b‘ foj’ the (histitute poor has multiplied knaves and paupers. 
The Inimariity of the State has made workhouses little better than 
jails, and its stem justice has made prisons ipnch more comfort- 
ahl(^ than the average liomes of the working Classes. Educiition 
and religion have heeti turned into men; hones of contention. 
'rh«‘ army has been clot lied as if on prin(d])le to render our troops 
as iTudlicient as possilde. ’Fhe state has bungled in ship- 
building — bungled in house-building — in agifculturo and com- 
merce — iu jirorection and free trade. It manages to make 
everything it undertakes cost more and produce less than it 
would have dom* undtT any other management. Surely it 
becjomes a wise, and energetic, and self-reliant people to reduce 
the operations of government within the narrowest ])ussihle limits. 
It may he nIJo\ved to do its best iu the protection of liberty, and 
life, and projierty — it may attempt the simply equitable or neces- 
sary — but beyond this we know our own business better than 
anybody else can know it, and better than anybody else we can 
watch ov(;r and promote our ow n interests. 

Now wdiy not go a mere nothing further : — the administration of 
justice is faulty; there fore shut up the courts, dismiss the justices, 
and apprentice the barristers to shoemakers. All the 20,000 
statutes are not known — of course the unknown tire the most 
important; those that are known are of no sort of service — 
therefore lot tliem all bo repealed. Chancery has been wofully 
abused ; therefore let us have no trusts and no trustees. Military 
arrangements are imperfect; therefore let us disband our ti‘oops. 
Our siiips of war have not always been what they should have 
been ; therefore let us dispense with a fleet. The Poor Law pro- 
duced ' tramps;' therefore let the innocent and deserving poor die 
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of starvation on our thresholds. This vrere Government reform 
with a witness! 

If the meaning of it all be that a people should be trained to 
self-reliance, that is a lesson we ^irroatly need to learn. But self- 
reliance may manifest itself through a government, as well as by 
dispensing with government altogether. We know the old law 
maxim, quod fucit jier aUim facit per se ; and if your self- 
reliant man is not only to see that his work is done, but to do it 
himself, he must lead a life to which we should greatly prefer the 
quiet life of a well- conditioned oyster. 

If Goveniment lias been faulty, has private enterprise been all 
we could Lave desired; is it in the nature of things that it should 
beciune such? We have not much faith in a priori caloiiliitions 
of the practical working of any mode of human action, w^hother a 
great nationtil institution or a private company: still wi‘ may 
answer an objection mii(di as the Scripture recommends that we 
should answer a fool. We are disposed therefore to argue that it 
is not in the nature of things that private enterprise should be so 
well adapted to pronfote tlie general good as government agency. 
A private conqiany is essentially and confessedly selfish. For 
everything it produces it will clmrge as niiufi as anyhody can he 
persuaded to pay; and of evervihing it produces it w'ill give as 
small a (juantity, and as poor a quality, for the price, as anybody 
can be made content to take. Against the utmost extortion there 
is no sort, of guarantee beyond the pure selfisliness of the com- 
pany — its unwillingness to lose customers. It is obvious also, 
that a private agency is practically independent of all supervision 
just in projiortioij to the costliness and the neecssariness of I la? 
commodity it supplies, i. <7.,just in proportion to the importance 
of such supervision. A company that has invested vast capital 
and time and skill upon the production of 'what is wanud by 
everybody, may charge tlie public almost any tiling it eliooses, 
and above a certain point may serve the public almost tis badly 
as it chooses, and yet find very few who can or who will liecomo 
competitors — ver^' few who can because of tJic cajiital and time 
and skill required for a successful competition — and very few' who 
ivilly because when they begin to compete, that which rendered 
tlicir ehon needful will be so far removed as to render that effort 
no longer absolutely and immediately needful. 

Why ha.s Govemment interfered with sliips? Because they 
■were well liuilt, ad('(juately manned, properly supplied with boats, 
carcfnlly protected agniu.st fire, well stored with food and medi- 
cine? Not exactly. If inspected ships are not all that could 
be (bjsired, the only tiling that can be said of it is, that Govern- 
ment has only partly succeeded in removing the pernicious effects 
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of the unmitigated greediness of private enterprise. Why has 
the State interfered with interments ? Because tliere is a certain 
class of people who for a profit would make every garden a 
cemetery, and stow dead bodies away into your wine cellar. By 
far the greater portion of every town and city has grown up to 
its present condition through private enterprise. Are there then 
no filthy slums, no reeking sewers breeding fever, and cholera, 
and every sort of abomination ? , A tender-hearted architect, a 
most gentle surveyor, and a most sanitary scavenger, truly, is our 
private entcr])rise. It aims, and professes to aim, only at the 
profit of individuals — not at the public good. 

We know it will be afhnned that even the selfishness of a pri- 
vate speculator will ultimately be ample security that the real 
interests of th(j public shall be consulted. Doubtless this will be 
so in the political millennium. But can it bo affirmed now', that 
the people who are principally affected by goveniment interfer- 
ence, do actually know wdiat is good for them in all cases, or 
what tliey really need ? Does selfishness consult the real interests 
of the w'orking classes, when it extracts from them 50,000,000^.’ 
j)er annum for intoxicating liquors and tobacco— do the people 
know their own interests when they pay it ? We do not urge 
that because private enterprise has done many things badly, and 
left many good things altogetlier undone, therefore everything 
should be left to governments. But w'c think it would he equally 
absurd to limit the functions of government (even if it were pos- 
sible) to the mere preservation of the status quo, because some- 
times its interference beyond that limit has been insufficient, and 
sometimes even injurious. 

Men generally arrive at these extreme views of wdiat govern- 
ment should be by seeking to establish a claim for exemption 
from its interference in some particular case. Great capitalists 
have seen, for example, that there is a large class of people who 
prefer money to their own health, or the health and even life of 
their children. There is a large class, too, on the very brink of 
absolute starvation, who have to fight hard for every breath they 
draw, and every meal they consume. They l)ire these people 
(rightly or wrongly) for the lowest possible wages, and the longest 
possible work. Old men and little children are huddled together 
in some great mill, and compelled to scramble and toil in sick- 
ness and weariness, for a miserable permission not to die. 

* Work — work — ^work I 
Their kbour never flags ; 

And what are its wages : A bed of straw, 

A orust of bread, and rags — 
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* A shattered i*oof, aiid a naked floor — 

A table, a broken ciiair — 

And a wall so blank, their shadow they thank 
For sometixnea falling there.’ 

Government walks into some great working-jiltice, and finds a 
case for legislation. It thinks (rightly or wrongly) that if these 
things aj-e left to the tender mercies of private avarice, the 
distinctions of age and sex, night and day, Saldaith and week 
day, will souii be obliterated. It therefore, wisely or unwisely, 
prescribes, according to varying circumstances, the hours of 
labour. Somebody’s gtiin.s arc interfered with l>y this. * Govei'n- 
nient/ says the sufierer, * were getting government everywhere! 

‘ The next thing they do will be to order our doinestie servantH 
‘ to feather-heds at nine o’clock, r.M. There’s no way to stop 
‘ sneli inipeninenee but just to jmt this sort of meddling down 
* Ifom beginning to end. The piniviuco of goierumrnt is to let 
‘ people alone !’ 

Another ofuinot see for the life of him, why grt)wn-up men and 
women should make such a fuss about reiigkui. ‘ llxalteth a 
mitiou !’ nonsense ! Commerce, sioam, (dectricity, gas, j>ti})uJa* 
tion. trade — tliese exalt a nation. Oftnennnent (nghUy or 

wTongly) thinks quite otlierwise (there has been a pious Numa 
Pompilius on evtry throne, some time or other), ho it builds 
churches, trios to be rtdigious, says its prayers, has chuplaius to 
say grace for it before and alter meat, 'i’he chaplains think the 
govenuneut quite right in all this; so perhaps does the maj<»rity 
of the nation, not liking to take the trouble of religion upon 
itself. Your nom.onformist does not always, as he easily might, 
show cause why interference here is unjust or impolitic, however 
nee<iful elsewliere, hut he thinks iiimself hound to oppose inter- 
ference everywhere. 

Anybody who wishes to dispense wiUi all legislation may un- 
fortunately find more than enough of facts ui render his laissez- 
faire theory excessively plausible. It is rather a drawback, how- 
ever, from the value ol those facts when employod for siich a 
pur|)ose, that tliey would do quite equally wtdl for demonstrating 
the importance of no attempt being ever made to do anything by 
any person or persons, under any conceivable circumstances — they 
would reduce inHukind to mummies. 

It seems, tot), to be forgotten by our ultra-refonners, that 
even the mistakes of a government are committed, more or less, 
at the bidding of its subjects. If tlie liouse of Commons be 
stupid, as stupid in a thousand particulars it undoubtedly is, we 
must not forget that the Commons out of doors are not yet, on 
average, precisely Solomons. If the lords spiritual still oonsti- 
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tuto an estate of the realm, sit in tlie House of Peers, and 
dogpfedJy plant tkomBelves in opposition to almost every really 
popular measure, we must reeolleet that a very weiglity proper* 
tiou of t lie people of England have a far in tenser liorror of going 
too fast, than of going too slow. All evils eornc, they think, 
from an excess of speed — a railway siriash, a collision in the 
cliannel, death hy falling from a house top, or by having » ])ieco 
of the house fall upon you — French revolutions, and the martyr* 
clom of King Charles 1., of blessed memory. Nothing makes 
fast people so impatient as the patience of slow peoplt — still 
there are slow people; and ^>ssibiy it may he open to <juestjon 
whether we really have any rigiit to huiTy them greatly beyond 
their inclination. Here, too, the ‘ historicail (dement’ may fairly 
he iak«*n into the account. A governmmit we aetnally have — we 
Hrt> (juitr used to it — we have nta^uired the habit of (h:*p('nding 
upon it for the doing of no small part of our work. Ptndiaps we 
may la‘ all the weaker for this. We may have left our servants 
too mucdi to their own discretion, with very litth} of our owm 
sup(‘riij((?rKl(!nee, <u* of any superintondeTn.*e. TIk' naturfd conse* 
(|U(‘m‘(? may be tluit they have neglected our work and embezzled 
our property. What then? Are we to have our servants better 
managed, or to have new s(^rv"ants, or to liave both new' servants 
and better management? Or are w'o to have no servants at all, and 
become ever)' one his o^vn soldier, sailor, and policeman, advo- 
cate, jiiry, and judge, parson, schoolmaster, scavenger ? That 
were very wise and pleasant indeed ! 

We may be miserably old-fashioned, but we look upon civil 
government as a great and holy thing — ‘ ordained of God,’ and 
we do our worship before it. We see in it too the right arm of a 
people’s power — the utterance of a people’s voice and wisdom. 
We loathe it only when it seems to be this and is not — when it is 
used to crush a people’s strength, and stifle a people’s cry. Thank 
God ! a nation will sooner or later infallibly right itself! It may 
cost long time — and treasure, and blood poured out like water, 
but it will be done, imd it will be worth all it may cost! 

There are certain purposes for which a government necessarily 
existB, — possi!)ly they may be resolved with sufliciaat, though 
certainly not perfect accuracy, into ‘ the preservation of the 
statm qm\ But for this pui^ose being aotuaUy at great cost 
brought into existence, and endowed witli vast powers, it may bd 
tum^ to account for much that is not simply necessary, but highly 
beneflcial. The province of government therefore, is to do what 
it ts told to do by the people that have created or adopted it* To 
obtain for them anything that in their judgment will promote 
their well being, and which they believe they cannot so well obtain 
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by private effort. Though a law is not all that it ought to be 
wlioii it satisfies the average morality of a community, it is then 
all that for the present it can be, and is never in fact far below 
this staudarch This is the theory of the province of government 
whicli has almost everywhere found favour, though expressed 
with much blundering and terrific modification, ".riiis tlieory is, 
in China, modified, and in Russia also modified. The people in 
both cases are represented by their Emperor. They don't them- 
selves know what they want, the Emperor has ascertained it for 
them. He therefore gives, not perhaps what liis dear children 
cry for, hut what he knows, like a (^ine Providence, will he good 
for them. Our theory prevails in the United States, modified — 
and yet perhaps not modified to a degree worth speaking of, for 
^ nioffcrs ain't 2)eople.* It has made itself felt in our own country, 
but in practice modified there also, hlohody here knows Ins own 
mind, or can express it, who is not in possession t)f a certain 
yearly income. In this w’ay it is delightliil to observe how a 
man's humanity can be calculated to the nicety of one farthing 
sterling ! Everything in our ‘ nation of shopkeepers’ has its money 
value — ^from religion to rats ! 

No people has ever lost its self-reliance frgm feeling that it was 
responsible for all the acts of its govennnent, and that its govern- 
ment might do anything and everything it was really told to do 
by the real hulk of the nation. It is only a government sot up and 
then left to itself that saps the vigour and debases the spirit of a 
community. Is it from some vice inherent in government itself 
anywhere, everywdiere, and utterly incurable, that there are still 
oil-lamps at the Horse Guards, that parliament receives no official 
account of tlie doings of its generals and troops on foreign service 
until their victories or disasters have been communicated in the 
newspapers, discussed and grown stale? Hoes the held ad- 
ministration of Indian affairs admit no remedy ? Is it not a fact 
that the people of England care nothing how the Horse Guards 
are lighted, and very little about the happiness or misery of 
Hindostan ? And when they do care about these tilings, what 
Government dare resist them ? And while they do not care 
about these tilings, why should their representatives ? If it be 
'asked what Government has done in our own country compared 
with the doings of private enterprise, the answer is easy. It has 
laid that foundation of security both to labour and capital, without 
which private enteiprise would have done nothing — ^could not 
have existed. 

If it he required that after our somewhat desultory criticism of 
DJr. Eoster’s restriction of the functions of government to the prev 
sei^a^on of the status quo, we should offer, some positive theory 
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of our own as to what goveniment may he asked to do, wc would 
do it in the words of Bacon’s aphorism, ‘ Finis et scopus juris 
nihil est aliud quain quod civcs feliciter degant.* Law exists 
that man may hve in happy fellowship with his fello^w man. 
Everything needful is involved in such a purpose, and nothing 
superfluous. As man can he happy only when true to his own 
human nature, it is the business of law to remove impediments 
out of the way of the thorough culture and development of that 
nature, and to furnish such positive facility for that development 
and culture, as cannot otherwise he better furnished, or even fur> 
nished at all. Life is necessai*y to man, therefore it 'will he a part 
of the proper business of the state to protect it — to protect it 
from violence, and from neglect, from the murderer who would 
rudely destroy it, and from the cureless selfishness of a passer-by, 
who would leave his neighbour to perish for want of help which 
ho might have it in his power to render. On the same principle, 
the law will watch over the health of the subject, and secure his 
liberty. Witliout these every human function must be at an end, 
tuul a true humanity imposvsible. Similarly the law will protect, 
even against themselves, those who require such protection, the 
infant, the insane, the idiot, the dupes of cunning knaves, who 
live upon the wages of hypocrisy and fraud. These duties indeed 
(though involving much more than the preservation of the status 
quo) are everywhere admitted to be within the proper sphere of 
government action. But, as man is something more than a mere 
brute animal, so will the duties of the state include more than the 
defence of life, and health, and liberty. The supreme authority 
will recognise the existence and power of mind, and will throw its 
measure of protection around the life, and health, and liberty of 
thought. It will appreciate the fact, that men are ruled by cre- 
dence, and that the discoverer of truth is among tlie most valuable 
of citizens. Hence, in every well governed community, there will 
be ample ‘ liberty to know, to utter, and to argue freely’ — ireedom 
of belief, freedom of discussion, freedom of the press. There will 
be protection and reward for useful inventions, copyrights will be 
secure from unprincipled depredators; universities will be en- 
dowed; schools of design, and of medicine, and of the natural 
sciences, will be patronized and aided. Education will be en- 
couraged, at least so for as to ensure to knowledge its true 
rewards. The destitute poor will not be left to perish. Even the 
criminal population will he reformed as well as punished. It will 
be a recognised fact, that the heartlessness or cruelty of mere 
economy is in the end more costly than kindness, and incom- 
patible with the true greatness of a people, Keligion, — ^the 
Strongest of all motives of human action — ^will be unfettered and 
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imperseciited, left to tlie freedom grtintcd to every dictate of 
reason and every impulse of healthy emotion, restrained or inter- 
dieted only wheiif^ and so long, as its excesses positively and 
directly interfere with the rights of any citizen. 

We do not say that a government is to do aJl that may be done 
in these directions, but it will surely be the part of the supreme 
authority to take care that a groat social benelit shall not be left 
utterly unachieved because private enterprise is not compe* 
tent or may not be trusted to achieve it. When a govenmient is, 
as it ought to be, the embodiment ol' a people’s wisdom and a 
people's power, when by careful sii2)cmsion, and su(?h frequent 
changes as may be needed, it is not permitted to degenerate— 
where it represents no longer the superstition of a dominant sect, 
or the seliishness of a privileged order, it may he safely left to the 
doing of its great and complicated work as the minister of God 
ordtiined for ‘ the punishment of evil doers, and the praise of 
them that do well.' Even then, we may sometimes find in civil 
government signs of that imperlection which belongs t o all things 
human ,* ^ For this is not the liheity which we can hope, that no 
' grievance ever should arise in the commonwealth, tiuit Icl no 

* man in this world expect ; but when complaigj[,s are freely board, 

* deeply considered, and speedily reformed, then is tlie utmost 
‘ bound of civil liberty attained that wise men look loi'.' 

We do not shrink from applying our ovm theory, even to what 
from a Nonconformist point of view, is the most lla grant example 
of the over-doing of government — legislation in religious matters. 
It is by teaching the people that the Churclt can do better with- 
out the State, and the State better without the Church, that we 
must hope for the separation of the one from the other. Wher- 
ever they work apart, each is strong ; wherever they work hound 
together, each is w^eak. The bishops, as such, know very little 
about drainage ; and the commissioners of sewers, as such, may 
have a veiy dim understanding even of the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith. At the best, any government action here, must 
be inexpedient, because it involves the discontent and injury of 
a very large proportion of the community. Neither does God's 
truth stand in need of the patronage of the civil magistrate. 
But until people see this, and much more than tliis, they will 
probably prefer to keep their State Churcli, and we sludl spend 
our time better by showing tliem how w^eU they can dispense 
with government religion, than by imperiously demanding that 
they should forego it, however much their so doing might be 
against their convictions. 

And liere we must end. We leave these germs of thought 
with our readers. If they will ponder them, they will perhaps 
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lind there is something in them. We rcgreJi^hat to Dr. 
jl'\)ster’s work, jiud to Mr. Dove's, we have been JHe to give so 
imperfect and one-sided a criticism. We have simjdy indicated 
a few points of disagreement, and have left unnoticed a large 
amount of valuable infonnation and solid reasoning. We most 
heartily recommend both these works to the careful attention of 
our readers. They are written in a spirit of earnest and intelli- 
gent patriotism. They will suggest much more than they 
fess, and sometimes also more than the authors intend to convey. 
They will abundantly repay a diligent jierusal, and they ufiord 
11 pleasing evidence that the mind of I'lnghind is beginning 
afresh to brace itself for the solution of those great social 
XDrohlems upon vvhicli depends so largely the greatness and the 
prosperity of nations. 

Much, liowever, nmiains to be done in the field wliich these 
gentlemen liave her (3 more or less occupied. Wc still need a 
thoroughly scientific ‘ Commentary on tlu; liRws ol' England,' 
and a masterly work on the ‘ Province of Government.’ Such 
subjects are growingly interesting. Every political question is 
obviously dtunanding to he settled more and more on scifmtijic 
grounds, and tlie people are slowly elaborating in the schools of 
hist ory and esperience the * Elements of Jurisprudence.’ They 
Avil] heartily Avelcome, and cheerfully reward, all really valuable 
help in tliis direction. 
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Ox the principal gate of the Hanse Towns is inscribed the 
following motto : — ‘ Da 7iobi8 pacem^ Domine, m diebus nostris,* 
and never did tury people act more confidingly in the spirit of that 
prayer, than the inhabitants of these towns during the early part 
of the present century. In what manner that confidence was 
rewarded by Napoleon, when he found that the occupation of 
Hamburg w^as necessary to enable him to carry out his grand 
scheme for the destruction of English commerce, has been.amply 
recorded by Bourrienne, who had the best opportunity of know- 
ing how the ‘ Continental system* was conducted in Northern 
Germany, and how much Hamburg, and the other Hanse Towns 
were made to sulTer tlieroby, in spite of their determination to 
remain neutral. In reading that narrative, the most enthusiastic 
advocate of non-resistance principles could hardly help asking 
himsedf whether there may not be cases, in which the display of 
a bold front, prepared to resist lawless aggression, is not the 
surest way to conserve the blessings of peace. Had the Northern 
States of Germany listened to the dictates of enlightened patrio- 
tism at that crisis, instead of calculating how they might best 
continue to buy and sell to the best advantage, the ultimate gain 
to themselves in every respect, as well as to the rest of Europe, 
would have far outweighed any immediate sacrifice which they 
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might have incurred by standing up like men in defence of the 
sacred cause of liberty. 

It is difficult to argue with those, who contend that the horrors 
of war, however noble the cause may be, are inconceivably greater 
than the worst evils which can possibly follow from submission to 
aggressive tyranny. Nothing is easier than speculation in su(di a 
case, and, unfortunately for those who hold that doctrine, tlio 
evidence on which it is founded is not practical enough for ordi- 
nary intellects. Everybody admits that ‘ vice is its own punish- 
ment’, in the long run, hut few persons are prepared to recom- 
mend the application of that axiom in the treatment of our crimi- 
nal population. All men agree that it is just and expedient to 
pimisli the robber and the murderer, why then should there be 
any hesitation about punishing a robber monarch, when he resorts 
to murder and burglary on an extended scale ? When the states 
of Europe neglect their duty to each other in such a case, they 
undermine the very foundations of morality, by confounding all 
distinctions of right and wrong. 

Taking the humane side of the question, it has frequently been 
remarked that no one who has ever witnessed, in cold blood, the 
horrors of a, battle-field, could help becoming a convert to peace 
pnnciples. That, however, would depend much upon lempora- 
inent and education. Home persons faint at the sight of blood, 
and would submit to any amount of evil, rather than be forced to 
witness the punishment of the vilest criminal. On so momentous 
a (piestioii as \var, we must not allow our judgment to he guided 
merely by sentiment or feeling; and, above all, we must not 
remain content with merely planning how we may best prevent 
ourselves, and the country to wdiich we belong, from being sub- 
jected to the evils of war. When the members of the Peace 
])oputation waited upon the Czar last winter, in his splendid 
palace at St. Petersburgh, they limited themselves to an expression 
of their Sf)rrow at contemplating ‘ the probability of war in any 
portion of the continent of Europe.’ Not a word was said by 
Mr. Sturge, or his colleagues, about that war with Circassia 
which the Emperor Nicholas has been waging without intermis- 
sion, ever since his accession to the throne, and in which no 
less than 000,000 lives — an average of more than 20,000 every 
year — have been sacrificed to gratify his insatiable ambition. 
Official returns of the number of persons killed in the English 
army and navy during the twenty-two years of war ending in 1815, 
show tliat the total number was less than 20,000. If w^e take 
tlie mortality from other causes at fotir times that number, wo 
have still only 100,000 lives lost by this country in that tremen- 
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dons Avar apiinst Napoleon; while the Emperor Nicholas has 
caused the death of 000,000 men, in the vain uttem])t to conquer 
a nation whose inhabitants are not so numerous as the population 
of liOiidon. And yet the deputation from the Society of Friends, 
so far from remonstrating with him for this sinful and reckless 
waste of human life, deemed it expedient to shut their eyes to 
the monstrous fact. 

Non-resistance, in its naked, absoliito sense, is a doctrine 
which finds very few advocates. Non-intervention, ns promul- 
gated by the leaders of the free-trade party, is a much more 
plausible tlieorv, and had become rather popular among the indus- 
trial classes, previous to the Russian aggression. It is instructive 
to note the remarkable change which this doctrine has under- 
gone since the first French Revolution. In 1704, Mr. (hAiming 
contended that monarchy was essential to every government in 
.Europe, and that there could not ho tranquillity for the (Jorilinerit, 
nor for Great Rrittiin, wdiile the govemmeiit of France, of any 
other nation, was republican. On the other hand, the liberals of 
that day contended that we ought never to interfere with any 
other nation, so long as it does not infringe on any of our rights. 
This do(jtrine has been asserted hy many of tlniPmost enlightened, 
friends of liberty, in opposition to the slavish principles of the 
Holy Alliance; and, so long as it is employed merely to oppose 
interference Avith the Avay in Avhich a nation manages its own 
affairs, it must command the sanction of intelligent men of all 
parties. .Rut of late years the uon-intcrventir)n thef)ry has been 
extended far beyond this interpretation. Twenty years ago Mr. 
Cohden, in his England, Ireland, ami America, the pamphlet 
which first brought him into notice as a politician, laid down the 
following rule as the basis of union for the fonnation of a new 
party ; — 

^ We know of no means by which a body of members in the reformed 
House of CV)inmon,s could so fairly achieve for itself the patriotic title 
of a natiotial party, as bj" associating for the common purpose of depre^ 
eating all intervention on our part in foreign politics. Such a paiTy 
might a\t11 comprise every representative of our manufacturing and 
commercial districts, and would, we doubt not, very soon embrace the 
nicajority of a popular House of Commons. At some future election, 
we may probably see the test of ‘ No foreign politics* applied to those 
who offer to become the representatives of free constituencies.’ 

After sixteen years’ experience as a member of the House of 
Commons, and, notwithstanding the large amount of influence 
he acquired hy his successful agitation of the free-trad© question, 
Mr, Qobden now finds himself much fartlier from Uie attainment 
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of liis wishes on this head than he was in 1S.S5. Instead, of 
having obtained a inajority of members in the House in favour 
of his absolute non-iiitoi'vcntion theoi*y, his tollowers, on that 
question, are now So few, or so dispirited, that no attem2)t 
was made to muster tliem throughout the whole of last ses- 
sion. 

But although Mj*. Cobden has not suoeeeded in forming that 
influential national party w'hich lie wished to organize, it must 
be admitted that lie produced a deep impression on tlie public 
mind by his twf> pamphlets in favour of peace and non-inter- 
vention. What he says in his ‘llussia’ as to the very 
remarkable infliieiico wliiob Mr. Urquhart had exercised u}) to 
that time on the tone of tiie ncwspaipers of this kingdom in 
referenea to ihe aifairs of Russia and Turkey, may lie apjilied 
with much more truth to Mr. (Joliden liimself. His clever 
defence of the (Jzar s policfy, though full oi‘ fallacies, appealed 
so dexterously to the prejudices as well as to the interests <if the 
manvifaeturing and commeridal <dass(!S as to make them believe 
that Liherulism in politics and politi(*ul economy, was synonymous 
with goodwill to Russia, and that any attempt to set before 
the [leoplo of Knglaiid the dangers arising from Russian ag- 
gression and nggrandisetnent, must either have been dictated 
by naiTovv-niiuded ignonmee, or by diplomatic intrigue, with a 
view to promote the interests of the aristocjracy. Not that there 
was any attempt to represent the political system of tlie Czar as 
entitled to our admiration or favour. Mr. Oohden strongly 
disavowed ‘ all inti'iitiun of advocating the caii.se of Russian 
violcnee and aggression,’ dechmid liimself ‘ Iiostile to the govern- 
ment of St. Petersburg, aiul to every prineiple of its foreign and 
domestic jiolicy,’ his sympathies ‘ flowing altogether,’ as ho 
remarks, ‘ towards those free institutions which are favourahle to 
the peace, wealth, education, and happiness of mankind.’ But 
although he makes this general jirotest against the government 
of St. BeterHhiu'g, it is evident from the following summaiy of 
the great advantages which the cause of civilization would gain 
by handing over Turkey to the Czar, thal: Mr. Cobden’s hostility 
to Muscovite institutions was of a very flexible nature : — 

‘ We may fairly assume that, were Russia to seize upon, the capital 
of Turkey the consequences would not at least he less favourable to 
humanity and civilization than those which succeeded to her conquests 
on the Oulf of Finland, a century ago. The seraglio of the Sultan 
would be once more converted into the palace of a Christian monarch; 
the lasciviousness of the harem would disappear at the presence of his 
Christian empress ; those walls which now resound only to the voice of 
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tlie eimucli and the slave, and witness nothing hut deeds of guilt and 
dishonour, would then echo the footsteps of travellers and the voices of 
men of learning, or behold the assemblages of high-souled and beautiful 
women, of exalted birth and rare accomplishments, the virtuous com- 
panions of ambassadors, tourists, and merchants, from all the capitals 
of Europe. We may fairly and reasonably assume that such conse- 
quences would follow the conquest of Constantinople ; and can any OJie 
doubt that, if the government of St. Petei'sburg were transferred to 
the shores of the llospborus, a sj)lendid and substantial European city 
would, in loss than twenty years, spring up, in the place of tliose huts 
which now constitute the capital of Turkey ? — that noble public build- 
ings would arise, learned societies flourish, and the arts ])rosper ? — that, 
from its natural beauties and advantages, Constantinople would ]»ecome 
an attractive resort for civilized Europeans ? — tliat the Christian reli- 
gion, operating instantly upon the laws and institutions of the country, 
would ameliorate the condition of its people ? — that the slave market, 
which is now polluting the Ottoman capitiil, centuries after the odious 
traffic has been banished from the soil of Christian Europe, would he 
abolished ? — that the deinorjilizmg and minatural law of jjolvgariiy, 
under wliich the fairest portion of the creation becomes an object of 
bmtal lust and an article of daily traffic, would be discountenanced P — 
and that the plague, no longer fostered by the fljkth and indolence of 
the people, would cease to ravage countries jdaced in thi‘ healthiest 
latitudes and blessed with the finest climate in the world? Caji any 
rational mind doubt that these changes would follow from th(‘ oc.cu]>a- 
tion of Constantinople by Russia ; every one of which, so lai* as the 
diflerence in the cases permitted, has already been rciilized more than a 
century in 8t. Petersburg.’ 

The ]iisU)ry of Russia, so far as regards morality, for the last 
century, to which Mr. Cobden hero refers, by way of contrast 
with that of Turkey, will not bear a very ligid iiivostigation. 
Should any Muncliester jiiaiiufacturcr of the present day fancy 
that he will he promoting llie cause of religion and morality, by 
assisting Russia to lay (he foundation of a southern empire at 
Constantinople, we would recommend him Ixd'orc moving in sucli 
a crusade, to make himself acquainted with tlie court history of 
St. Petersburg f(,)r the last hundred years. We may be told that 
the hoiTicl crimes and shameless intrigues of the Czars and 
Czarinas of the latter half of last century afford no criterion of 
the morality of the present day. ATnericaii travellers and Peace 
deputations may tell us that the Emperor >ficliolas is a most 
amiable and exemplary husband and father, and that the empress 
is beloved 1>y all who are invited to the palace. This, however, 
has nothing to do with the main question. What we must look 
at is the morality of tlie nation; and that, according to the uni- 
versal evidence of travellers of all sliades of opinion, is far below 
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that of Turkey, indeed is such as almost to exclude Russia from 
the pale of civilization.* 

On the commercial part of the Eastern question, tlio author of 
Russia was still more decided. People who know nothint^ of the 
subject had been lahouriiig to excite hostile feelings against the 
Czar, under the pretext of protecting our Turkish trade from 
ruin. This was altogether a mistake, as Mr. Cohden proceeds 
to demonstrate : — 

‘ Wherever a country i.s found to favour foreign commerce, whether 
it he tile United States, Russia, Holland, China, or Rrazil, (we s})eak 
only of commercial nations, and of course do not include France.f) it 
may inliillihly be assumed that England partakes more largely of the^ 
advantages of that traffic than any other state ; and tlie same rule will 
continue to ajiply to the iticrcase of the commerce of tlie world, in 
\vliat(?v(u’ quarter it may he, so long as the British people are distin- 
guished by their industry, energy, and ingenuity, and jirovided that their 
rulers shall kec]) pace in wise reforms and sev(n*e eijonomy with the 
governments of their rivals. It follows, then, that, with reference to 
trade, there can he no ground for apprehension from Russia. If that 
people wiTO to attempt to exclude all foreign traffic?, they would enter 
at once uj)on the high road to barbarism, from which career there is no 
danger threatened to rieh and civilized nations ; if, on the other hand, 
that slate eontiriu(?d to pursue a system hivourablo to foreign trade, 
then England would be found at Con.stantinoplc, as she has already been 
at St. Petersburg, reaj»ing the greatest harvest of riches and power» 
from the augmentation of Russian expoi-ts.* 

Til his previous pamphlet, England ^ Ireland, aiid America^ 
after expressing much surprise at the ignorance which then existed 
Avith regard to the comparative importance of our trade with 
Russia and Tiii key, he had given the following table, for the pur- 
pose of showing that ‘ whilst Turkey has, in more than a century, 

‘ quadrupled the amount of its purchases, Russia has, in the same 

* Should any one deem this too, strong an expression regarding so powerful a 
nation, let him only reflect fur a moment on the way in which Lord Lyndhurst 
spoke of the faithlessness of Russia in his admirable speech on the 19th of June. 
According to him, the most solemn promises of Russia, in tlie most formal treaty, 
would be of no more value than as much waste paper, unless accompanied by 
'material guarantees.' See also ‘Anatomy of Despotism,' No. XXXIll. 

Quarterln Itemew. 

t Wiiat was meant by this marked exclusion of France from the list of com- 
mercial nations ? Compared with that of France, the commerce of Russia is not 
entitled to much consideration, whatever Mr. Oobden may say to the contrary^ 
While the French people exchange their own productions for foreign oommodities 
to the value of about 60,000,000^. annually, or about 338. per head, the Russians 
exchange only about 14,000,000/. annually, which is not more than 48. 2d. per 
head.. Measured by this 'Btabdard, France, — ^which Mr. Oobden do^ not include 
amone commercial naiione,'~-is eight timed menre conmiOTcial than 'Russia ! - . 
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* interval of tune, incroaBed her conBiimption of our goods nearly 
‘ fortyfold/ 

JErports to Mut€ia. Mxports to Turkey. 


A.D. 

£ 

A.D. 

£ 

1700 . . 

. . 60,000 — 

1700 

, . . 220.000 

1750 , . 

. . 100,000 — 

1750 

. . . 135,000 

1790 . . 

. . 400,000 — 

1790 . 

... 120, (MM) 

1800 . . 

. . l,:UX)dK)0 — 

1800 . 

. . . 165, 0(M) 

1820 . . 

. . 2,800,000 - 

1820 . 

. . . 800,000 


As tliis comparative statement came no farther down tlian 
—fifteen years before the pamphlet was written, — it was not very 
well calculated to remove that ignorance of which Mr. Cob den had 
been corn])]aining. But it served another more important pur- 
pose in the estimation of its author — that of persuading the manu- 
facturers of laincashire and Yorkshire that the Russians were 
among the best enstomers in the world, and that our trade with 
Turkey was utterly insignificant compared with that which we 
carried on witli the subjects of Nicholas. In the space bctwi'cn 
1700 and 1820, our exports of English goods to Turkey bad not 
increased fourfold. To Russia they had bcianiio nearly forty fold 
greater within the same period. What coiild4)e more conclusive 
than this ? Was it not obvious to the most illiterate K|unner of 
‘forties’ twist, in the remotest nook of l>ancashire, lliat, what- 
ever a clique of binding journalists might say about the dangerous 
political designs of Russia, with wltich the people of bhigland had 
nothing to do, the progress of our trade with that great country, 
with its sixty millions of customers, was increasing nai times 
faster than our trade with Turkey, about which so much noise Imd 
been made? 

And yet, at the very time when that pamphlet was published, 
and while the whole of the Liberal journals were (juoting 
Mr. (hjbden's facts and arguments in triumphant refutation of 
Mr. Urquhart and the ‘ Russophobists," — as all who wrote against 
Russia were nicknamed in those days, — it would have been no 
difficult task to find evidence enough to show that the boasted 
superiority of our export trade to Russia had no longer any exist- 
ence. Parliamentary ret-urns of the declared value of British 
and Irish Produce and Manufactures exported ‘from the United 
Kingdom in IHJIO, place Russia much lower in the list, and 
Turkey aiiioh higher, than they had severally been ten years be- 
fore, as will at once be seen from the following comparative state- 
• — 

MxporU to Muosia. JEaporta to Twrhey. 

1S20 . . , £ 2 , 800,000 — 1820 , . . £ 800,000 

1830 . . . 1 , 4 . 89,000 1830 , . . 
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This was five years before ' England, lreland,and America had 
made its appearance. But had the comparison hoeii brouglit do v^n 
to it would not have differed materially from that of IHIK). 

Now, considering that Mr. Cobihen had been ex])rcssing his sur- 
prise at the gross ignorance which prevailed regarding the compa- 
rative importan ;e of our trade with Russia and Turkey, and that 
liis professed objtait was to diffuse sounder views and more acjcu- 
rate information on the subject, it seems rathier strange that, in 
distuissing th(3 Eastern (|uostion as it stood in 18do, be sliould 
have stopped slirtrt in bis statistics at 1820. But the whole 
drift of his ceTibrated pamphlet — which for many years was the 
text- hot )k of the [liberal newspaper press of England, in discussing 
the E;isrern (piestion — would have been destroyed, if he hiulgivon 
the parliiinientary returns relating to our trade with Turkey (ind 
Russia for tlie period at which he wrote. In the face of such figures 
as thostj we have quoted, which show that our exports to Russia had 
fallen q//‘ nearly /brt/y per cent., while our exports to Tiirkc^y had 
inonmul nionj than per cent., how could 1x5 have ventnivd to 
uffii-m that ' with reference to trade, there can he no ground of ap- 
pi'ehension from Russia f * 

.Vnd now, when the people of England begin to understand the* 
comiu :*rcial as well as the political bearings of the Eastern ques- 
tivn. and refuse to listen any longer to Mr. Cohdon, Mr. Bright 
com]ilains, in his letter to Mr. Urqulnirt, that ‘ the English 
‘public — not examining, and not rofleeting — uc(;eptiug, with a 
‘ clnldlikii simplicity, the declarations of statesmen, whose only 
‘ bond of union is a partnership in the guilt of this wav, and rely- 
‘ ing on the assertions of a press more anxious for a trade in 
‘ ncwspa])ers than for truth, should give their sanction to proceed- 
‘ ings as much opposed to their own inUirests, as they are to every 
‘ l)riueiple of morality.’ Did it never occur to Mr. Bright to ask 
how it hapi)ens that he and his free-trade colleagues, who fought 
so noble a battle against a coiTupt and mischievous fiscal system, 
and who, in those days, could so easily gain over the most power- 
ful journalists to their ranks, by simply converting the mass of 
newspaper purchasers, should now find themselves utterly power- 
less when they attempt to show their followers that Enghmd 


* If we take the returns for last year, the comparison tells still more strongly 
against Mr. Cobdon’s theory. In 1853, our exports to Russia had fallen to 
1,22S,405Z., while those to Turkey had risen to 2,208,815^. Adding to these the 
exports to Greece, Syria, and Egypt, all of which formed part of the Turkish 
empire in 1820, the difference becomes still more striking between the figures of 
Mr. Cobden and the actual state of things at present. 


1820. 

Russia . . ^£2, 800,000 
Ttuk^ . . ^00,000 


1858. 

Russia . . XI, 228, 405 
Turkey . 3,487^21 
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ought, not to (luarrel with llussia? A mere dogmatic assertion 
that the English public is * imexamining and unrefieoting,' will 
not settle the question. Since when have tliey ceased to examine 
the facts of Mr. Cobden, and reflect upon the arguments of !Mr. 
Tlright ? Is the iault with the people or with their leaders ? Are 
Mr. Bright and liis Lancashire friends as thoroughly convinced 
of the soundness of Mr. Cobden s arguments on the llussian 
question, and of the accuracy of his facts, as th(‘y were with 
regard to the position taken by the great cliainpion of free trade 
in his w^nrfare against the Com Law? If they believe that hc' is 
right, and that the Ihiglish public is utterly wrong, owing lo its 
ignorance of the question, they ought to take every means of show- 
ing them their error. On the other hand, if they feel that they 
have b('('n misled by Mr, Cobden, in his pamphlets and spof'ches 
about lUissia and 'J'urkey, as we verily believe they have bet.ui, 
the sooner they get out of their false position the l)etier, as they 
arc not likely to gain either influence or respect by railing against 
free-trade newspapers for not adhering to iMr. Cobden, s(‘eing that 
he had previously misled them so completely on this quest ioti. 

In that letter from i\Ir. Bright to Mr. Ljr(|uh^’t, which was read 
at the Manchester meeting lust spring, thospmemla.'r Cor Man- 
chester coin])lained that, ‘after having })ermitt(Ml the country, by 
‘ a series of hlunders, to drift into w’ar, the ministers who liave 
‘ chiefly spoken on the subject, with the exception of ]a)rd Aher- 
‘ (ieen, have misrepresented tlie facts of the case, and liave 
‘ thereby misled public; opinion.’ In reading this very grave* 
charge against the Government, one naturally inquii'es what the 
non-interveiuioii party in Parliament w'as about all this time, 
while the country was dril’ting into war ? Such a phrase implies 
that no individual or party attempted to act witli dccisjon ; wdiy 
then did Mr. ( 'ohden, Mr. Blight, and the other enemies of inter- 
vention in I'oreign all'uirs, not come forwuird and try to ojieii the 
eyes of the public to the impending danger? Instead of doing 
HO, they used all their influence to prevent the subject from b ing 
discussed. Towards the close of the session of when every 
efl'ort was making by Govemment to induce Turkey to submit to 
liussia, Mr. Bright said ‘ he believed that tlie public service would 
‘ be injured by discussion, that the clinnces of peace wTmld be 
' damaged if this question, with all the irritating circimistunces 
‘ connected with it, W'ere brought licfore tlie House, as Mr. Layard 
‘ had proposed.’ What was this but asking the House of Com- 
mons to abnegate its right to discuss i’oreign affairs at a most 
critical juncture, and hand them over to that secret diplomacy, 
wiiiali Mr. Bright has denounced so frequently, in the hope tliat 
tlie premier would contrive to maintain peace, at whatever saeii- 
ficejto the interests or the honour of Great Britain ? After having 
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taken so mncli pains to provont Parliament, from meddling with 
the forci^^n policy of tho Government, hec/.iiiso he expooted that 
secrr3t diplomacy would ho able to make thiiiiTs comfortable with 
llussia, it is rfithcr too bad to complain now, liecaiise tho result 
lias boon contrary to his expectations. 

While liord John liussoll and Lord Palmerston are {iccusod of 
havinc^ misled tho nation upon the Eastern qiieslion, tlie people 
of Ma.n(diester are told by their representative that the Earl of 
Ab(3rdeen has acted ranch more prudently and wisfdy ; indeed, they 
are left to infer that, had ho been ])ermitted to take liis own cemrse, 
wsr would never have been declared. On that point opinions 
differ wididy ; many persons ladri'^ persuaded that a prompt 
d(mioMStratir)u of vit^our on the part of our Gov(‘riiment would 
have pr(?v('nted Russia from entcrini^^ th(‘ IVincipalitios. JiCavin^j; 
that point aside, however, let us ttlanee at tho opinions and 
policy of the premier w'ith rcfvU'eiua; to Russian eneroa(diraent, iji 
order to ascertain how far he has deserved t])C eonfidenec of 
Maaielhister, and the comrnercial and mannltictnring interests 
g(.’n (.‘rally. 

A few moiitlis before the Eretndi Revolution of IrtJt), the Earl 
of Al)erd('en, (lieu Minister of Foreign Aftairs, ami fully con- 
versant with the subtle ma^diinations of Russia to ('xtend her 
infltieiKce ill Europii and Asia, drew up one of the ablest state 
papers on tliat subject w’l.iidi has ever eoiiie hefori^ tho public, 
d’jiis doeuraent, wdii(di had frequently moved for. but never 
produced, till the prc'seiit crisis, v.’us a despatch from tho Earl of 
Aberdeen to liOrd Heyteshurv, then English Ambassador at the 
Court ol' St. Peterslmrgh, in which he gave his opinion at sorno 
length, respecting tlioPreaty of Peace hetween Russia and d’urkoy, 
concluded at Adrianople, on tho 11th of September, 1S20. By 
that treaty, a.s is well known, the Czar sueeeeded in placing him- 
self in so strong a position as to give him tlio command of Turkey 
whenever the time should arrive for his taking possession of it. 
.l..ord Aberdeen wms thoroughly aware of this. Afti'r reraavking 
that, notwithstanding the dcelaratious and assurances of dis- 
interestedness on tho part of Iiis Imperial Majesty, the treaty 
appeared vitally to affect tho interests, the strength, the dignity, 

‘ the present safety, and future independence of the Ottoman 
* empire,’ he points out, in tho following passage, how cunningly 
the suhje(;tion of Turkey had been secured, without any alarming 
step having been taken by the conqueror: — 

* Under the present treaty the territorial acquisitions of Russia are 
small, it must be admitted, in extent, although most important in their 
character. They are commanding positions, far more valuable than 
the possession of barren provinces and depopulated towns, and better 
calculated to rivet the fetters by which the Sultan is bound. 
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‘ The cesalon of the Asiatic fortresses, with their neighbouring' dis** 
tricts, not only secures to Bussia the uninterrupted occu])ation of the 
eastern coast of the Black Sea, but jdaces her in a position so command- 
ing as to control at pleasure the destiny of Asia Minor. 

‘ Prominently adtanced into the centre of Armenia, in the midst of 
a Christian population, Bussia holds the keys both of the Persian and 
the Turkish provinces ; and whether she may be dispo.sed to extend her 
conquests to the east or to the we.st, to Teheran or to Constantinople, 
no serious obstacle can arrest her progress. 

In Europe the Principalities of Wallaehia and Moldavia are rendered 
virtually inde])endejit of the Porte. A tribute is, indeed, to be paid to 
thie Sultan, which he has no means of (‘iiforcing, except })y the ]>errnis- 
sionand even the assistance of Russia herself; and a ))rince. elected for 
life, is to demand investiture which cannot he withheld. The Mussul- 
man inhuhitants are to'b^^ forcibly expelled from the territory. The 
ancii'iit right of pre-emption is abolished ; and the supplies indi.spen- 
sal)le for Constantinople, for the Turkish ai*seiniJs, and lor the fortri'sscs, 
aj’e entirely cut olf. The most important Ibrtres.ses on tlu* Danube 
are to be razed, and the frontier let't exposed and unjn’cdccted against 
incursions which at any future time inav he attom})ted. 

‘ It is sufficient to observe, of the stipulations n‘s})i‘eting the islands 
of the Danube, that their edt‘et must he to place the control ol’ the 
navigation and commorec of that river exelusivSy in the hands of 
Bussia.’ 

The Foreign Secretai'y tlien proceedn to show that the commor- 
ciul privilege's and personal immunities which Bussia had secured 
to her subjects in Turkey, by the treaty, w'ci’c uttejly at vai'iance 
with any notion he could form of the authority of a sovereign and 
iudepcnd<?nt prince. As regards certain stipulations on iluit head, 
Lonl Aberdeen i funarks that, ‘ so far from being <lraw n up in the 
‘ spirit of peace, they are to all appearance rather cuJciiluted to 
‘invite and justify the renewal of liosti lilies.’ Such was tlio 
opinion of the Earl of Aberdeen with regard to the conduct and 
apparent, designs of Bussia in But what ovidenoe luis lie 

given since* that ])criod which would lead any one to btdieve that he 
is not quite as IViendly as Mr. Cobden hiniself to the extension of 
liussian power and inlluenee? Witljout attempting to give even 
a bare catalogue of iJie various instances of lIusHian aggressioii 
since let us glance at tiie audacious manner in wliinb 

the Court of St. Petersburgh bas followed out its plans with 
refeniiK^e to tlie navigation of tiie Danube, in full reliance upon 
the iinm* acquiescence of the Western Powers, which, as.it ju8ti.y 
reusoiKid, was not about to disturb Europe by going to war on a 
mere paltry interruption to commerce. 

The E4rl of Aberdeen had uotlmled to perceive that the effect 
ol Ifiiie stipulations of the treaty of Adrianojde, . reg|irding tlm 
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islands of the Danube, was ‘ to place the control of the commerce 
and navif^iition of that river exclusively in the liancls of Russia.’ 
But of wliat value was that foresight ? During the twenty-four 
years in which Russia has been candying out her selfish plans, 
step by step, lias he ever uttered a single word to put this country 
on its gujird against the northern robber? Has he ever remon^ 
strated with (^)urit Nesselrode in such a decided tone as to let 
that wily statesman know that should he tamper with the interests 
and liouour of England, Russia must abide the consecjueuccs ? 
Had he done so, perhaps he might not have been jiraised so 
liighly by th(! ('zar for the ex(adlont part {Ic beau role) In? has 
played in reference to the ’.rurkish cpiestion ; but lie would 
probably hav(? prevented Russia from embarking in the present 
war. 

Tlit^ first evidence we find of Russia following up its plan for 
the interruption of the commerce of the Danuhe, is in the beginning 
of RS.’b;. When Turkey surrendered the (diarge of that noble 
river, t!i(‘ (diariiiel averaged a depth of sixteen feet on the bar at 
tlu; Sulina mouth. In March, isgt;, the Times correspondent 
wuites tlial it had been reduced to eight. ‘Thus,’ he adds, ‘an 
‘ ini])(‘n(‘tral.)lo bar will be formed at tlie mouth of this river, and 
‘ Russia to lier iin])ortaiit possessions will add that of an ii’on gate 
‘between the Danuhe and the Euxinc.’ 'This barefaced attempt 
to injure lh(‘ (‘ommen?e of the world, in order to promote the 
gra8])ing scIkuucs ol’ the Czar, coupled with an attempt to extort 
toll ff’om all vessels entering the river, caused considerable excite- 
ment throughout England. Sevenil towns potiiioned Ihirlia- 
ment praying for ‘ jirotectiou' and resistaiutc to the ‘encroachments 
of Russia.’ Notice, was given in the House of Commons that an 
Addn‘ss to the King would be moved, praying for the entrance of a 
British squadron into the Black 8ea. It were vain to speculate now 
upon what ellect such a demonstration might have had in teaching 
Russia to beware how' far she went in awakening the hostility of 
England. Tiie cabinot of that day did not wish to go to war, 
and, therefore, it resisted the ixddrcss. Mr. Patrick Stewart, who 
introduced the motion, justified the demand for ‘protection,’ by 
proving the violation of natural rights, trerty stipulations, and 
solemn pledges ; he showed the infracjtion of ih.\ Treaiy of Vicuna, 
exposed the perfidious character of the Russian policy, and the 
alarming aspect of her projects. Lord Palmerston concurred in 
all that was said, but resisted the motion on the usual official 
ground. .As lor the alleged grievance, His Majesty’s Government 
‘had no* desire nor disposition to submit to aggression from tmy 
power.' The natural inference from such a declaration was, that 
they would not submit to. the quarantine, the tolls and otliex 
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oLstmclions devised by Russia to interrupt the free navipfation of 
the Dniiubc, Alas for those who rely upon the promises of 
Ministers ! So far as regarded the (piarautino uiiisaiiee, not a, 
word of remonstrance appears to have been forwai’ded IVorn tlie 
Foreit^ii Odico from that day to this, and as i'or tlio t(»ll which 
Russia levied upon vosseda entering the Danube, tlte follnwin^r 
statement from a Liverpool house, quoted by Mr. IJnpihart, will 
show what it was six years ago. 

‘ Liverj>ool, March, 1818. 

‘ In shipping goods to the Danube there are fees to b(' ])aid to t lie Rus- 
sian consul, ainotinting to ncarl}'^ 100/. per cargo. On each hale, or article, 
even though of metal, two .silver roubles are charged (tU. h/. to (Is. Sr/.) 
Then* ar(* other ex]jenses for seals, tin cases, and (‘xtra coverings, im- 
posed hy the Russian regulations, w'ithout which vessels would l)esent. 
to Odessa, and subjected to forty days’ quarantine ; interest of nioney 
thereby lost, perhaps a market for their sales, &c. The agent c(nn- 
plained bitterly of the extortion, but his London eorrcspoiuh nt advised 
him on no account to agitate the matter, as the clviei* liouse at Hueha- 
rcst had tried and had failed, and their vessel had been eonfiseated, 
without compensation. 1 have IxMm told that from the Amn'ivan,s (hia 
impost is not exacted.^ 

r 

The conduct of Russia with regard to the ohstructiou of the 
mouth of the Dnnuhe was fully exposed in a blue book puhli.*'iied 
only a few days before the breaking up of Jhirliament in 1 185:1. As 
Ministers were afraid of doing anything at that time which niighl 
tend to strengthen the public feeling against Russia, tln'V took 
can? to keep back the corrc-spondeiice on this subject hctw’ceu 
TiOrd Palmerston and Count hiesselrode till the House was 
about to break up. 'Jhe advocates of peace at any price must 
admit, on reading the diplomatic notes which pass(‘d Ian ween those; 
tWT) sint(;smen, that Ministpr.s acred prudently in withholding the 
publication of it till all danger of its provoking a pjirliamentary 
discus.'^ion had passed over, for certainly lluit coiTcs]K)n(](;nce 
aflbrds, as Lord J^yndljiirst remarked, wuth n'fercncc to it, ‘ a 
* striking instance of the shiiftiing — may I apply tlte word petti- 
‘ fogging to such illustrious personages? — the sliuHIing and men- 
‘ daeious policy of Russia, and a lively picture of the diplomatic? 

‘ skill and trickery of tlm court of St. ik;ter.sburg]i.’ Now the 
policy of the Earl of Alterdcen, who is held up to the special 
admiration of Manchester, a.s tlie only member of the cabinet who 
did not mislead the public regarding Russia, w'as to ke(?p on 
.snK)otii terms w'ilh St. Petershurgh ; seeing that if wm began to 
make complaints about mercantile grievances, like the one in 
qn^tioii, w e must either submit to see our remonstrances despised, 
or iaake up our minds to hack our diplomacy with somotliing more 
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than moral force. As he had resolved neither to p;o to war nor to 
take lip such a position as mij^ht render the declaration of war 
necessary, and as the hlmperor of Uussia must have known that 
such were the amiable sentiments of the I’romier, it was not 
difficult to foretell the result. Seeinpf tliat T^ord ( /larendon and 
the Efirl of Aberdeen still continued to assure the people of 
hhigland, notAvithstandiiiLC the secret correspondence which had 
taken place jihout tlui division of the ‘ sick man’s' property, that 
they had the most perfect ridianee upon the honour and friendly 
feoliii" of th(^ Enipei’or of ilussia, the latter very naturally 
fancied that Kngland would submit, after a little grumhlinf(, to 
his occupation of the Ih'incipnliLies. * But neither Nicholas nor 
the Ihirl (d‘ Aberdeen were cpii to prepared to find so much firmness 
and wisdom at ( ’oustanliiiople. Had it not been for that display 
of diploinati(‘ talent and military skill, which has done so mncli 
to el<?vat(^ tlu! (diaracier of 'rnrkcy in the eyes of the world, it is 
clear that Kussia would have gained her point. While her armies 
occupied .Moldavia and ^Viillacliia. her diplomatists, well su])plied 
will) sec.n.'t service money, would hav(^ been carrying on their 
intriyties with tli<3 hastw members of the Porte. Many fiery 
spe(.'ehes would hav(‘ been made in France and Kiif^land. Tlie 
prestij^e (»r liouis Napoleon wottld have been serionsly injured, 
and he left e(»uipletely at the mercy of the < 'Zar, who would have 
known how* to use him and his fine fleet, to keep Juii^dand in 
(dieek, Lord Aberdeen would probably have been driven from 
offici*, for havinj' ilisgraccd FiTigland by his weak diplomacy in 
the eyes of Fhirope, and he would have consoled hiinscdf with the 
refle(!tion that lie had saved the w'orld from the horrors of a 
general war. Mr. Cohdeii might possibly have found courage to 
republish liis llussian ])amphlcts, and to ask again as he did 
twenty years ago, ‘ Sujiposing llnssia and Austria to be in pos- 
^ session of the Turkish dominions .... who does not perceive 
* that it could not, for ages at least, add to the external poivcr of 
‘ either of these states if she were to gain possession of 'J’urkey 
‘ by force of arms ?’ And busy England, too much taken up with 
buying and selling, to find leisure suflieient to master foreign 
politics thoronghly, might possibly have come to the conclusion, 
after vainly trying to see its w-ay through the confusion produced 
by Russian diplomacy, that, perhaps, Mr. Cobden w'as right aft er all. 

Fortunately for the cause of civilization, the policy of the Earl 
of Aberdeen was not successful. The niandi of events went 
forward in a different direction from that which he had anticipated. 
France and England are now not only united in arms against 
Russian aggression, but have openly declared their determination 
to listen to no proposals for peace which are not based upon such 
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guarantees as are ' essential to secure the tranquillity of Europe 
from future disturbances.’ And now comes the question which 
Manchester, and the Free Trade party generally, ought seriously 
to consider before next session of Fariiament. What ‘ guarantees’ 
would they deem sufFicient to secure the permanent trauquillity 
of Europe V Taking the mere business view- of the maiter, as a 
question of profit and loss, they cannot but see that the way in 
which we have been dealing with Russia for the last quarter of a 
century has not worked well : that all our giving way to Ijer 
encroachments in various quarters of the globe, for the sake of 
peace, has not hindered ns from becoming involved in a very 
expensive war at last. Even were pear(? proelaimed at the end of 
the first campaign, wdiieh is highly improbable, Europe wtuild 
find, on making out her hill of costs against the Einpt.'ror of 
Russia, for loss and damage caused by his aggression upon 
Turkey, that 200,000,000/., at least, have been expeu<led, or lost 
by in, ury to trade, through Ids unbridh'd ambition. 

Homething must be (lone to prevent the overgrown Russian 
empire from inflieting so much loss upon its neighbours with 
impunity in future, or else we shall b(^ worse at the end of the 
war than we were when it began. Mr. Co^len’s specific would 
be Non-intervention. In Ids estimation the C/.nr was perl‘e(*tly 
justified in seeking to protect the Christian subjects of the 
Sultan. England Imd no business to interfere in the (juarrel, 
and, even if the dispute had ended di the seizing of Constan- 
tinople, there would have been no cause for either France oi‘ (iieat 
Erittun to complain. 

Jt may be thougfht by those W'ho take their opinions from 
the London newspapers, that we are attaching more importance 
to the sentiments of th(3 member for the VViist Riding than 
they dese^^e. But although the clubs of the West End have 
given up Mr. Cobdeu as an impracticable politician, and al- 
though lie has ceased for a time to he popular among the 
manufacturing <;]asses, it would ho a great ndstake to suppose 
that the i)ii 2 Lee-at-arnj-]jric€-j)arty is broken up. Though pru- 
dent enough to keep in the back-ground at present, the men of 
that party are more numerous than most people believe, and 
their latent influence may yet be found sufficiently pow'erful 
to give considerable aid to the Russian party in the cabmet, at a 
critical juncture. When the time comes for negotiating with 
tlie ('zar, as to the terms on wldidi the war may be brought 
to a conclusion, they will seize that opportunity to back what- 
proposals can be most easily carried, without reference to 
the pennanent security or the suhetantial interests o4? England, 
B-elieving, as they profess to do, that we have ourseives alone to 
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blame for the war in -which w(3 are engaged, they will not deem it 
requisite to demand any material guarantee for the (Jzar’s good 
behaviour in future, and, as they are opposed to all intervention 
in the affairs of other nations, except in the sliapc of peaceful 
remoDstraiiee, they are not likely to insist upon measures being 
taken for the security of the neighbouring states to llussia, seeing 
that any such arrangements might involve ms in war at some 
future period. 

The question of confidence in the Earl of Aberdeen and 
Mr. f 'ohden ri.*solves itself practically into a much larger one. 
If Russian aggrandizement is not dangerous to the security of 
Kttj'ojje, then ought those two statesmen to be duly honoured. 
Tlie I'vi niii'r, in reply to fiord Tiyndhurst, on tlio 10th of June, 
pniisc'd Russia foi' the forbearance it has exercised towards 
Turkey (luring the last twenty-live years, ami Mr. (Mbden 
recommends Ministers to patch up a peace with the (.'zar upon 
such terms as would enable him to manage the affairs of the 
‘ sick nian' in the same exeelhmt manner as lie has hitherto dune. 
On tlie otlier hand, if we believe with Lord JiVncllnirst that the 
extension of Russian influence throughout Europe would bo 
‘ till' greatest calamity which could befal tlu? world,' and that 
‘ every wai* in whi(.'h Turkey has been engaged with Russia 
' has emb'd in such a way that Russia has advanced step 
‘ by step to tlm aceomplishiiK'nt of her purpose, and now con- 
' sidcirs the victim witliin her grasp;' we must agree with him 
that, unless we d(3Stroy the Russian fleet in the IRaek Sea, 
and lily prostrate the fortifications of Sebastopol, wo leave 
Russia the power of most eflectually tyrannizing over Turkey ; 
that, aft(u‘ euconragiijg the Circassians to oppose themselves to 
Russia, we ought to seemre their independence; and that, in 
whatever negotiations may he carri(;d on with Russia, the mere 
verbal engagement of that power must not he accepted without a 
‘ material guarantee, — that ivS, a pledge or mortgage upon some- 
‘ thing so valuahlo that she would not like to risk the loss of it if 
‘ she violated her faith.’ To these conditions, Manchester, as the 
head-quarters of the Free Trade party, ought to add, that no peace 
will b(3 satisfiKJtory unless it guamntee the free navigation of the 
Danube and the Black Sea, and unless the Emperor of Russia 
shall he compelled to pay an adequate sum to Turkey and the 
Western Powers for having forced them to take up arms against 
his unjustifiable aggression. 

One of the most common arguments in favour of the laisseat 
jmre system with regard to the Eastern question is, that ‘ the 
‘ mission of the great Muscovite people is to cmlize the barbarian 
• tribes around them,’ and that we ought not t© allow our judgr* 
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ment to be swayed by sentimental appeals in favour of picturesque 
savage life. A thoroughly organized despotism, wo are told, 
like that of llussia, is a much more etiicient agent of civilization 
than the foehle, worn-out governments of the East. Of course, 
the Russians themselves are not backward in appropriating tho 
character and mission thus ascribed to them. In the Eiicyclo- 
pcedical Dktionnry, published at St. retershurgh, under the 
patronage of the Fiinperor, the celebrated Teutonic hero, Herman, 
or Arminius, who defeated the Roman legions, is described as 
^ an ignorant and ambitious barbarian,’ and tho writer proceeds, 
in the following passage, to show that Russia is treated quite as 
ungrat<d'iilly by the untamable savages of Circassia, as tho 
Romans were by those of ancient Germany : — 

‘That which appears to the modern Germans in Arminius to bo the 
acme of tho noblest patriotism and self-devotion, we Russians compre- 
hend much hett(T and with more exactness, eom{)elled as we are to 
enact the civilizing part of the Romans toward tho savages of Asia. 
We have witnessed ourselves many times tliat seeds of ciivilizatiou, 
reared up with great ditiiculty iu some savage ibreignor, have borne 
fruits entirely op})osite to those that were expected. Many a ( ’aucasian 
highlander, educated at St. Petersburg, like A^miniiKS, has ])asst?d at 
once from the pleasui’es of gilded drawing-rooms to the barbarous and 
predatory life of his fathers.’ 

What a melancholy confession of tlio impoicncc of Russian 
civilization to subdue the free spirit of the brave (hreassiuiis ! 
Even ‘the pleasures of gilded drawing-rooms’ have no 
charm for the ‘ savages of Asia.’ It is not quite fair, 
however, to speak of the inhabitants of Circassia as a nation 
of robbers. It is true that tho Russians have found them to 
be and implacable enemies, hut that is bcoaust^ tliey 

attempted to enslave under the shallow pn'tcnce of civilizing 
them. ‘ The history of Russia,’ as Lord Lyndhurst remarks, 

‘ from the first establishment of the empire, down to the present, 

‘ is a history of fraud, duplicity, and violence,’ and certainly of 
all the atrocities committed by the MuscoviUj ‘ agents of civiliza- 
tion,’ since they began their extensive mission, it would bo 
difficult to find anything to equal what is told of the ferocious 
manner in which the unscrupnions agents of tho Czar have 
carried out his relentless plans for the sulfjection, or, should that 
he impossible, the extermination of the (Jircassians. We have 
iKjither time nor inclination to enter upon the interminable 
history of the intrigue, protection and annexation, by which 
Russia has doubled her enormous territories since 1772, and 
by each successive advance from Moscow, has rendered her- 
self more and more dangerous to the cause of civilization in 
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luirope and Asia. A mere jj^lance, liowevor, at wliat slio has 
(lone* to Circassia, Avith a view to incorporate tliat small but 
indepondont state in the lUissinn system, may serve to test the 
truth of Mr. Colxleu's doctrine that tlie progress of llussia is 
favourable to commerce. 

About the time when Mr. Cobdon published his ])amphlot on 
FjiKjland, Ireland, and America, the Russian cabinet, linding that 
all its elforts to obtain possession of Circassia had been deleated 
by the determined resistance of tim brave mouiitaineei’s, resolved 
to try wluit ctfect a blockade would have in subduing it, by 
cutting off all supplies of arms and ammunition. Orders were 
accordingly issued to iiiterce])t all vessels trading to the Cireassian 
coast, f'or s(^veral years the bloekadi^ was maintained, but it 
proved no mon; elfi'ctiial than the previous plans of Russia,, and 
again the military authorities who were best acquainted with tlie 
CaiK.'usus Aveni consulted as to Avhat ought to he dotie. Two 
plans Av(‘n^ submitted to the Kmperor, one pacific, tlie other 
Avurlike. By the former it Avas proposed to try what offeet a mild 
system of trealmeul Avoiild have on the tempir of the Circassians, 
ueeompanied by the removal of all restrictions on eommeree. 
'Die siajond seheme breatlicd lire and slaughter against the whole 
of the population, and aauis uhiinateiy adopted. The idea of 
throwing open the ports of (breassia could not be entertained 
I’or a moini'iit, as that would have eiiahled the agents of England 
to find admission also, and nothing appears to have alarmed the 
C/.ar so much at that time us tlie intrusion of Englisli eorn- 
mendal travellers, who might liuA^o opened tlie eyes of ministers 
at home to the schemes and mamnuvres of Russia, in that distant 
region. The military jdari for the complete suhjugjilion of the 
country was therefore commenced, but altbough the commander 
who undertook tlie task pledged liimstdf to reduce tlie Avholo 
of Circassia within seven years, more than double that peimid had 
elapsed, previous to the breaking out of the Avar Avidi Turkey, 
without the Russians having ever succeeded in making themselves 
masters of more than a riarroAV slip of land along the shore, which 
they Averc only able to liold by having the command of the 
coast. In order to preserve even that small strip of territory, 
they had to build strong fortresses at intervals of about ten 
miles, and within these the Russians Avero strictly cooped up ns 
in so many military prisons. . When rations ran short, OAviug to 
the steamer with their usual supplies not arriAung in time, the 
half-starved garrison was obliged to sally forth Avith artillery, 
and make a foray upon the nearest village. To have ventured 
out, unless sufficiently armed, Avould have been to commit 
suicide, as the ‘ itngrateful ’ Circassians were always on the watcli 
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to cut off fray detachment of the ‘missionaries of civilization/ 
who came within reach of their guns. 

It is easy to imagine what the commercial relations of such a 
country would be under Russian protection. Captain Spencer, 
who visited that interesting region in lK8()-7, describes tlie in- 
habitants as on industrious people, disposed to (jomnierce and 
fiiendly intercourse with other nations ; possessed of muny virtues, 
and susceptible of die highest ci.dtivatioii and improvement. As 
the country is populous and abounds in valuable produce, we 
have no doiilit that a profitable trade would liavc been establislicd 
with thtau long ere this time, but lor the restrictive system 
established by Russia. A recent traveller, who visited Circassia 
since tlie forts along the coast were abandoned, gives a lively 
picture of the improved state of things since the marauders were 
driven away : — 

‘As the Russians had gun-boats cruising between the forts, of course 
the)^ dictated to the coasting tra<le, and held the whole coast in a 
grasp of iron. Custom-houses at Souchuin-Kaleh and other ]>rineipal 
points levi(‘d rapacious duties on all imports. 'I'lie '^IVcbi/.ond I'urks 
appear to have been the great promoters of barter and its acci>in]>ariy- 
ing civilization. All along the coast you a sprinkling of these 
Turks, who have adopted the Circassian drt*.ss, language, and a native 
wife : these settlers form the soli‘ sho])keepers and small traders. At 
present, now that the emtom-houae robber lurn ab«con(ied, one or two 
large Trebizond trading-boats, with gay red flags, may be seiai haubid 
up out of the reach of the surf, near each of the forts. Natives, be- 
striding wild-looking ponies, soon assemble, and toss on the ground 
compact goatskin package.s of corn. Their tall, sh(?epskiij caps, Jnng^ 
becartridged tunics, slung rifles, kt^pt in shaggy goatskin covers, with 
one large bright pistol stuck through tlie girdle, in th(‘ hollow of the 
back, strikingly contrast with the gaudy shabby cottons which form 
the Turk ish sailor’s scanty dress. The party squats down, the Turk tills 
and em])ties a wooden measure of salt, then hands it over to the Cir- 
cassian, who fills the same measure twice with corn. Such is the simple 
barter, wliich is, I believe, much on the increase since the flight of tlie 
Russians. Money is almost unknown, and is nearly useless on the 
coast ; salt and common white calico (universally 'called Americaiiie) 
are its representatives.’ 

Such is the Arcadian picture which that romantic coast pre- 
sented in the summer of 1854, ‘ now that the custom-house robber 
has absconded.* Does Manchester believe, as Mr. Cobden pro- 
fesses to do, that we should promote civilization and commerce by 
withdrawing the allied fleets from the Black Sea, and allowing the 
custom house robber to venture out of Sebastopol once more, in 
Older that he may hold the Circassian coast in ius * grai^ of iron,’ 
4s Re did before? Manchester ought to consider that aspect of 
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the Russian question before it be too late. Mr. Bright has told 
tlie men of' Maneliester that ‘ the time will oome when history 
‘will re(;f)rd what English treasure was expended, and what Kng- 
‘ lisli blood was shed, for an object in which England liad no real 
‘interest, and for an object, too, wdjich the very statesmen who 
‘advised it knew could not possibly succeed.’ This is a very 
gloomy prophecy, but prophets of evil are sadly addicted to that 
obsti nate wrongheaded ness which leads them to aid in the fulfil- 
ment oi‘ tlieir own discouraging vaticinations. Granting that 
Some of our ministers may have gone to war with Russia from 
motives less pure than those l)y which they profess to be guided, 
is that any reason why tlie great free trade party should bill to 
picct^s ? So long as we were at peace with Russia, and unwilling 
to risk going to war for tlie redress of commendal grievances, it 
miglit be the wisest eourse to submit silently to Russian enerotmh- 
inents. But- the case is altogether different no\v. Wliether we 
begati at llic right time or the wrong ; wliether we ought to have 
alltjwed Russia to make herself more dangci oiis before letting her 
know that w'e w^ould stand it no longer, are questions of no im- 
portance now. The war has fairly begun, and as France and 
Thigland e(|utilly agree in the sentiment, that ‘tlie age of conquests 
is ])ast,’ evi'ry means fuight to he employed by all sound patriots 
to turn the war to the best possible account for the good of 
bunianity. Take this question of (Jireassiaii independence, for 
example, wliich is only one small branch of Russian aggression. 
If we can ])ut an end to the perennial warfare carried on there, we 
not only open a new country to the commerce of tlic world, of 
wliich England will obtain its share, but wo enable the Emperor 
of Russia to save an enormous anjiiial expenditure of blood and 
treasure — twenty thousand men annually — which he can employ 
with immense advantage to himself and his subjects in some 
part of his thinly-peopled and ill-cultivated territories. 

If we wish to put an end to Russian encroachment in Asia, we 
must decide in favour of Circassian independence. Recent events 
have given an alarming importance to the position of 'Furkey on 
its Asiatic frontier. When the war began, the general belief was 
that the Turkish commander would, before this time, have been 
able to eff'oet a junction with Hchamyl, and that their combined 
forces would have been strong enough to drive the Russians 
beyond the Kuban. But the Sultan's onny in Asia has not been 
so well managed as the one on the Danube ; the result has been 
that the Russians have gained several victories. So long as the 
Czar has so much to do in the Baltic, on the Danube, and 
in the Black Sea, he can hardly be prepared to follow up any 
temporary success which his army may have obtained in Asia. 
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But tlic reverses of the Turks in that quarter ought to 
()])en the eyes of Mr. Gladstone to the commercial aspect of 
tlie Eastern war. It is only n few weeks siiu^o the Earl of 
Aberdeen, in his unfortunate reply to liord Lyndliurst, after 
denying that liussia had gnined any acquisition of Turkisli 
territory hy the Treaty of Adrianople, admitted that ‘ there were 
‘ three small posts in Asia taken, but not an iiicli of the Princi- 
^palities.’ Nowin that famous despatch of his, whiidi lie wrote in 
1S29, he described those ‘ small posts’ as ‘ commanding positions’ 
well calculated ‘ to rivet the fetters hy Avhich the Sultan is bound.* 
In anotlicr paragraph he says : ‘ '.riie cession of the Asiatic 
‘ fortresses, with their neighbouring districts, not only secures to 
‘ Bussia the uninterrupted occupation of the eastern coast of the 
* Black Sea, but places her in so commanding a position as to 
‘ control at pleasure the desiiny of Asia Minor.' And what does 
Mr. Gladstone suppose would b * the result to our commerce with 
Turkey, should liussia be allowed to move only a few miles 
beyond the point to which she was allowed to advaiua? by the 
disastrous 'rreaty of Adrianople? As he may not perhaps be 
fully aware of tlie danger wbieb lias long tbreatmied us in that 
quarter, we would reeonimcnd tin; followiiig ajiposite passege on 
tlie subiect, from tlie Progress and Present Poslihnt of lliisHta 
In the. East to bis most careful attention. 

‘ While the position occupied by liussia in European ^rui'key menace's 
(^nistaritinople and the Dardanelles, the attitude slu.^ lias assunnal in 
Asiatic Turkey menaces Armenia ; she has acquired jiossession of the 
mountain jiusscs that separate that ]m)vince IVoin (Jeorgia, and of the 
Ibrlresses that defend the Turkish Ironiier.’ 

'riius far the writer of that ahh' e.xposure of tlie designs of 
liussia, only corroborates wliat had been jnevioiisly stated (but 
not published) by the Earl of Aberdeen. Observe, liowevor, 
the startling significance of the following ]>assago at the present 
momcmt, though written eighteen years ago : — 

‘ By every movement she (Russia) threatens to interrupt the only 
line of communication hy which British manufactures, to the value of 
one million and a half sterling, are yearly carried tlirough Turkd|fato 
Persia. She has already advanced to ivilhin nine miles of this roflpilid 
to about ninety miles from Trebizond, the port from which it leads, 
'i'he course which she would pursue, were cither to be under her con^ 
trol, may he inferred from her commercial system generally ; from 
the fact that slie is our rival in the market of Persia, and that she has 
put a stop to the transit trade through Georgia, because it interfered 
with her extensive trade on the Caspian.* 

Mr. Oliphant, who visited the Russian shores of the Black Sea, 
itt ilie autumn of 18.02, directs attention to the same weak point 
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in the Sultan s dominions, and shows how much England is inte- 
rested in preventing any farther encroacliinent in that direction. 
After pointing out the object which Russia aims at, in seeking to 
subdue Circassia, he goes on to say that — 

‘A further result of Russian aggression in Eastern Turkey would be 
the severe blow which our commerce in the Black Sea would inevitably 
sustain by the annexation of the provinces of Kars and Erzoroum. The 
(Miormous trade now carried on by us through Trebizond is all the more 
jealously regarded by Russia, because the prohibitive system of the 
empire, and the inferior quality of her own productions, render her in- 
capable of eomyictiug with us in securing and maintaining the com- 
merce of the East. Should these provinces bo obtained, however, she 
will again attempt to monopolise that trade which wa.s thrown into 
our hands through the blind policy that has already closed the route 
through the Trans-Caucasian provinces.’ 

Looking at the question in this light, [Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Wilson will perhaps be able; to see that the ‘ thre(5 small posts 
in Asia,’ oi‘ which the Premier spoke so contemptuously, may 
possibly have (juilc as important a bearing n])()n the question of 
Russian ascendiiney in the East, as the oceupation of the Crimea, 
or the foitiHcations of Sebastopol. 

'riiose politicians who are at a l(»ss to explain why Prussia 
should allow herself to be dragged at the heels of the Czar, 
w’itliout the slightest attempt to escape from so ignoble a 
position, may perhaps find a solution of the mystery in that 
Laiikering after a portion of the trade with Asia wdiieh certain 
promoters of tljo Zollvereiu are blown to entertain, and which 
iJkjv hope to gratify by some means or other, through the instru- 
mentality of Russia. Plausible as tlie professed objects of that 
great commercial confederation wxre, we entirely agree with 
Mr. .Porter, in his Proyress of the Nation, that ‘ political views, 

* extending beyond the interests of the present day, and tending 
‘ to the aggrandizement of Prussia, have been the real incentives 

* to the scheme.’ How w^ell it has already worked unvards that 
en^, those best acquainted with Gcnnan politics can tell. But 
w^ave hitherto seen merely the foundatiou of the grand scheme 
by which Russianised Gennany hopes to undermine the com- 
mercial supremacy of England. The following extract from a 
semi-oificial work, which appeared some years ago in one of the 
Russianised Gennan states, will give some notion of the cunning 
politico -commercial scheme by which the Czai* seeks to win tlie 
support of the mercantile class. 

‘ England, which turns all Asia into a source of profit, supplying, by 
means of Smyrna, Trebizond, and the Persian Gulf, the markets of Asiatic 
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Turkov, Persia, and the neighbouring countries, now seeks to extend 
her China trade, even to the Northern coast of that empire ; while for 
the longer passage of the Indian Sea she substitute's the Euphrates, or 
a railroad across the Isthmus ol' Suez. In opposition to this, Jlussia 
will not fail to take advantage of every fa-cility presvntedhg her posilioti, 
and the eademion of her dominion in Asia. But the most effectual 
means is, to open a passage to Oerman commerce, so as, conjointly, to 
reap the harvest of British commerce, which contributes nothing to the 
Russian transit and carr^ring trade. By handing it over to (Tcrmany, 
its own transit and carrying trade would be much benefited, and the 
means an? in lier hands by the navigation ol'the Danube, in connexion, 
with Trebizond. 

‘ It is clear that, to obtain this end, there must take place a de- 
creas<‘ of mutual duties between Prussia and Russia. Jiussia will iind 
an e(piiYalent in the produce of its Trans-(-aucasian provinces, ])arti- 
(adarly silk and cotton ; and in the increasing demand lor the produce 
of these countries it will find the surest nu'uns for a. more ra])id deve- 
lopment of its production and its power. The Riis.sia,u land trade will 
rival the sea trade oiil}^ in so far as it can offer Europ(‘an goods cheuj)er 
in the Asiatic market ; and the more active the intercours*' uj^on the 
whole line of transport, the more economical will he the exchanges. 
The time is c?ome which invites to this concuricnt enterprise, and a 
series of favourable iwents promise rapid results. These are, tin* ex- 
tension and strengthening of the Russian dominion on the Black Sea ; 
the ac'quisition of the Eastern ports of the siune sea, conlirmed by the 
peace of 1829 ; the decided de]>endonce of the IVrsian em)>ire ; the (.?x- 
cliLsive navigation of the Caspian; the recent ly-ott’eeted cc)m])lete sub- 
jection of the Caucasian tribes ; and, finally, the ext(‘nsion of the 
Ru.ssian dominion, wdiich, within these few’ years, has spread its frontiers 
eastward from the Caspian, and nearer to the British possessions in the 
Eiist Indies, 2H0 leagues. 

The re-establishment of that ancient channel of commerce through 
the Black Bea, and in connexion with the Danube, would give to 
Europe' the important advantage, in its intercourse, of entire indejieud- 
ence ol’the naval powers. Should ever tlm time again return in which 
Great Britain shall rule the ocean, and enact a maritime law, dictated 
by regard to her own exclusive advantage, the Black Sea at least will 
be closed to her, and commerce witli that division of the globe will not 
only remain undisturbed, but furnish us in great abundance with all 
the produce she can offer us herself, or prevent us by a blockade from 
occurring.’ 

Whether Russia would, unless at some very criticsal juncture 
like the present, grant tliat firee passage to German commerce, 
which is thus held out as a bait to German political subserviency, 
may l)e questioned. Be that as it may, however, tlie object 
of the Czar is served for the time, if he can thereby lead any 
portion of the Oerman people to surrender nil freedom of poli- 
wetioTi, and all interest in the progress of civilization, for 
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the prospect of obtaiTiing ii hotter market for their mjimifae- 
tures. Mr. (>)h(len would no doubt toll tlunn that extension of 
commerce is tlie first tiling they ought to care for, and, if any 
scheme which may he devised to promote tliat extension should 
appear likely lo work in favour of Hussian ascendancy in the 
East, that should he deemed an advantage rather than a drawback. 

But we trust we have said enough to convince the Free 
Tnale Party that, however grateful tla'y may feel — and c«r- 
tainly oug/U to feel — towards ^Mr. Cobden for tlie great ser- 
vices he has rendered to the cause of commercial ireedoni, 
he is utterly unworthy of credit when he attempts to give 
tlicm advice on the Eastern question. We have sliown that, 
from lirst to hist,, the statistics and arguments by which he has 
sought to persuade them that England’s wisest policy would be 
to let Russia ilo as she pleases, liave been either distorted oi* 
lall actions. What course he and his Iriends may take during the 
next session of Parhament is probably iriorc than he or they can 
tell. Meanwhile, tlie liberal eonstitueiieies of i\Iunchester, Leeds, 
Birminghani, liiverjjool, Glasgow, and otlnsr large towns, ought 
not to deem it enough to say that they have the most perfect 
rcliam o upon the wisdom and integrity of Ministers. The 
natural tendency of every Government, whatever its creed or 
proiessions may h(\ is to grasp at the easiest way of settling any 
diliicult y, wliellier at home or abroad. The history of our foreign 
di[)l<miacy for tin; last forty years is little calculated to strengthen 
coulidence in the Foreign Office, wdien left to its owm wjiy of 
miuiaging the albdrs of the nation. Ho long as every petty despot 
to the- soutli of St. l\‘tershurgh had the great bully of that capital 
to hill back upon, there could be no ht?allhy hrcatliing time for 
society in Europe. Pleas for the Czar are only disguised picas 
for despotism in politics, for high tarifi's in trade, for the 
grossest corruption in morals, luid for the most besotting super- 
stitions under the name of religion. 
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AiiT. VII. — (1.) The English Humourkis of the Eighteenth Cen^ 
tury. A Series of Lccttires. By W. M. Tiiackebay. Lon- 
don : Smith, Elder, & Co., 1853. 

(2.) The Life of Swift. By Sir Walteu Scott. Edinhurgh : 
Cadell, is iS. 


In dividing the history of English literature into periods, it is 
customary to take the interval between the year 1688 and the 
year 1727 as constituting one of those periods. This interval 
includes the reigns of William III., Anne, and George I. If 
we do not bind ourselves too precisely to the year 1727 as closing 
the period, the division is proper enough. There are character- 
istics about the time thus marked out, which distinguish it 
from previous and fr6m subsequent portions of our literary 
history. Dryden, Locke, and some other notabilities of the 
Restoration, lived into this period, and may be leg^irded as 
partly belonging to it ; but the names mqi>e peculiarly repre- 
senting it are those of Swift, Burnet, Addison, Steele, Pope, 
Shaftesbury, Gay, Arbuthnot, Atterbury, Prior, Parnell, Boling- 
broke, Congreve, Vanlirugh, Farquhar, Rowe, Defoe, and C fibber. 
The names in this cluster disperse themselves over the three 
reigns which tiio period includes, some of them having already 
been known as early as the accession of William, while others 
survived the first George, and continued to add to their (‘ohLrity 
during the reign of his successor; but the most brilliant portion 
of the period was from 1702 to 1714 or thereby, when Queen 
Anne was on the throne. Hence the name of ‘ wits of Queen 
Anne's reigu,' commonly applied to the writers of the whole 
period. 

A wliile ago this used to be spoken of as the golden or 
Augustan age of English literature. We do not talk in that 
manner now. We feel that when we get among the authors of 
the times of Queen Anne and the first George, we are among 
very pleiisant and very clever men, but by no means among 
giants. In coming down to this period from those going before 
it, we have an immediate sensation of having left the region of 
‘greatness' behind us. We still find plenty of good writing, 
characterized by certain qualities of trimness, artificial grace, 
and the like, to a degree not before attained ; here and there 
also, we discern something like real power and strength, breaking 
through the prevailing element ; but, on the whole, there is an 
ahfenoe of what, except by a compromise of language, could be 
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called ‘great/ It is the same whether we regard largeness 
of imaginative faculty, loftiness of moral spirit, or vigour of 
speculative capacity, as principally concern(?id in imparting the 
character of ‘ greatness' to literature. What of genius in the 
ideal survived the seventeenth century in England, contented 
itself with nice little imaginations of scenes and circumstances 
connected wdth the artificial life of the time ; the moral (piality 
most in repute was kindliness or courtesy ; and speculation did 
not go beyond that point where thought retains the form either 
of ordinary good sense, (jr of keen momentary wit. No sooner, 
in fact, do we pass the time of Milton, than we feel that we have 
done with the sublimities. A kind of lumbering largeness does 
remain in the intellectual gait of Dry den and his contemporaries, 
as if the age still wore the armour of the old literary forms, 
though not at home in it ; but in Popes days, even the 
affetdation of the ‘ great' had ceased. Not slowly to build up a 
grand poem of continuous ideal fiction, not (piietly and at 
leisur<.> to weave forth tissues of fantastic imagery, not per- 
severingly and laboriously to prosecute one track of speculation 
and bring it to a close, not earnestly and courageously to tlirow 
one’s wliole soul into a work of moral agitation and reform, was 
now what was regarded as natural in literature. On the 
contrary, he was a wit or a literary man, who, living in the 
midst of the social bustle, or on the skirts of it, could throw 
fortii, in the easiest manner, little essays, .squibs, and jeux 
d' esprit, pertinent to the rapid occasions of the liour, and never 
tasking the mind too long or too much. This was the time 
when that great distinction between Whiggisrn and Toryism, 
which, for a ceutury-and-a-half has existed in Great Britain as a 
kind of permanent social condition, affecting the intellectual 
activity of all natives from the moment of their birth, first began 
to be practically operative. It has, on the whole, been a 
wretched thing for the mind of England to have had this 
necessity of being either a Whig or a Tory put so prominently 
before it. Perhaps, in all times, some similar necessity of taking 
one side or the other in some current form of controversy has 
afflicted the leading minds, and tormented the more genial 
among them ; but we question if ever in this country in previous 
times there was a form of controversy, so little to be identified, 
ill real reason, with the one only true controversy between good 
and evil, and so capable, therefore, of breeding confusion and 
mischief, when so identified in practice, as this poor controversy 
of Whig and Tory which came in with the Revolution. To be 
called upon to be either a Puritan or a Cavalier — ^there was 
some possibility of complying with tlwi call, and still leading a 
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tolerably free and large intellectual life ; tbongb possibly it was 
one cause of the rich mental development of the Elizabethan 
epoch that the men of that time were exempt from any personal 
obligation of attending even to this distinction. Bnt, to be 
called upon to be either a Whig or a Tory — why, how on earth 
can one retain any of the larger humanities about him, if society 
is to hold him by the neck between two stools such as these, 
pointing alternately to the one and to the other, and incessantly 
asking him on which of the two he moans to sit ? Into a mind 
trained to regard adhesiveness to one or other of these stools as 
the first rule of duty or of prudence, what thoughts of any liigh 
interest can find their way? Or, if an}’' such do find their way, 
how are tliey to be adjusted to so mean a mlc ? Nowadays, 
our higlier spirits solve tlie difficulty by kicking both stools 
down, and plainly telling society that they vill not biiul them- 
stdves to sit on either, or even on hoth put together. H(mce 
partly, it is that, in recent times, we have bad renewed specimens 
of the *great^ or 'sublime’ in literature — the poetry, for example, 
of a B 3 Ton, a Wordsworth, or a Tennyson. But., in tlie interval 
between 1()88 and 1727, there was not ojie wt alive vhorn 
society let off from the necessity of being, and declaring himself, 
either a Whig or a Tory. Constitutionally, and by circumstances, 
Pope was the man who could have most easily obtained the 
exemption ; but oven Pope professed himself a Tor}\ Addison 
and Steele were Whigs. In short, every literary man was 
bound, by ‘the strongest of all motives, to keep in view, as a 
permanent fact qualifying liis literary undertakings, the dis- 
tinction between Whiggisrn and Toryism, and to give to at least 
a considerable part of his writings the character of pamphlets or 
essays in the service of his party. To minister hy the pen to the 
occasions of Whiggisrn and Toryism was, therefore, the main 
business of the wits both in prose and in verse. Out of these 
occasions of ministration there of course arose personal quarrels, 
and these funiished fresh opportunities to the men of letters. 
Critics of previous writings could be satirized and lampooned, 
and thus the circle of subjects was widened. Moreover, there 
was abundant matter, capable of Ijeing treated consistently with 
either Whiggisrn or Toryism, in the social foibles and peculiaritiee 
of the day, as we see in the Toiler and the Spectator. Nor 
could a genial mind like that of Steele, a man of taste and fine 
thought like Addison, and an intellect so keen, exquisite, and 
sensitive as that of Pope, fail to variegate and surround all the 
duller and harder literature thus called intobeing, with mor^ luting 
touches of the humourous, the fanciful, the sweet, the impassioned, 
the meditative, and the ideal. Thus from one was obtained the cha* 
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racter of a Sir Ror^er de Goverley, from another a Viswn of Mirza, 
and from the third a Wiiulscyr Forest, an Fj pintle of Heloine, and 
much else that delights us still. After all, however, it remains 
tnie that the period of English literature now in question, what- 
ever admirable characteristics it ma}^ possess, exhibits a remark- 
able deficiency of what, with recollections of former periods to 
guide us in our use of epithets, we should call great or sublime. 

With the single exception of Pope, and excepting him only 
out of deference to his peculiar position as the poet or metrical 
artist of liis day, the greatest name in the history of English 
literature (hiring the early part of last century is that of Swift. 
In certain fine and deep qualities, Addison and Steele and 
perhajis Eanpihar excelled him, just as in the succeeding 
generation (loldsmith liad a finer vein of genius than was to be 
found in Johnson with all his massiveness ; but in natural brawn 
and strength, in original energy and force and imperiousness of 
brain, he excelled them all It wii.s about the year 1702, when 
he was already thirty-five years of age, that this strangest 
sp(:‘cimen of an Irislirnan, or of an Englishman born in Ireland, 
first attracted attention in London literary circles. The scene of 
his first appearanc<:‘ was Button s coffee-house ; the witnesses 
were Addison, Ambrose Philips, and other wits, belonging to 
Addison s little senate, who used to assemble there. 

‘ They liad for several successive days observed a strange clergyman 
conic into the coffee-house, who seemed utterly unacquainted with any 
of those who fre(|uent(;d it, and whose custom it was to lay his hat 
down on a table, and walk backward and forward at a good pace for 
half an hour or an hour, without speaking to any mortal, or seeming 
in the least to attend to anything that was going forward there. He 
then used to taki^ up his hat, pay his money at the bar, and walk 
away without opening his lips. After liaving observed this singular 
lK?haviour for some time, they concluded him to he out of his senses ; 
and the name that he went by among them, was that of ‘ the mad 
parson.’ This made them more than usually attentive to his motions ; 
and one evening, as Mr. Addison and the rest were observing him, 
they saw him east his eyes several times on a gentleman in boots, who 
seemed to bo just come out of the country, and at last advance 
towards him as intending to address him. They were all eager to 
hear what this dumb mad parson had to say, and immediately quitted 
their seats to get near him. Swift went up to the country gentleman, 
and in a very abrupt manner, without any previous salute, asked him, 
‘ Pray, sir, do you remember any good weather in the world?’ The 
country gentleman, after staring a little at the singularity of his 
xnawner, and the oddity of the question, answered, ‘ Yes, sir ; I thank 
God I remember a great deal of good weather in my time.’ * That is 
mone,’ said Swift, ‘ than I can say ; 1 never remember any weather 
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that was not too hot or too cold, too wet or too dry ; hut however 
Cxod Almighty contrives it, at the end of the yetir ’tis all very well.’ 
Upon saying this, he took up his hat, and without uttering a syllable 
more, or taking the least notice of any one, walked out ot‘ the 
coflee-house ; leaving all those w lio had been sj>ectators of this odd 
scene staring after him, and still more cordirmed in the oj)inion of 
his being mad.’ — Dr. Sheridan'’ s Life of Swift ^ {juofed in Scott'n Life. 

If the company j^resent Lad had sufficient means of infor- 
mation, they would liave found that the mad pjarson with the 
harsh swarthy features, and eyes ‘azure as the heavens,' whose 
oddities thus amused them, was Jonathan Swift, then clergyman 
of Laracor, a rural parish in the diocese of Meath in Ireland. 
They would have found that he was an Irishman by birth 
though of pure English descent ; that he could trace a relation- 
ship to Dryden ; that, being bom after his lather s death, he 
had been educated, at the expense of his relatives, at Trinity 
College, Dublin ; that, leaving Ireland in his twenty-second 
year, and with but a sorry character from the College authorities, 
he had been received as a humble dependent into the family of 
Sir William Temple, at Sheen and Moorpark, near London, that 
courtly whig and ex-ambassador being dist^itly connected with 
his mother s family ; that here, while acting as Sir Williams’s 
secretary, amanuensis, librarian, and what not, he had begun to 
write verses and other trifles, some of which he had shown to 
Dryden, who had told him in reply that they were sad stulh and 
that he w^ould never be a poet ; that still, being of a restless 
ambitious temper, he had not given up hopes of obhiining 
introduction into public employment in England through Sir 
William Temple's influence ; that, at length, at the age of 
twenty-eight, despairing of anything better, ho had quairelled 
with Sir William, returned to Ireland, taken priest's orders, and 
settled in a living ; that again, disgusted with Ireland and his 
prospects in that country, he had come back to Moorpark and 
resided there till 1 699, when Sir William’s death had obliged 
liim finally to return to Ireland, and accept, first, a chaplaincy 
to Lord Justice Berkeley, and then his present living in the 
diocese of Meath. If curious about the personal habits of this 
restless Irish parson, they might have found that he had already 
won the reputation of an eccentric in his own parish and district ; 
performing his parochial duties when at home, with scrupulous 
care, yet by his language and manners often shocking all ideas of 
clerical decorum, and begetting a doubt as to his sincerity in the 
rejigion he professed ; boisterous, fierce, overbearing^ and insulting 
to ml about him, yet often doing acts of real kindness; exact 
and economical in his management of money to the verge of 
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actual parsimony, yet, on occasion, spending his money freely 
and never without pensioners living on his bounty. They would 
have found that he was habitually irritable, and that he was 
subject to a recurring giddiness of the head, or vertigo, which he 
had brought on, as he thought himself, by a surfeit of fruit 
while staying with Sir William Temple, at Shetm. And, what 
might have been the best bit of gossip of all, they would have found 
that, though unmarried, and entertaining a most unaccountable 
and violent aversion to the very idea of marriage, he had taken 
over to reside with him, or close to his neighbourhood, in Ireland, 
a certain young and beautiful girl named Hester Johnson, with 
whom he had formed an acquaintance in Sir William Temple's 
house, where she had been brought up, and where, though she 
passed as a daughter of Sir William s steward, she was believed 
to be, in reality, a natural daughter of Sir William himself 
They would have found that his relations to this girl, whom he 
had himself educated from her childhood at Sheen and Moor- 
park, were of a very singular and puzzling kind ; that, on the 
one hand, she was devotedly attached to him, and, on the other, 
he cherislied a passionate affection for her, wrote and spoke of 
her as his ‘ Stella/ and liked always to have her near him ; yet 
that a marriage between them seemed not to be thought of by 
cither ; and that, in order to have her near him without giving 
rise to scajidal, he had taken the precaution to bring over an 
elderly maiden lady, called Mrs, Dingley, to reside with her as 
a companion, and was most careful to be in her society only when 
this Mrs. Dingley was present. 

There was mystery and romance enough, therefore, about the 
wild, black-browed Irish parson, who attracted the regards of 
the wits in Button’s coffee-house. What had brought him 
there ? That was partly a mystery, too ; but the mystery would 
have been pretty well solved if it had been known that, uncouth- 
looking clerical lout as he was, he was an author like the^rest of 
them, having just written a political pamphlet which was making 
or was to make a good deal of noise in the world, and having at 
that moment in his pocket at least one other piece which he was 
about to publish. The political pamphlet was an Essay on the 
Civil Discords in Athens and jRomc, having an obvious bearing 
on certain dissensions then threatening to break up the Whig 
party in Great Britain. It was received as a vigorous piece of 
writing on the ministerial side, and was ascribed by some to 
Lord Somers, and by others to Burnet. Swift had come over to 
claim it, and to see what it and his former connexion with 
Temple could do for him among the leading Whigs. For, the 
truth was, an ambition equal to his consciousness of power 
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gnawed at the heart of this furious and gifted man, whom a per- 
verse late had flung away into an obscure vicarage on the wrong 
side ot the channel. His books, his garden, his canal with its 
willows at Laracor; his dearly-beloved Roger Ooxe, and the 
other perplexed and admiring parishioners of Laracor over whom 
he domineered ; his clerical colleagues in the neighbourhood ; 
and even the society of Stella, the wittiest and ]>est of her sex, 
whom he loved better than any other creature on eartli — ail 
these were insufficient to c)ccupy the cra\dng void in his mind. 
He hated Ireland, and regarded his lot there as one of Ijanish- 
ment ; he longed to be in London and struggling in tlie centre 
of whatever was going on. About the date of his ap]H>intinent 
to the living ot Laracor he had lost the rich deanery of Derry, 
which Lord Berkeley had meant to give him, in consequence of 
a notion on the part of the bishop of the dioc^ese that he was a 
restless, ingenious young man, who, instead of residing, would be 
* oteniaily flying backwards and forwards to Ijondon.’ The 
bishop 8 perception of ‘his character was just. At or about the 
very time that the wits at Button’s saw him stalking up and 
down in the coffee-house, the priest of Laracor was ilitroducing 
himselt to Somc^rs, Halifax, Simderland, affd others, and stating 
the terms on w'hich lie would support the Whigs with his pen. 
Even then, it seems, he took high ground and let It be known 
that he was no mere hireling. The following, written at a much 
later period, is his own explanation of the nature and limits of 
his W higgism, at the time when he first offered the W' higs his 
services : — 

‘ It was then (1701-2) I hc*gan to trouble myself with tlie dif- 
fenmoes between the principles of AVhig and Tory ; having formerly 
employed myself in other, and, I think, much better sjieeulations. I 
talked often njion this subject with Lord Somers ; told him that, 
having iKien long conversant with the Orc?ek and Latin authors, and 
tbertdqre a lover of lilierty, I found myself much inclined to lie what 
they call a Whig in politics ; and that, besides, J thought it iinpos- 
sible, u}Xin any other principles, to defend or subniit to tiie Revolution ; 
but, as to religion, 1 coni'essed myself to be a higli -church man, and 
that I could not conceive how any one, who wore the habit of a 
clergyman, (jould be otlierwise : that 1 had olwserved very well with 
what insolence and haughtiness some lords of the high-cliurch pai’ty 
tre ated not only their own chaplains, but all other clergymen whatso- 
ever, and thought this was suflidently recompensed by their jirofes- 
wons of zeal to the church ; that I had likewise observed how the 
Whig lords took a direct contrary measure, treated the persons of par- 
feilar clergyraen with particular courtesy, but shciwecl much contempt 
and ill-will for the ord^ in general: that^l knew it waa necessary for 
^iwr^ party to isadse* their bottom as wide as they could, by taking all 
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(lcnoTnii\atioiis of Protestaiits to lx? roombors of their body : that 1 
would not enter into the nnitual reproaelies made by the violent men 
on either side : but that, the connivanct; or eneouraj^einent given by 
the Whigs to those writers of pamphlets who relitMded upon the whole 
body of* the clergy, without any exception, w’ould unite tlie church to 
one man to oppose them ; and that I doubted his lordsliip's IrieiidB 
did not consider the consequences of this,’ 

Even wdth those limitations, the assistance of so energetic a 
man as the parson of Laracor was doubtless welcome to the 
Whigs. His former connexion with the stately old llevolutioii 
Whig, Sir William Temple, may have pepared the way for 
him, as it had already been the means of making him known in 
some aristficratic families. But there was evidence in his per- 
sonal bearing and his wTitings that he w'as not a man to be 
neglected. And if there had bc'on any doubt on the subject on 
bis first presentation of himself to ministers, the publication of 
bis Bdtfle of the Boohs and bis Tale of <i Tvh in 1703 and 1704 
would li.'ive set it overwhelmingly at rest. The author of these 
works 6111(1 though they were anonymous, they were at once re- 
ferri'd to Swift) could not hut be acknowledgecl as the first prose 
satirist and one of the most fonnidabJe writers of the age. On 
his subserpient visits to Button’s, therefore — and they were fre- 
quent enough ; for, as the Bishop of Derry had foreseen, he was 
often an absentee from his parish — the mad Irish parson was no 
longer a stranger to the company. Addison, Steele, Tickell, 
Philips, and the other Whig wits came to know him well and to 
feel his weight among them in their daily convivial meetings. 
‘ To Dr. Jonathan Swift, the most a^eeable companion, the 
truest friend, and the greatest genius of the age,’ was the inscrip- 
tion written by Addison on a copy of his Travels presentfjd to 
Swift; and it shows what opinion Addison and those about 
him had formed of the author of the Tale, of a Tub. 

Thus, passing and rcpaasing between Laracor and London, now 
lording it over his Irish parishioners, and now filling the literaiy 
and li^hig haunts of the great metropolis with the terror of his 
merciless wit and talk behind his back of ids eccentricities and 
rude manners. Swift spent the interval between 1702 and 1710, 
or between his thirty-sixth and his forty-fourth year. His 
position as a High-Church Whig, however, was an anomalous 
one. In the first place, it was ^fficult to see how such a man 
could honestly be in the Church at all. Peojde were by no 
means strict, in those days, in their notions of the clerical cha- 
racter ; but the Tale of a Tub was a strong dose even then to 
have come from a clergyman. If Voltaire afterwards recom- 
mended the book as a masterly satire against religion in general. 
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it cannot be wondered at that an outcry arose among Swift's 
contemporaries respecting the profanity of the book. It is true 
Peter and Jack, as the representatives of Popery and Presby- 
terianism, came in for the greatest share of the author’s scur- 
rility ; and Martin, as the representative of the Church of Eng- 
land, was left with the honours of the story : but the whole 
structure and spirit of the story, to sfiy nothing of the oaths and 
other irreverences mingled with its language, vras well calculated 
to shock the more serious even of Martin’s followers, who could 
not but see that rank infidelity alone would be a gainer by the 
book. Accordingly, despite of all that Swift could after-vvards 
do, the fact that he had written this book left a public doubt as 
to his Christianity. It is quite possible, however, that, with a 
very questionable kind of belief in Christianity, he may have 
been a conscientious High Churchman, zealous for the social 
defence and aggrandisement of the ecclesiastical institution 
with which he was connected. Whatever that institution was 
originally larsed upon,' it existed as part and parcel of the com- 
monwealth of England, rooted in the soil of men's liabits and 
interests, and intertwined with the whole system of social order ; 
and just as a Brahmin, lax enough in* his own speculative 
allegiance to the Brahminical faith, might still desire to maintain 
Brahminism as a vast pervading establishment in Hindostan, so 
might Swift, with a lieail and a head dubious enough respecting 
men’s eternal interest in the facts of tlie Judaean record, see a 
use notwithstanding in that fabric of bishoprics, deaneries, pre- 
bendarii‘s, parochial livings, and curacies, which ancient belief in 
those facts had first created and put together. This kind of 
respect for the Church Establishment is still very prevalent. It 
is a most excellent thing, it is thought by many, to have a 
cleanly, cultured, gentlemanly man invested with authority in 
every parish throughout the land, who can look after what is 
going on, fill up schedules, give advice, and take the lead in all 
parish business. That Swift’s faith in the Church included no 
more than this perception of its uses as a vast administrative and 
educational establishment, we will not take upon us to say. Mr. 
Thackeray, indeed, openly avows his opinion that Swift had no 
belief in the Ciiristian religion. “ Swift’s," he says, “ was a 
reverent, was a pious spirit — he could love and could pray but 
such religion as he had, Mr. Thackeray hints, was a kind of mad, 
despairing Deism, and had nothing of Christianity in it. Hence, 
“ having put that cassock on, it poisoned him ; he was strangled 
dn his hands." The question thus broached as to the nature of 
Swift’s religion is too deep to be discussed here. Though we 
would not exactly say, with Mr. Thackeray, that Swift's was a 
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reverent' and * pious' spirit, there are, as he phrases it, 
breakings out of ‘the stars of religion and love' shining in the 
serene blue through ‘ the driving clouds and the maddened hur- 
ricane of Swift's life and this, though vague, is about all that 
we have warrant for saying. As to the zeal of his Churchman- 
ship, however, there is no doubt at all. There was not a man in 
the British realms more pugnacious in the interests of his order, 
more resolute in defending the prerogatives of the Church of 
England against Dissenters and others desirous of limiting them, 
or more anxious to elevate the social position and intellectual 
character of the clergy, than the author of the Tale of a Tub. 
No veteran commander of a regiment could have had more of the 
military than the parson of Laracor had of the ecclesiastical esprit 
de corps ; and, indeed, Swift’s known dislike to the militaiy may 
b(^ best explained as the natural jealousy of the surplice at the 
larger consideration accorded by society to the scarlet coat. 
Almost all Swifts writings between 1702 and 1710 are assertions 
of his High Church sentiments and vindications of the Establish- 
ment against its assailants. Thus, in 1708 came forth his Letter 
on the Sacramental Test, a hot. High Church and «anti-Dissenter 
pamphlet ; and this was followed in the same year by his Senti- 
ments of a Church of England Mail with respect to lieligion 
and Government, and, l)y his ironical argument, aimed at Free- 
thinkers and latitudinarians, entitled lieasons against Aholish- 
ing Ghrlstmnity. In 1709 he published a graver pamphlet, 
under the name of a Project for the Advancement of Meligion, 
in which he urged certain measures for the reform of public 
morals and the strengthening of the Establishment, recom- 
mending in particular a scheme of Church-extension. Thus, with 
all his readiness to help the Whigs politically, Swift was cer- 
tainly faithful to his High-Church principles. But, as we have 
said, a High Church Whig was an anomaly which the Whigs 
refused to comprehend, Latitudinarians, Low Churchmen, and 
Dissenters did not know what to make of a Whiggism in state- 
politics which was conjoined with the strongest form of eccle- 
siastical Toryism. Hence, despite of all his ability. Swift was 
not a man that the Whigs could patronise and prefer. They 
were willing to have the benefit of his assistance, but their 
favours were reserved for men more wholly their own. Various 
things were, indeed, talked of for Swift — the secretaryship to 
the proposed embassy of Lord Berkeley to Vienna, a prebendary 
of Westminster, the ofiEice of historiographer-royal, nay, even 
a bishopric in the American colonies — but all came to nothing. 
Swift, at the age of forty-three, and certified by Addison as 
‘ the greatest genius of the age,' was still only an Irish parson, 
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with some or .£’400 a year. How strange if the plan of 

the Transatlantic bishopric had been carried out, and Swift had 
settled in Virginia ! 

Meanwhile, though neglected by the English Whigs, Swift 
had risen to be a leader among the Irish clergy — a great man 
in their convocations and other ecclesiastical assemblies. The 
object which the Irish clergy then had at heart was to procure 
from the Govermiiont an extension to Ireland of a boon granted 
•several years before to the clergy of England — namely, the 
remission of the tax levied by the Crown on the revenues of tlie 
Church since tlie days of Henry VII L, in the shape of tenths 
and first-fruits. This remission, which would havtf amounted to 
about X’l 6,000 a year, tlie Whigs were not disposed to grant, 
the corresponding reinis.sion in the case of England not having 
been followed by the expected benefits. Archbishop King and 
the other prelates were glad to have Swift as their agent in this 
business ; and, accordingly, he was absent from Ireland for 
upwards of twelve months continuously in the years 1708 and 
1709. It was during this period that he set London in rf>ars of 
laughter by his famous Bickerstaffhoax, ij whicli he first pre- 
dicted the death of Partridge, the astrologer, at a. particular day 
and hour, and then nearly drove the wretched tradesman mad 
by declaring, when the time was come, that the prophecy hiul 
been fulfilled, and publishing a detailed account of tlie circum- 
stances. Out of this Bickerstalf hoax, and Swift s talk over it 
with Addison and Steele, arose the TaileTy prolific parent of so 
many other periodicals. 

The year 1710 was an important one in the life of Swift. In 
that year he came over to London, resolved in his own mind to 
have a settlement of accounts with the Whigs or to break with 
them for ever. Tlie Irish ecclesiastical busiiies.s of the tenths and 
first-fruits was still his pretext ; but he had many other arrears 
to introduce into the account. Accordingly, after some civil 
skirmishing with Somers, Halifax, and his other old friends, then 
just turned out of office, he openly transferred his allegiance to 
the new Tory administration of Harley and Bolingbroke. The 
4th of October, not ipiite a month after his arrival in London, 
was the date of his first interview with Harley ; and, from that 
day forward till the dissolution of Harley's administration by the 
death of Queen Anne in 1714, Swift's relations with Harley, St 
Jolm, and the other ministers, were more those of an mtimate 
friend and adviser than of a literary dependent How he dined 
almost daily with Harley or St John ; how he bullied them and 
made them beg his pardon when by chance they offi^ded him 
— either, as Harley once did, by offiering him a<£fly^poui^ note, 
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or, as St. J olm once did, by appearinj^ cold and abstracted when 
Swift was his guest at dinner ; how he obtained from them, not 
only the settlement of the Irish business, but almost ever3^hing 
else he asked ; how he used his influence to prevent Steele, 
Addison, Congreve, Rowe, and his other Whig literary friends, 
from suffering loss of office by the change in the state of politics, 
at the same time growing cooler in his private intercourse with 
Addison and poor Dick, and tending more to young Tory writers, 
such as Pope and Parnell; how, with Pope, Gay, Arbuthnot, 
Harley, «md 8t. J ohn, he formed the famous club of the Scrih- 
hrns brotherhood, for the satire of literary absurdities ; liow he 
wrote s(|uibs, pamphlets, and lampoons innumerable for the 
Tories and against the Whigs, and at one time actually edited a 
Tory ])aper called the Examiner : — all this is to be gathered, in 
most interesting detail, from his epistolary journal to Stella, in 
which he punctually kept her informed of all his doings during 
his long three years' absence. The following is a descrij)tion of 
him at the height of his court influence during this season of 
triumph, from the Whiggish, and therefore somewhat adverse 
pen of Bishop Ken net : — 

‘ Wljf'ii 1 came to the antechamber (at Court) to wait beforo prayers, 
Dr. Swil't was tlie principal man of talk and busine.ss, and acted as 
mastci* of r(‘cpiests. He was soliciting the Earl of Arran to speak to 
his hrotlier, tlie Diili(3 of Ormond, to get a eliaj>lain’s plaeo established 
in Ibc garrison of Iltdl for Mr. Piddes, a cl(?rgyinan in that neigh- 
boiirliood, who bad lately been in jail, and puldishcd sermons to pajr 
the fees. He was promising Mr. Thorold to undertake with my lord 
tn^asun*!- that, acn^ording to his ])etition, he should obtain a salary of 
])er annum as minister of the English church at Rotterdam. 
He stopped F. Ovvyrine, Estp, going in- with the red bag to the Queen, 
and told him aloud be had something to say to liim ffom my lord- 
treasurer. He talked with the son of Dr. Davenant, to be .scut abroad, 
and took out his poeket-book and WTote down several things as memo^ 
7 'anda, to do for him. He turned to the fire, and took out liis gold 
watch, and telling him the time of the day, complained it was very 
late. A gentleman said he w^as too fast. ‘ How can I help it,’ says 
the Doctor, ‘if the courtiers give me a watch that wonT go right ?’ 
Then he instimcted a young nobleman, that the best poet in England 
was Mr. Pope (a Papist), who had begun a translation of Homer into 
English verse, for which he must have them all subscribe; ‘for’ Says 
he, ‘ the author shall not begin to print till I have a thousand guineas 
for him.’ Lord-treasurer, after leaving the Queen, came through the 
room, beckoning Dr. Swift to follow him ; both went off just before 
prayers.* 

Jjet us see, by «. few pickings from the journal to Stella, in 
what manner the black^browed Irish viear, who was thus figuring 
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in the mornings at Court as the friend and confidant of Ministers, 
and almost as their domineering colleague, was writing home 
from his lodging in the evenings to the ‘ dear girls’ at Laracor. 

Dec. 3, 1710. ‘ Pshaw, I must be writing to those dear saucy hrats 
every night, w^hether I will or no, let me have what business I will, 
or come home ever so late, or be ever so sleepy ; but it is an old saying 
and a true one, ‘ Be you lords or be you eai’ls, you must write to 
naughty girls/ I w%'is to-day at Court, and saw Kaymond [an Irish 
friend] among the Beefeaters, staying to see the Queen : so I put him 
in a better stktion, made tw’o or three dozen bows, and went to (rhureh, 
and then to Court again to pick up a dinner, as 1 did with Sir .John 
Stanley, and then we \vent to visit Lord Mountjoy ; and just lel't him ; 
and ’tis near eleven at night, young w'omen, and methinks this letter 
conies very near to the bottom, &c., &e.’ 

Jan. 1, 1711. Morning. I wdsh my dearest pretty Dingley and Stella 
a happy new year, and health, and mirth, and good stomachs, and Frs 
company. Paith, 1 did not know how to wn-ite Fi\ .1 wonden d what 
was the matter; but now I remendier J always write P<{fr [by this 
combination of letters, or by the wwd PrcHto^ Swift desigiiatt‘s him- 
self in the .Tournal] * * Get the Exa^ninera and read them ; tin* hist 
nine or ten are full of reasons for the late chajigc', and of the abuse's ol‘ 
the last mitiistry ; and the great men assure me they are all tj’ue. 
They were written by their encouragement and direction. J must 
rise and go see Sir Andrew Fountain ; but jierhaps to-morrow J may 
answer M.D^s [Stella’s designation in the Journal] letter : so good 
morrow, my mistresses all, good morrow. 1 wish you both a inciTy 
new y(^ar ; roast beef, minced pies, ainl good strong beer ; and me a 
share of your good ebeer ; that I was there or you were liere ; and 
you’re a little saucy defir, &c., &c. 

Jan. 13, 1711. O faith, I had an ugly giddy fit last night in 
my chamber, and I have got a new box of pills to take, and 1 hope 
shall liave no more this good while. I would not tell you before, 
becau.se it would v(*-v you, little rogues ; but now' it is bett(U’. 1 dined 
to-day w'itb Lord Shelbuni, &c., &c. 

Jan. 1(), 1711. My service to Mrs. Stode and Walls. Has she a 
boy or a girl ? A girl, hmm !, and died in a week, liminm !, and w'as 
poor Stella forced to stand for godmothei’? — Let me know how ae- 
coimts stand, that you may have your money betimes. There’s four 
months for iny lod^ng, tliat must be thought on too. And zoo go 
dine wdth Manley, and lose your money, doo extravagant sluttikin ? 
But don’t fret. It will just be three weeks when 1 have the next 
letter, that is, to-rnorrow. Farew^ell, dearest beloved M. D., and love 
poor, poor Presto, who has not had one happy day, since he left 
you, as hope to be saved. 

March 7, 1711. I am w^eary of business and Ministers. I don’t 
go to a coffee-house twice a month. I am very regular in ^ing to 
slfiep before eleven — And so you say that Stella’s a pretty girl ; and 

she lx*, and methinks 1 see her just now, as handsome as the day’s 
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long. T)o you know wliat ? When I am writing in our language 
[a kind of baby-language of endearment used between him and Stella, 
and called ‘ the little language ’] I make uj) my mouth just as if I 
was speaking it. I caught myself at it just now * * Poor Stella, 
wont Dingley leave lier a little daylight to write to Presto ? Well, 
well, we’ll have daylight shortly, spite of her teeth ; and zoo must 
cly Zele, and Hole, and Helc aden. Must loo mimitate pay ? 

Iss, and so la shall. And so leles fol ee rettle. D(.od mollow (You 
must cry There and Here and Here again. Must you imitate 
pray ? Yes, and so you shall. And so there’s for the letter. Good 
morrow) . 

And so on, through a series of daily letters, forming now a 
goodly ()cta*vo volume or more, Swift chats and rattles away to the 
* d( 'ar a})sent girls,' giving them all the political gossip of the time, 
and informing them about his own goings-out and comings-iii ; 
his diniiig.s with Harley, St. John, and occasionally with Addi- 
son and other old Whig friends ; tiic state of his health ; his 
troubles with his drunken servant Patrick ; his lodging-ex- 
ponses ; and a host of other thinga Such another journal has, 
j)orhaps, never heeri given to the world ; and, but for it, v/e 
should never have known what depths of tenderness, and power 
of affectionate prattle, there were in the heart of this harsh and 
savage man. Only on one topic, affecting himself during his 
long stay’’ in London, is he in any degree reserved. Among the 
acquaintanceships he had formed was one with a Mrs. Yanhorurigh, 
a widow lady of property, who had a family of several daughters. 
The eddest of these, Hester Yanhomrigh, was a girl of more than 
ordinary talent and accomplishments, and of enthusiastic and 
impetuous character : and as Swift acejuired the habit of drop- 
ping in upon the * Yaiis,' as he called them, when he had no other 
dinner-engagement, it was not long before he and Miss Yan- 
homrigh fell into the relationship of teacher and pupil. He 
taught, her to think, and to write verses ; and as, among Swift s 
other peculiarities of opinion, one was that he entertained what 
would even now be called very advanced notions as to the intel- 
lectual capabilities and rights of women, he found no more 
pleasant amusement in the midst of his politics and other 
business, than that of superintending the growth of so hopeful a 
mind. 

His conduct might have made him styled 
A father, and tljje nymph his child ; 

The innocent delight he took 
To see the virgin mind her book, 

Was but the master’s secret joy 
In school to hear the finest hoy. 

N N 
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Eut, alas ! Cupid got among the books. 

Vanessa, not in years a score, 

Dreams of a gown of forty-four ; 

Imaginary charms can find 
In eyes with reading almost blind ; 

She fancies music in Ins tongue, 

Nor farther looks, hut thinks him young. 

Nay more, one of Swift s lessons to her had been that frank- 
ness, whether in man or woman, was one of the chief of the 
virtues, and 

Tliat common forms w(‘re not designed 
Directors to a noble mind. 

*Theu,’ said the nymph, 

‘ I’ll let you see 

My actions with your rules agree, 

That I can vulgar forms despise. 

And have ncv secrets to disguise.’ 

She told her love, and fairly argued it out with tlie startled 
tutor, discussing every element in the question, whether for or 
against — the disparity of their ages, her ovva five thousand guineas, 
their similarity of tastes, his views of ambition, the judgment 
the world would form of the match, and so on ; and the end f>f 
it was that she reasoned so well that Swift could not but admit 
that there would he nothing after all so very incongruous in a 
marriage between him and Esther Vanhornrigh. So the matter 
rested, Swift gently resisting the impetuosity of the young 
woman, when it threatened to take him by storm, but not 
baving the courage to adduce the real and conclusive argument 
— tl)(^ existence cm the other side of the channel of another and 
a dearer Esther. Stella, on her side, knew that Swift visited a 
family called the 'Vans;^ she divined that something was 
wrong ; but that was all. 

That Swift, the mentor of Ministers, tlieir daily companion, 
their factotum, at whose bidding they disj)ensed their patronage 
and their favour, should himself be suffered to remain a mere 
vicar of an Irish parish, was, of course, impossible. Vehement 
and even boisterous and overdone as was his zeal for his own 
independence — ^ if we let these great ministers pretend too much, 
there will be no governing them,' was his maxim ; and, in order 
to act up to it, ho used to treat Dukes and Earls as if they were 
dogs — -there were yet means of honourably acknowledging his 
services in a way to which he would have taken no exception. 
Nor can we doubt that Oxford and St John, who were really 
and heartily his admirers, were anxious to promote him in some 
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suitable manner. An English Bishopric was certainly what he 
coveted, and wliat they would at once have given him. But 
though the Bishopric of Hereford fell vacant in 1712, there 
was, as Sir Widter Scott siiys, ‘ a lion in the path.’ Queen 
Anne, honest dowdy woman, — her instinctive dislike of Swift, 
strengthened by the private influence of the Archbishop of York 
and the Duchess of Somerset, whose led hair Swift had lam- 
pooned — obstinately refused to make the author of the Tcde of 
a Tab a Bishop. Even an English Deanery could not be found 
for so (jiuisti enable a Christian; and in 1713, Swift was obligeil 
to accept, as tlu^ best thing he could get, the Deanery of St. 
Patrick’s, in his native city of Dublin. He hurried over to Ire- 
land to be installed, and came l)ack just in time to partake in 
tlie. last struggles and dissensions of the Tory administration, 
belore Queen Annes death. By his personal exertions with 
JVI inisters, and his painjihlct entitled Public SplHi of the 
Wh.i(}s, lie tried to buoy up the sinking Tory cause. But the 
Queen’s death destroyed all ; wdth George* I. the Whigs came 
in again ; the late Tory ministers were dispersed and disgraced, 
and Swift sliared th(iir fall. ‘‘ Dean Swift,” says Arbutlinot, 
“keeps up his noble spirit, and thougli like a man knocked 
down, you may behold him still 'with a stern countenance, and 
aiming a blow at liis adversaries.” He returned with rage and 
grief in his heart to Ireland — a disgraced man, and in danger of 
arrest on account of Jiis connexion with the late ministers. 
Ev<.'ii in Dublin he was insulted as he walked in the streets. 

For twelve years — that is, from 1714 to 1726 — Swift did not 
(piit Ireland. At his first coming, as he tells us in one of his 
lettoi's, he was “ horribly melancholy ; ” but the melanclioly 
began to wear off, and, having made up liis mind to his exile in 
the country of liis detestation, he fell gradually into the routine 
of his duties as Dean. How he boarded in a private family in 
the town, stipulating for leave to invite his friends to dinner at 
so much a head, and ordy having two evenings a week at the 
Deanery for larger receptions ; how he brought Stella and Mrs. 
Dingley from Laracor and settled them in lodgings on the other 
side of the Lifly, keeping up the same precautions in his inter- 
course with them as before, but devolving the management of 
his receptions at the Deanery upon Stella, who did all the 
honours of the house ; how he had his own way in all Cathedral 
business, and had always a few clergymen and others in his 
train, who toadied liim, and took part in the facetious horse-play 
of which he was fond ; liow ^adually his physiognomy became 
known to the citizens, and his eccentricities familiar to them, 
till the ‘Dean’ became the lion of Dublin, and every])ody 
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turned to look at him as he walked in the streets ; how, among 
the Dean's other oddities, he was popularly charged with stingi- 
ness in his entertainments, and a sharp look out after the wine ; 
how sometimes he would fly off from town and take refuge in 
some country-seat of a friendly Irish nobleman ; how, all this 
while he was reading books of all kinds, wi'iting notes and 
jottings, and corresponding with Pope, Gay, Prior, Arbuthnot, 
Oxford, Bolingbroke, and other literary and political friends in 
London or abroad — are matters in the recollection of all who 
have read any of the biographies of Swift. It is also known that 
it was during this period that the Stella-and-Vanessa imbroglio 
reached its highest degree of entanglement. Scarcely had the 
Dean located Stella and Mrs. Dingley in their lodging in Dublin, 
■when, as he had feared, the impetuous Vanessa crossed the 
cliannel to be near him too. Her mother s death, and the fact 
that she and her younger sister had a small property in Ireland, 
were pretext enough. A scrap or two from surviving letters 
will tell the se(juel, and will suggest the state of the relations, 
at this time, between Swift, and this unhappy, and certainly 
very cjxtraordinary, woman. ^ 

tiwift to MisffVanhomt'if/h: London, Aug. 12, 1714. I had your letter 
last ))ost, and before you can send rne another, 1 shall set out for 
Ireland. * * If you are in Ireland when 1 am there, I shall see you very 
seldoin. It is not a ])lace for any freedom, but where everything is 
known in a week, and magnified a hundred degrees. These are rigorous 
laws that must be j^assed through ; but it is jjrobable we may meet in 
London in winter ; or, if not, leave all to fate.’* * * * 

il/m* VanJiomrigh to Swiff : lJuhlin,Vl\4i (some time after Avguf^f). 
‘‘You once had a maxim, which was to act what w'as right, and not 
mind what the world ^vould say. I wish you w'ould keep to it now. 
Pray, what can he wrong in seeing and advising an unhappy young 
woman ? I cannot imagine. Y^ou cannot but know that your frowns 
make my life unsupportahle. Y^’ou have taught me to distinguish, and 
then you leave me miserable.” * ^ ^ 

Ilias Vanhomrigh to Swift : Duhlin, 1714. “ You bid me be easy, 

and you would see me a.s often as you could. Y^ou had better have 
said, as often as you could get the better of your inclinations so much ; 
or, as often as you remembered there was such a one in the world. If 
you continue to treat me as you do, you will not bo made uneasy by 
me long. It is impossible to describe what I have suffered since I saw 
you last. I am sure I could have bore the rack much better than those 
killing, killing words of yours. Sometimes I have resolved to die, 
without seeing you more ; but those resolves, to your misfortune, did 
not last long : for there is something in human nature that prompts 
one so to find relief in this world. I must give way to it, and beg 
you’d see me, and speak kindly to me, for I am sure you*d not condemn 
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any one to suffer what I have clone, could you but know it. The 
reason I write to you is, because I cannot tell it to you should I see 
you. For, when I begin to complain, then you are angry ; and thiire 
is something in your looks so awful that it strikt?s me dumb.” * * * 

Here a gap intervenes, which record fills up with but an indi- 
cation here and there. Swift saw Vanessa, sometimes with that 
‘something awful in his looks which struck her dumb,’ some- 
times with words of perplexed kindness ; he persuaded her to go 
out, to read, to amuse herself ; he introduced clergymen to her 
— one of them afterwards Archbishop of Cashell — as suitors for 
her hand ; he induced her to leave Dublin, and go to her pro- 
perty at Selbridge, about twelve miles from Dublin, where now 
and then he went to visit her, where she used to plant laurels 
against every time of his coming, and where ‘ Vanessa’s bower,' 
in which she and the Dean need to sit, with books and writing 
materials before them, during these happy visits, was long an 
object of interest to tourists ; he wTote kindly letters to her, 
some in French, praising her talents, her conversation, and her 
writing, and saying that he found in her ‘ tout ce qite la nature 
a donuee a un morteV — la veHUy le hon senSy 
VcHprity la douceu7\ Vagrenunt et la fermete d’arm! All did 
not suffice ; and one has to fancy, during these long years, the 
restless beatings, on the one band, of that impassioned woman's 
heart, now lying as cold undistinguishable ashes in some Irish 
grave ; and, on the other, the distraction, and anger, and daily 
terror of the man she clung to. For, somehow or other, there 
was an element of terror mingled with the affair. What it was 
is beyond easy scrutiny ; though possibly the data exist, if they 
were well sifted. The ordinary story is that, some time in the 
midst of these entanglements with Vanessa, and in consequence 
of their effects on the rival-relationship — Stella having been 
brought almost to death s door by the anxieties caused her 
by Vanessa's proximity, and by her own equivocal position in 
society — the form of marriage was gone through by Swift and 
Stella, and they became legally husband and wife, although 
with an engagement that the matter should remain secret, and 
that there should he no change in their manner of living. The 
year 1716, when Swift was forty-nine years of age, and Stella 
thirty-two, is assigned as the date of this event ; and the cere- 
mony is said to have been performed in the garden of the 
Deanery by the Bishop of Clogher. But more mystery remains. 
“ Immediately subsequent to the ceremony," says Sir Walter 
Scott, ‘‘Swift's state of mind appears to have been dreadful. 
Delany (as I have learned from a friend of his widow), said that 
about the time it was supposed to have taken place, he observed 
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Swift to be extremely ^^loomy and agitated — so much so, that he 
went to Archbishop King to mention his apprehensions. On 
entering the library, Swift rushed out with a countenance of 
distraction, and passed him without speaking. He found the 
Archbishop in tears, and, upon asking the reason, he said, ‘You 
have just met the most unhappy man on earth ; but, on the 
subject of his wretchedness, you must never ask a question.’ 
What are we to make of this? Nay more, what are we to make 
of it, when we find that the alleged marriage of Swift with Stella, 
with which Sc<jtt connects the story, is after all denied by some 
as resting on no sufficient evidence — even Hr. Delaiiy, though 
he believed in the marriage, and supposed it to have taken 
place al>out the time of his remarkable interview with the Arch- 
bishop, having no certain information on the subject ? If we 
assume a secret marriage with Stella, indeed, the subsequent 
jjortion of the Vanessa story becomes more explicable. On this 
assumption, we are to imagine Swift continuing his letters to 
Vanessa, and his occasional visits to lu’jr at 8el bridge on the old 
footing for some years after the marriage, witli the undivulged 
secret ever in his mind, increasing tenfold his former awkward- 
ness in encountering her presence. And .4b we come to the year 
1720, when, as the following scraps will show, a new paroxysm 
on the part of Vanessa brought on a new crisis in their re- 
lations. 

il/m* Yanhomriffi to Swift : Selhrhlge^ 1720. “ Believe me, it is 
witli the iitiHost regret that I now writt^ to you, because; I know your 
good-nature such that you cannot see any human creature niiseralh; 
without being sensibly touched. Yet what can 1 do ? i must either 
unlftad inv lieart and tell you all its griefs, or sink under the incxj)res- 
sible distivss I now suHer by your prodigious neglect of me. It is now 
ten long weeks since 1 saw you, and in all that time 1 liave never rc'ceived 
but oiK‘ h;tter from you, and a little note with an excuse. Oh, have 
jon forgot me? You endeavour by severities to force me from you. 
Nor can 1 blame you ; for with the utmost distress and confusion, I 
behold myself the cause of uneasy reflections to you. Yet I cannot 
comfort you, hut here declare that it is not in the jiower of art, time, 

or ac;cideiit, to lessen the iiiex])ressible passion I have for . Put 

my passion under the utmost restraint ; send me as distant from you 
as the earth will allow ; yet you cannot banish those charming ideas 
which wdll ever stick by me whilst I have the use of memory. Nor is 
the love I l)ear you only seated in my soul ; for there is not a single 
atoin of my frame that is not blended with it. Therefore, do not 
ffiitter yourself that separation will ever change my sentiments ; for I 
r&d mys(;lf unquiet in the midst of silence, and my heart is at once 
pferced with sorrow and love. For heaven’s sake, tell xne what has 
cansCid this prodigious change in you which I have found of late.” * * 
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Miss Va?tho?nrir/7i to Sivi/t : Difhlln, 1720. “ 1 believo you 

thoiij^ht 1 only rallied, when 1 told you, tlu? other nii^ht, that 1 vvould 
pester you with letters. Once more 1 advise you, if you have any 
re< 4 ’ard for your c^uiet, to alter your behaviour quickly ; for I do assure 
you, 1 liave too much sj>irit to sit down eontented with this treatruent. 
i3eeause I love frankness extremely, I hei'e tell you now that J have 
determined to try all manner of human arts to reclaim you ; and if all 
these fail, 1 am resolved to have recourse to tlie black one, which, it is 
said, never does. Now see what inconvenieney y^ou will bring ])otli 
yourself and me unto * * When 1 undertake a thing*, 1 don’t love to 
do it by halves.” 

Strift to 3fiss Vnnliomrigli: Jhthlin, 1720. “ If you mate as you 

d{>, J. sliall come the seldorner on j>urposo to be pleased with your 
lctt('rs, which 1 never look into without wondering liow a brat that 
cannot read can possibly w'rite so wtdl. * * Jiailleiy apart, 1 think it 
inconvenient, for a hundred reasons, that 1 should make your house a 
sort oi' constant dwelling-place. I will certainly come as often as I 
conveuiently can ; but my liealtli and tbe })erpetual run oi’ill weather, 
himltT me from going out in the nionung ; and my afternoons are 
taken up J know not bow, so that I am in rel)ellion with a hundred 
])eoplc besides 3 'oursclf, for not se(*ing them. For the rest, you need 
make use of no other black art l)csides your ink. It is a pity your 
03 OS {ire not black, or I would have said the same ; but you ai*o a white 
witeh, and (;an do no mi.schicf.” * 

Su'ifl to 3[iss Vanhomriyh : .Diihlin^ 1720. “ I received 3 ’’our letter 
■will'll some company was with me on Saturda}' night, and it put me in 
such confusion that I could not tell what to do. dhis morning a 
wijuian, who does business for me, told me she heard I was in love 
with one — naming you — and twenty particulars ; that little master - 
and I visited 3 ’^ou, and that the Archbishop did so ; and that you had 
ahundanec of wit, &c. I ever feared the tattle of this nast 3 ^ town, and 
told you .so ; and that was the reason why^ I said to you long ago that 
I would see you seldom when you were in Ireland ; and 1 must beg 
3 mu to be easy, if, for some time, 1 visit you seldorner, and not in so 
particular a manner,” ♦ * * 

Miss Vanhomrijh to Swifi : Selhridge, 1720. * * “ Solitude is 

iinsupportable to a mind which is not easy. I have worn out my days 
ill sighing, and m3" nights with watching and thinking of , who 
thinks not of me. How many letters shall I send you before I receive 
an answer? * * Oh, that i could hope to see you here, or that I 
could go to you I I was born with violent passions, which terminate 
all in one — ^that inexpressible passion I have for you. * * Surel3" you 
cannot possibly be so taken up, but you might command a moment to 
write to me, and force your inclinations to so great a charity. I firmly 
believe, if 1 could know your thoughts (which no human creature is 
capable of guessing at, because never any one living thought like 
I should find you had often in a rage wished me religious, hoping then 
I should have paid my devotions to Heaven. But that would nob 
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spare you ; for, were I an enthusiast, still you’d be the deity I should 
worship. What marks are tliere of* a deity, hut what you are to be 
known by ? You are present everywhere ; your dear image is always 
before my eyes. Sometimes you strike me with tluit prodigious awe I 
tremble with fear ; at otlier times a eliarming compassion shines 
through your countenance, wliich revives my soul. Is it not more 
reasonable to adore a radiant form one has seen, than one only 
described ?** 

Swift to Miss VanliOfurigh : Luhlin, October 15, 1720. “ All the 

morning I am jilagiiod with impertinent visits, below any man of sense 
or honour to endure, if it were any waj' avoidable. Afternoons and even- 
ings are spent abroiwl in walking to keep ofl* and avoid spli.*en as far as 
I can ; so tliat, wdien I am not so good a correspondent as ]. could 
wisli, you are not to quarrel and be governor, l>ut to impute it to my 
situation, and to conclude infallibly that I have the same rc.speet and 
kindness for you I ever professed to have.” ^ * 

Swift to Miss Vanhomrigli : GaJhhmn, JidyXy, 1721. * * “Settle 
your affairs, and quit thia scoundrel island, and things will be as you 
desire. I can say no more, being calh^l away. M.ais soifez assuree 
quo jamais personne au monde n'a He aimee^ honoreCy cstimee, adoree 
par votre ami que vous." ^ 

Vanessa did not quit the ‘ scoundrel-island ; ' but, on the con- 
trary, remained in it, unmanageable as ever. In 1722, about a 
year after the date of the last scrap, the catastrophe came. In a 
wild fit, Vanessa — as the story is — ^took the bold step of writing 
to Stella, insisting on an explanation of the nature of Swift's 
engagements to her ; Stella placed the letter in Swift's hands ; 
and Swift, in a paroxysm of fury, rode instantly to Sel bridge, saw 
Vanessa without speaking, laid a letter on her table, and rode off 
again. The lett(‘r was Vanessa's death-w'arrant. Within a few 
weeks she was dead, having previously revoked a will in which 
she had bequeathed all her fortune to Swift. 

Whatever may have been the purport of Vanessa^s communi- 
cation to Stella, it produced no change in Swift's relations to the 
latter. The pale pensive face of Hester J olinson, with her ‘ fine 
dark eyes ' and hair ‘ black as a raven,' was still to be seen on 
reception-evenings at the Deanery, where also she and Mrs. 
Dingley would sometimes take up their abode, when Swift was 
suffering from one of his attacks of vertigo, and required to be 
nursed. Nay, during those very years in which, as we have just 
se^en. Swift was attending to the movements to and fro of the more 
imjjerious Vanessa in the back-ground, and assuaging her pas- 
sion by visits and letters, and praises of her powers, and profes- 
sions, of his admiration of her beyond all her sex, he was all the 
while keeping up the same affectionate style of intercourse aa 
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ever with the more gentle Stella, whose happier lot it was to be 
stationed in the centre of his domestic circle, and addressing to 
her, in a less forced manner, praises singularly like those he ad- 
dressed to her rival. Thus, every year, on Stella's birth -day, he 
wrote a little poem in honour of the occasion. Take the one for 
1718, beginning thus : — 

‘ Stella this day is thirty-four, 

(We sha’n’t "dispute a year or more:) 

However, Stella, be not troubled ; 

Although thy size and years be doubled, 

Since first 1 saw thee at sixteen, 

The brightest virgin on the green, 

So little is th}' form declined ; 

Made up so largely in thy mind.* 

Htella would reciprocate these compliments by verses on the 
Dean’s birth-day; an<l one is stnick by the similarity of her 
uckriowledgments of what the Dean had taught her and done for 
her, to those of Vanessa. Thus, in 1721, 

* Wlien men began to call me fair, 

You interposed your timely care ; 

You early taught me to despise 
The ogling oi' a coxcomb’s eyes 
Shewed where my judgment was misplaced, 

Hetincd my fancy and my taste. 

You tauglit how I might youth prolong 
B}' knowing what was right and wrong ; 

How from rny heart to bring supplies 
Of lustn? to my fading eyes ; 

How soon a beauteous mind repairs 
The loss of changed or falling hairs ; 

How wit and virtue from witliin 
Send out a smoothness o’er the skin, 

Your lectures could my fancy fix, 

And I can please at thirty-six.* 

The death of Vanessa in 1722, left Swift from that time 
entirely Stella's. How she got over the Vanessa affair in her 
own mind, when the full extent of the facts became known to 
her, can only he guessed. When some one alluded to the fact 
that Swift had written beautifully about Vanessa, she is reported 
to have said, “That doesn't signify, for we all know the Dean 
could write beautifully about a broomstick." “ A woman — a true 
woman," is Mr. Thackeray's characteristic comment. 

To the world's end, those who take interest in Swift's life will 
range themselves either on the side of Stella or on that of Vanessa. 
Mr. Thackeray prefers Stella^ but admits that in doing so. 
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though the majority of men may be on his side, he will have 
most women against him. Which way Swift's heart inclined 
him, it is not difficult to see. Stella was the main influence of 
his life ; the intimacy with Vanessa was but an episode. And 
yet when he speaks of the two women, as a critic, there is a 
curious equality in his appreciation of them. Of Stella he used 
to say that, her wit and judgment was such, that “she never 
failed to say the best thing that was said wherever she was in 
company ; ” and one of his epistolary compliments to Vanessa is 
that he liad “ always remarked that, neither in general nor in 
particular conversation, had any word ever escaped her lips that 
could by possibility have been better." Some little differences 
in his preceptorial treatment of them may be discerned, as, for 
example, when he finds it necessary to admonish poor Stella for 
her incorrigible bad spelling — ^no such admonition, apparently, 
being required for Vaiiessa; or when, in praising Stella, he dwells 
cliiefly on her honour and gentle kindliness, whereas in praising 
V^anessa, he dwells chiefly on her genius and force of mind. But 
it is distinctly on record that his regard for both was founded on 
his belief that, in respect of intellectual habits and culture, both 
were above the contemporary standard of their sex. And here 
let us repeat that, not only from the evidence afforded by the 
whole story of Swift's relations to these two women, but also 
from the evidence of distinct doctrinal passages scattered through 
his works, it is plain that those who in the present day, both in 
this country and in America, maintain the intellectual o(piality 
of tlie two sexes, and the right of women to as full and varied 
an education, and as free a social use of their powers, as is 
allow-od to men, may claim Swift as a pioneer in their cause. 
Botli Stella and Vanessa have left their testimony that from the 
very first Swift took care to indoctrinate them with peculiar 
views on this subject ; and both thank him for having done so. 
Stella even goes farther, and almost urges Swift to do on the 
great scale what he liad done for her individually. 

^ O, turn your precepts into laws, 
lledecm the women’s ruined cause, 

Retrieve lost empire to oui’ sex 
That men may bow their rebel necks.’ 

This fact that Swift had a theory on the subject of the proper 
mode of treating and educating women, which theory was in 
antagonism to the ideas of his time, explains much both in his 
conduct as a man and in his habits as a writer. 

.For the first six years of his exile in Ireland after the death of 
Queem Anne, Swift had published nothing of any consequence, 
and had kept aloof from politics, except when they were brought 
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to his door by local quarrels. In 1720, however, he again 
flashed forth as a political luminary, in a character that could 
hardly liave been anticipated — that of an Irish patriot. Taking 
up the cause of the ‘ scoundrel island,' to which he belonged by 
birth, if not by affection, and to which fate had consigned him, 
in spite of all his effoi*ts, he made that cause his own ; virtually 
said to his old Whig enemies then in power on the other side of 
the water, Yes, I am an Irishman, and I will show you what 
an Irishman is;" and, constituting himself the representative of 
the island, hurled it, with all its pent-up mass of rage and 
wrongs, against Walpole and his administration. First, in 
rovengo for the commercial wrongs of Ireland, came his Fro- 
posid for the Universal Use of Irish Manufactures, utterly 
liejeciim/ and Renouncing Eoeryihing Wearable that conres 
frorn Engla^id ; then, amidst the uproar and danger excited by 
this proposal, other and other defiances in the same tone ; and 
lastly, in 1723, on the occasion of the royal patent to poor 
William Wcifed to supply Ireland, without her own consent, with a 
hundred and eight thousand pounds' worth of copj)er halfpence of 
English manufacture, the unparalleled JJrapieds Letters, which 
bhusted the character of the coppers and asserted the nationality 
of Ireland. All Ireland, Catholic as well as Protestant, blessed 
the Dean of St Patrick's; associations were formed for the 
defence of his person ; and, had Walpole and his Whigs suc- 
ceeded in bringing him to trial, it would have been at the 
expense of an Irish rebellion. From that time till his death 
Swift was the true King of Ireland ; only when O'Connell arose 
did the heart of the nation yield equal veneration to any single 
chi(d’; and even at this day the grateful Irish, forgetting his 
gilics against them, and forgetting his continual habit of distin- 
guishing between the Irish population as a whole, and the 
English and Protestant part of it to which he belonged himself, 
cherish his memory with loving enthusiasm, and speak of him as 
the ‘ great Irishman.' Among the phases of Swift s life, this of 
his having been an Irish patriot and agitator deserves to be par- 
ticularly remembered. 

In the year 1726, Swift, then in his sixtieth year, and in the 
full flush of his new popularity as the champion of Irish 
nationality, visited England for the first time since Queen Anne's 
death. Once there, he was loth to return ; and a considerable 
portion of the years 1726 and 1727 was spent by him in or near 
London. This was the time of the publication of Gulliver's 
Travels, which had been written some years before, and also of 
some MisceUanies, which were edited for him by Pope. It was 
at Pope's villa at Twickenham that most of his time was -spent ; 
and it was there and at this time that the long friendship 
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between Swift and Pope ripened into that extreme and affec- 
tionate intimacy which they botli loved to acknowledge. Gay, 
Arbuthnot, and Bolingbroke, now returned from exile, joined 
Pope in -welcoming their friend. Addison had been dead several 
yeara Prior was dead, and also Vanbrugh and Parnell. Steele 
was yet alive : but between him and Swift there was no longer 
any tie. Political and aristocratic acquaintances, old and new 
there were in abundance, all anxious once again to have Swift 
among them to fight their battles. Old George I. had not long 
to live, and the Tories were trying again to come into power in 
the train of the Prince of Wales. There were even chances of 
an arrangement wth Walpole, with possibilities, in that or in 
some other way, that Swift should not die a mere Irish dean. 
These prospects were but temporary. The old King died ; and, 
contrary to expectation, George II. retained Walpole and his 
Whig colleagues. In October, 1727, Swift left England for the 
last time. He returned to Dublin just in time to watch over the 
death-bed of Stella, who expired, after a lingering illness, in 
January, 1728, Swift -was then in his sixty-second year. 

The story of the remaining seventeen years of Swift's life — 
for, with all his maladies, bodily and mental, his strong frame 
withstood, for all that time of solitude and-fglooin, the wear of 
mortality — is perhaps better known than any other part of his 
biography. How his irritability, and eccentricities, and avarice 
grew uj)on him, so that his friends and servants had a hard task 
in humouring him, we learn from the traditions of others ; how 
his memory began to fail, and other signs of breaking up began 
to appear, we leam from himself. 

See, how the Dean begins to break ! 

Poor gentleman, he droops apace, 

You plainly find it in his face. 

That old vertigo in his head 

Will never leave him till he’s dead. 

Besides, his memory deca^’^s : 

He recollects not what he says ; 

He cannot call his friends to mind ; 

Forgets the place where last he dined ; 

Plies you with stories o’er and o’er ; 

He told them fifty times before. 

The fire of his genius, however, was not yet burnt out. Be- 
tween 1729 and 1736 he continued to throw out satires and 
lampoons in profusion, referring to the men and topics of the 
day, and particularly to the political affairs of Ireland ; and it 
was during this time that his Directions to Servants^ his Polite 
Conversation^ and other well-known facetiae, first saw the light. 
From the year 1736, however, it was well known in Dublin that 
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the Dean was no more what he had been, and that his recovery 
was not to be looked for. The rest will be best told in the words 
of Sir Walter Scott : — 

“ The last scene was now rapidly approaching, and tlie stage darkened 
ere the curtain fell. From 1736 onward, the D(;an’s fits of periodical 
giddiness and deafness had returned with violence ; he could neither 
enjoy conversation, nor amuse himself with writing ; and an obstinate 
resolution which he had formed not to wear glasses, prevented him 
from reading. The following dismal letter to Mrs. Whiteway [his 
cousin, and chief attendant in his last days] in 1740, is almost the last 
document which we possess of the celebrated Swift, as a rational and 
refiecting being. It awfully foretells the catastrophe which shortly 
after took place. 

* 1 have been very miserable all night, and to-day extremely deiif and full of pain. 

I am so stupid and confounded, that 1 cannot express the mortification I am under 
both in body and mind. All I chn say is that I am not in torture ; but I daily an<l 
hourly expect it. Pray let me know how your health is and your family. I hardly 
understand one word I write. 1 am sure my days will be very few ; few and miserable 
they must be. 

‘ I am, for these few days, 

‘ Yours entirely, 

‘J. Swift.’ 

* If I do not blunder, it is Saturday, July 26, 1740.’ 

‘‘ His understanding having totally failed soon after these melan- 
choly expressions of grief and attection, his first statti was that of 
violtMit and furious lunacy. His estate was put under the management 
of trustees, and his person confided to the care of Dr. Lyons, a respect- 
abb* clergyman, curate to the Rev. Robert King, prebendary of Dun- 
lavin, one of Swift’s executors. This gentleman discharged his melan- 
choly task with great fidelity, being much and gratefully attached to 
the object of his care. From a state of outrageous frenzy, aggravated 
by severe bodily suflering, the illustrious Dean of St. I*atrick’s sank 
into the situation of a helpless changeling. In the course of about 
three years, he is only known to have spoken once or twice. At 
length, when this awful moral lesson had subsisted from 1743 until 
the 19th of October, 1745, it pleased God to release him from this 
calamitous situation. He died upon that day without a single pang, 
so gently that his attendants were scarce aware of the moment of 
his dissolution.’* 

Swift was seventy-^igbt years of age at the time of his death, 
having outlived all his contemporaries of the Queen Anne cluster 
of wits, with the exception of Bolingbroke, Ambrose Philips, 
and Cibber. Congreve had died in 1 729 ; Steele in the same 
year ; Defoe, in 1731 ; Gay, in 1732 ; Arbuthnot, in 1735 ; 
Tickell, in 174?0 ; and Pope, who was Swift s junior by twenty- 
one years, in 17^4!. Swift, therefore, is entitled in our literary 
histories to the place of patriarch as well as to that of chief 
among the wits of Queen Anne's reign ; and he stands nearest 
to our own day of any of them whose writings we still read. 
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As late as the year 1820 a person was alive who had seen Swift 
as he lay dead in the deanery before his burial, great crowds 
going to take their last look of him. “ The coffin was open ; he 
had on his head neither cap nor wig ; there was not much hair 
on the front or very top, but it was long and thick behind, very 
white, and was like flax upon the pillow/" Such is the last 
glimpse we have of Swift on eaith. Exactly ninety years 
afterwards, the coffin was taken up from its resting-place in 
the aisle of the cathedral; and the skull of Swift, the white locks 
now all mouldered away from it, became an object of scientific 
curiosity. Phrenologically, it was a disappointment, the extrorno 
lowness of the forehead striking cverj^ one, and the so-(?a]led 
organs of wit, causality, and comparison being scarcely de- 
veloped at all. There were peculiarities, however, in the shape 
of the interior indicating larger capacity of brain than wt;)uld 
have been inferred from the external aspect. Stella's coffin w^as 
exhumed, and her skull examined at the same time. Hie 
examiners found the skull “ a perfect model of symmetry and 
beauty/" 

Have we said too much in declaring that, of all the men who 
illustrated that period of our literar}^ history winch lies betw'een 
the Kevolution of 1688 and the beginnirijt or middle of the 
reign of George 11., Swift alone (excepting Poi^e, and exc;eptiug 
him only on certain definite and peculiar grounds) fulfils to any 
tolerable extent those conditions which would entitle him to the 
epithet of ^ great,' already refused by us to his age as a wdiole ? 
We do not think so. Swift was a great genius : nay, if by 
greatness we understand general mass and energy rather than 
any preconceived peculiarity of quality, he was the greatest 
genius of his age. Neither Addison, nor Steele, nor Pope, nor 
Defoe possessed, in anything like the same degree, that wffiich 
Goethe and Niebuhr, seeking a name for a certain attribute 
found always present, as tliey thought, in the higher and more 
forcible order of historic characters, agreed to call the demonic 
clement. Indeed, very few men in our literature, from first to 
last, have had so much of this element in them — the sign and 
source of all real greatness — as Swift. In him it was so obvious 
as to attract notice at once. “There is something in your looks," 
wrot(j Vanessa to him, “ so awful that it strikes me dumb and 
again, “Sometimes you strike me with that prodigious awe, I 
tremble with fear;" and again, “What marks are there of a 
deity that you are not known by ?" True, these are the words 
of a wnjinan infatuated with love ; but there is evidence that 
wherever Swift went, and in whatever society he was, there was 
this magnetic power in his presence. Pope felt it ; Addison felt 
it ; they all felt it. We question if, among all our literaiy 
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celebrities, from first to last, there has been one more distin- 
guished for being personally formidable to all who came near 
him. 

And yet, in calling Swift a great genius, we clearly do not 
mean to rank him in the same order of greatness with such 
men among his predecessors as Spenser, or Shakespeare, or 
Milton, or such men among his successors, as Scott, Coleridge, 
and Wordsworth. We even retain instinctively the right of not 
according to him a certain kind of admiration which we bestow 
on such men of his own generation as Pope, Steele, and Addison. 
How is this ? What is the drawback about Swift's genius, which 
prevents us from referring him to that highest order of literary 
greatness to which we do refer others, who in respect of hard 
general capacity were apparently not s\iperior to him, and on the 
borders of which we also place some who, in that respect, were 
certainly his inferiors ? To make the (piestion more special, why 
do wo call Milton great, in quite a different sense from that in 
which we consent to confer the same epithet on Swift ? 

Altogether, it will said, Milton was a greater man than 
Swift ; his intellect wiis higher, richer, <leeper, grander ; his 
views of things are more profound, grave, stately, and exalted. 
This is a true enough statement of the case ; aini we like that 
comprehensive use of the word intellect which it implies — wrap- 
ping up, as it Avere, all that is in and about a man in this one 
word, so as to dispense witli the distinctions between imaginative 
and n on-imaginative, spiritual and unspiritual, natures, and 
make every possible question about a man a mere question in 
the end as to the size or degree of liis intellect. But such a 
mode of speaking is too violent and recondite for common 
pur})oses. According to the common use of the word intellect, 
it might be maintained (we do not say it would) that Swift’s 
intellect, meaning his strength of mental grasp, was equal to 
Milton's ; and yet that, by reason of the fact that his intellectual 
style was deficient, that he did not grasp things precisely m the 
Miltonic way, a distinction might be drawn unfavourable, on the 
whole, to his genius as compared with that of Milton. According 
to such a view, we must seek for that in Swift's genius, upon 
which it depends that, while we accord to it all the admiration 
we bestow on strength, our sjnnpathies with height or sublimity 
are left unmoved. Nor have we far to seek. When Goethe and 
Niebuhr generalized in the phrase, * the demonic element,' that 
mystic something which they seemed to detect in all men of 
unusual potency among the fellows, they used the word ‘ de- 
monic,' not in its English sense, as signifying what appertains 
specially to the demons or powers of djirkness, but in its Greek 
sense as equally implying the unseen agencies of light and 
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good. The demonic element in a man, therefore, may, in one 
case, he the demonic of the etherial and the celestial ; in another, 
the demonic of the Tartarean and infernal. There is a demonic 
of the supernatural — angels, and seraphs, and white-winged airy 
messengers swaying men’s phantasies from above ; and there is 
a demonic of the infra-natural — fiends, and shapes of horror 
tugging at men’s thoughts from beneath. The demonic in Swift 
was of the latter kind. It is false, it would be an entire mistake 
as to his genius, to say that he regarded, or was inspired by, only 
the worldly and the secular; that men, women, and tlieir 
relations on the little world of visible life, were all that his 
intellect cared to recognise. He. also, like our Miltons and 
our Shakespeares, and all our men who have been anything 
more than prudential and pleasant writers, had his being 
anchored in things and imaginations beyond the visible verge. 
But while it was given to them to hold rather by things and 
imaginations belonging to the region of the celestial — to hear 
angelic music, and the rustling of seraphic wings; it was his 
unhappier lot to be related rather to the^arker and subterranean 
mysteries. One might say of Swift that he had far less of belief 
in a God, than of belief in a Devil. He is like a man w'^alking on 
the earth and among the busy haunts «f his fellow-mortals, 
observing them and their ways, and taking his part in the 
bustle ; all the while, however, conscious of the tuggings dow'n- 
w-ard of secret cliains reaching into the world of the demons. 
Hence his ferocity, his misanthropy, his smva indig'tiaiio, all of 
them true forms of energy, imparting unusual potency to a life ; 
but forms of energy bred of communion with wdiat outlies nature 
on the lower or infernal side. 

Swift, doubtless, had this melancholic tendency in him, con- 
stitutionally, from the beginning. From the first, we see him an 
unruly, rebellious, gloomy, revengeful, unforgiving g:>irit, loyal to 
no authority, and gnashing under every restraint. With nothing 
small or weak in his nature, too proud to be dishonest, bold and 
fearless in his opinions, capable of strong attachments, and of 
hatreds as strong, it was to be predicted that, if the swarthy Irish 
youth, whom Sir William Temple received into his house, when 
his college had all but expelled him for contumacy, should ever 
be eminent in the world, it would be for fierce and controversial, 
and not for beautiful or harmonious, activity. It is clear, how- 
ever, on a survey of Swift’s career, that the gloom and melancholy 
which characterized it, was not altogether congenital, but in part, 
at least, grew out of some special circumstance, or set of circum- 
staacGs, having a precise date and locality among the facts of his 
life. In other words, there was some secret in Swift's life, some 
root of bitterness or remorse, diffusing a black poison throughout 
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his whole existence. That communion with the invisible almost 
exclusively on the infernal side — ^that consciousness of chains 
wound round his own moving frame at the one end, and, at the 
other, tugged at by demons in the depths of their populous pit, 
while no cords of love were felt sustaining him from the counter- 
vailing heaven — had its origin, in part at least, in some one recol- 
lection or cause of dread. It was some one demon down in that 
pit tliat tugged the chains ; the others but assisted him. Tbacke- 
ray s perception seems to us exact, when he says of Swift, that 
* he goes through life, tearing, like a man possessed with a devil 
or again, changing the form of the figure, that, ^ like Abudah, in 
the Arabian story, he is always looking out for the Fury, and 
knows that the night will come, and the inevitable hag with it.' 
What was this Fury, this hag that duly came in the night, 
making the mornings horrible by the terrors of recollection, the 
evenings horrible by those of anticipation, and leaving but a 
calm hour at full mid-day ? There was a. secret in Swift's life ; 
what was it ? His biographers as yet have failed to agree on 
this dark topic. Thackeray s hypothesis, that the cause of Swift's 
despair was chiefly his consciousness of disbelief in the creed to 
which he had sworn his professional faith, does not seem to us 
sufficient. In Swift's days, and even with his frank nature, we 
think that difficulty could have been got over. There was nothing, 
at least, so tmique in the case, as to justify the supposition that 
this was what Archbishop King referred to in that memorable 
saying to Dr. Delany, ‘You have just met the most miserable 
man on earth ; but on the subject of his wretchedness you must 
never ask a question,' Had Swift made a confession of scepti- 
cism to the Archbishop, we do not think the prelate would have 
been taken so very much by surprise. Nor can we think, with 
some, that Swift's vertigo (now pronounced to have been in- 
creasing congestion of the brain) and his life-long certainty that 
it would end in idiotcy or madness, are the true explanation of 
this interview and of the mystery which it shrouds. There was 
cause enough for melancholy here, but not exactly the cause that 
meets the case. Another hypothesis there is of a physical kind, 
which Scott and others hint at, and which finds ^eat acceptance* 
with the medical philosophers. Swift, it is said, w^as of ‘ a cold 
temperament,' &c. &c. But why a confession on the part of 
Swift to the Archbishop that he was not a marrying man, even 
had he added that he desired, above all things in the world, to 
be a person of this sort, should have so moved that di^itary, we 
cannot conceive. Besides, although this hypothesis might ex- 
plain much of the Stella and Vanessa imbroglio, it would not 
explain all ; nor do we see on what foundation it could rest 
NO. XL. o o 
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Scott’s assertion that all through Swift's writings there is no 
evidence of his having felt the tender passion, is simpJy untnie. 
On the w^hole, the hypothesis which has been started, of a too 
near consanguinity between Swift and Stella, either known from 
the first to one or both, or discovered too late, would most nearly 
suit the conditions of the case. And yet, so far as we have seen, 
this hypothesis also rests on air, with no one fact to support it. 
Could we suppose that Swift, like another Eugene Aram, went 
through the world 'with a murder on his mind, it might be taken 
as a solution of the mystery ; but, as we cannot do this, we must 
be content with sup|X)siiig that either some one of the foregoing 
hypotheses, or some combination of them, is to be accepted ; or 
that the matter is altogether inscrutable. 

fSucli by constitution as we have described him — with an intel- 
lect strong as iron, much acquired knowledge, an ambition all but 
insatiable, and a decided desire to be wealthy — Swift, almost as a 
mixtter of course, flun^ liimself impetuously into the Whig and 
Tory controversy, whicli was the question paiumoimt of his time. 
In that he laboured jis only a man of bis powers could, bihiging 
to the side of the controversy on which he chanced to be — and 
we believe, when ho wan on a side, it was honestly becau.se he 
found a certain preponderance of right in if — a hard and ruthless 
vigour 'which ser%'ed it immensely. But from the first, and, at 
all events, after the disap].»ointments of a political career had 
been experienced by him, his nature would network alone in the 
narrow “warfiire of Whiggism and Torjdsrn, hut ovf^rflow^ecl in 
general l)ittemeas of reflection on all the customs and ways of 
humanity. The following passage in Oulliver's Voyaf/c to JJrob- 
dAnfjnaff, describing bow the politics of Europe appeared to the 
King of Brobdingnag, shows us Swift himself in Ids larger mood 
of thought. 

“ Tills pnnee took a pleasure in conversing with me, enquiring into 
the nKiiiiicrs, religion, hws, government, rind learning of* Eui'ope ; 
wlierein I gave him the best account I was alile. His apprehension 
vras so clear, and his judgment so exact, that he made very wise reflec- 
tions and ohservation.s upon all I said. But 1 confess, that after I 
had been a little, too copious in talking of my own beloved country, of 
our trade, and war.s by stia and land, of our schisms in religion, and 
iiai-ties in the state, the ]>rejudices of his education jirevailed so far 
that he could not forbear taking me up in his right hand, and, stroking 
me gently with the other, after an heai'ty fit of laughing, asking me, 
whether T was a Whig or a Tory. Then tundng to his first minister, 
who waited Ixdiind him with a white staff nearly as tall as themain- 
. mast of the Iloyal Sovereign, he observed how contemptible a thing 
human gi’andour, w^liich could be mimicked by such diminutive 
insects as 1. ; ‘ And yet,’ says he, ‘ I dare engage these creatures have 
iJieir titles and distinctions of honour; they contrive little nests and 
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burrows, that they crall houses and cities ; they make a figure in dress 
and equipage ; they lovtj, they light, tliey dispute, they cheat, they 
betray.’ And thus ho continued on, while iny colour came and went 
several times with indignation to hear our noble country, the mistress 
of arts and arms, the scourge of France, the arhitress of Europe, the 
seat of virtue, pitJty, honour, truth, the pride and envy of tluj world, 
so contemptuously treated.” 

Swift's writings, accordingly, divide themselves in the main, 
into two classes, — ^jmmphlets, tracts, lampoons, and the like, 
bearing directly on persons and topics of the day, and written 
with the ordinary purpose of a partisan ; and satires of a nioro 
general aim, directed, in the spirit of a cynic philosopher, against 
huinanit}^ as a whole, or against particular human classes, arrange- 
ments, and modes of tliiuking. In some of his writings the politi- 
cian and the general satirist arc seen together. The Drciplers 
LctlerA and most of the poetical lampoons, exhibit Swift in his 
direct mood as a party writer ; m the Talc of a Tuh, we have 
the ostensible purpose of a partisan masking a reserve of general 
scepticism ; in the Battle of the Books we have a satire partly 
personal to individuals, }>artly with a reference to a prevailing 
toiKi of opinion ; in tlie Voyage to La'puta, we have a satire on a 
great class of men ; and in the Voyages to LUliput and Bvob- 
dbtguag^ auCi still more in the story of tlie Hoiiynknnis and 
Yahoos, w’e have human nature itself analyzed and laid bare. 

)Swift took no care of his writings, never acknowledged some 
of them, never collected them, and suffered them to find their 
w^ay about tlie world as chance, demand, and the pkacy of pub- 
lishers directed. As all know, it is in his character as a Humourist, 
an inventor of the pre])osterous as a medium for the reflective, 
and above all, as a master of irony, tliat he takes his i^lace as 
one of the chiefs of English literature. There can be no doubt 
that, as regards the literary form which he affected most, lie 
took hints from Eabelais, as the greatest original in the realm of 
the absurd. Sometimes, as in his description of the Strulbrugs 
in the Voyage to LaputUj he approaches the ghastly powTr of 
that wrriter ; on the wdiole, how’^ever, there is more of stern 
English realism in him, and less of sh eer riot and wildness. Some- 
times, however. Swift throws off the guise of the humourist, and 
speaks seriously and in his own name. On such occasions we 
find ourselves simply in the presence of a man of strong, sagacious, 
and thoroughly English mind, content, as is the habit of En- 
glishmen, with vigorous proximate sense, expressed in plain 
and rather coarse idiom. For the speculative he shows, in these 
cases, neither liking nor aptitude; he takes obvious reasons and 
arguments as they come to hand, and uses them in a robust, 
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downright, Saxon manner. In one respect, he stands out con- 
spicuously even among plain Saxon writers — his total freedom 
from cant. Johnson^s advice to Boswell, “ above all things to 
clear his mind of cant,” was perhaps never better illustrated than 
in the case of Dean Swift Indeed, it might be given as a suin- 
marj^ definition of Swift’s character, that he had cleared his mind 
of cant, without having succeeded in filling the void with song. It 
was Swift’s intense hatred of cant — cant in religion, cant in morality, 
cant in literature — that occasioned many of those peculiarities 
which shock ]K3ople in his writings. His principle being to view 
things as they sire, irrespective of all the accumulated cant of 
orators and poets, he naturally jorosecuted his investigations into 
those classes of circumstances which orators and poets havcj 
omitted as unsuitable for their purposes. If they had viewc^d 
men as Angels, he would view them as Yahoos. If they had 
placed the springs of action among the fine phrases and the 
sublimities, he would trace them down into their secret con- 
nexions with the bestial and the obscene. Hence — as much as for 
any of those ph 3 ^siological reasons which some of his biogra].)hers 
assign for it — his undisguised delight in filth. And hence, also, 
probably — seeing that among the forms of cant he included the 
traditional manner of speaking of womeff in their relations to 
men — his studious contempt, whether in writing for men or 
women, of all the accustomed decencies. It was not only the 
more obvious forms of cant, however, that Swift had in aversion. 
Even to that minor form of cant, which consists in the trite, he 
gave no quarter. Whatever was habitually said by the majority 
of people, seemed to him, for that very reason, not wortliy of 
being said at all, much less put into print. A considerable 
portion of his writings — as, for example, his Tritical Essay on 
the Faculties of the Mind, and his of Polite Conversation — 

in the one of which he strings together a series the most thread- 
bare maxims and quotations to be found in books, offering the 
compilation as an original disquisition of his own ; and, in the 
other, mimics the insipidity of ordinary table-talk in society — may 
be regarded as showing a systematic determination on his part to 
turn the trite into ridicule. Hence, in his own writings, though 
he abstains from the profound, he never falls into the com- 
monplace. Apart from all Swift’s other merits, there are to 
be found scattered through his WTitings not a few distinct propo- 
siti (jus of an innovative and original character, respecting our 
social arrangements. We have seen his doctrine as to the edu- 
cation of woman ; and we may mention as an instance of the 
same kind, his denunciation of the institution of standing armies as 
incompatible with freedom. Curiously enough, also, it was Swift’s 
belief that, Yahoos as we are, the world is always in the right. 
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For Don Jose Amcilla. Madrid. 1851. 

The politics and parties of Spain have ever been a mystery to 
rational men dwelling on this side of the Pyrenees. It is diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, for an Englishman, a Fnmchiuan, or a 
Clerman, to understand tlie ins and outs of the Iberian Peninsula. 
One must be bred, if not born, in the sunny south, to comprehend 
the motives of action and of conduct by which Spanish generals, 
Spanisli politicians, Spanish parties, and the Spanish people 
itself, is guided and govenied. That which is possible and 
probable in every other country in Europe, becomes neither 
ju'obahle nor possible in such a country ns Spain. When in 
the beginning of 1818, France was in the throes and agonies of a 
i‘e\olution — when all fhamiany was in a state of anarchy and 
dissolution — when Hungary was in insurrection, and Italy from 
Milan to Naples and Sicily was convulsed from centre to circum- 
fci'cncc; every one accustomed to consider the affairs of the 
Peninsula looked for a simultaneous outbreak in Spain. Yet 
Spain, notwithstanding her sufferings and misgovern raent, 
remained passive and tranquil, and continued uiiaifected by a 
contagion which extended from Paris to Palenno — from the 
Seine, the Loire, and the Rhone, to the Rhine, the Spree, and 
the Djiuube. This is a curious anomaly in the history of the 
nation, and goes far to prove, in the language of Ford, that Spain 
is the land of the unexpected and the unforeseen. We are not 
among the number ol’ those who think that Italy, Germany, 
Hungary, or even France herself, are, in the present year of grace, 
permanently, definitively, or securely settled. But all three 
nations enjoy at the present moment temporary repose, {iiid it is 
at such a season, and when the more immediate neighbour of 
♦Spain is unusually trampiil, that Europe has been startled, 
if not surprised, by the occurrence of events not wholly unfore- 
seen — not wholly unexpected — ^l)ut which though impending, and 
we may say inevitable, for the last six years, no one, never- 
theless, looked for in the precise shape, or at the precise time, 
in which they have actually come to pass. Pronunciamentos in 
8pmn are matters of not unfrequeiit occurrence in latter years. 
Few, however, there were in England or France, who, in the 
month of July looked for a pronunoiamento in Spain in any 
other than an absolutist sense. For since the month of 
December, 1851, the tendency of the Court of Spain, and the 
Camarilla by which it was surrounded, had been towards 
Absolutism and irresponsible government, as the complement 
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of a system temporarily prevailing in a neighbouring and a more 
civilized coimtr}\ The unprincipled, shameless, and corrupt 
adventurer, Sartorius, Count of St. Tjuis, so lately prime 
minister of Spain, was restrained by no scruple of conscitmce 
or of duty in his ministerial career, and if lie did not wholly 
destroy and abrogate the constitution of Spain, and proedaim 
Absolutism and Autocracy, it is that he failed to find iitting 
instruments among tlie superior officers of the army. Tor the 
last eleven years, in other words, since the pei’iod of the fall of 
Espartero, in Spain, speaking in round nnmhers, has had 

about a dozen ministric^s, all more or less indifterently or 
viciously constituted : hut among them all, there has been no 
ministry so corrupt and shameless, and so wholly composed of 
political adventurers, as the ministry of Sartoriua, Count of St. 
Tmis, summarily overthrown in the mouth of July, ^^arvaez, 
though a hold, nnserupiilous, and wilful man, and not exiuiipt 
from the imputation of sordidly trafficking in the pul)lic funds, 
was, at least, a distinguished soldier and administrator, who had 
performed imj^ortajit services to his (‘ountry. lUit in all his 
wildest freaks of power, Narvaez, though often committing acts 
of flagrant violence towards individuals, ne ver once tliouglit of 
dispensing with Ihirliameutary govenimentA That he tampered 
with and threatened the electors — that he prorogued and adjoin*n(‘d 
the (\)rtes Ijeyond the period allowable by law — must he frankly 
admitted even by his warmest admirers. But there is no proof 
that Narvaez ever wished to govern without a chamber of 
deputies and senators, and by the mere wnll and capri«*e of an 
irresponsible and autocratic sovereign. The party in Spain to 
which Narvaez belonged — the party of jModenidos — were certainly 
obnoxious to the reproach of endeavouring to form everytliing 
in Spain on the French system of centralization. They were 
also open to the charge of Crleans manceuviing and manage- 
ment, and of tampering with the elections. But that party 
never, we believe, irontemplated tlie desperate expedient of doing 
away with responsible representative government, or of dismiss- 
ing the chambers of Proeeres and Procurn dares. That such a 
daring design entered the brain of Sartorius is beyond question, 
and herein this adventurer stands out in most discreditable con- 
trast to the worst minister of the party of the Moderados. 

Tlie Moderados contained in their ranks some men considered 
in Spain of more than average ability, and long used to the 
handling of public aflnirs, such as Mon, Pidal, Martinez de la 
Bosa, Mayans, (See., but in the two last Spanish cabinets there 
was not a single man of ability as statesman, as politician, or as 
debater. Nay, into such contempt and degradation had the 
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occupants of office, divested of respect, authority, and power, 
fallen, that not one considerable lawyer — and lawyers are a 
numerous brood in Spain as well as in England and in Erance— 
nor one general of repute in a country in which generals are 
plentiful as blackberries in the month of Bcptemher, could be 
Ibiiiid to embark his fortunes in the ministerial hark of Murillo 
or Sartorius. 'fliis is an extraordinary fact to liave occurred in 
a country in which every man of decent education looks to 
public; emj^loymcnt as a kind of profession, if not indeed as a 
means of actual subsistence. In no country under the sun are 
tinu'e more, indeed, in no country are there so many, prc' 
tendientes and aspirants to public- employments of ail sorts as 
in Spain, and in no country do the candidates for office present 
fewer claims of capability or fitness. In England, in America, 
and in Erance loo, wliilc Parliamentary government subsisted, 
no man looked to the higher grades of office unless Jje 0 (;cupicd 
a large space in the consideration of the country, and had 
acquired eminence either as a debater, as a wu'iter, as an julminis- 
trator, advocate, kc. In Spain, however, during the last eight 
or ten, and more espoeially during the last four or fiv(‘ years, 
men have betui admitted into the (jahinet, and made ministers, 
whom no minister in this country would think of selecting for 
tlie (joufidential situation of private, se(!retary, or the subordinate 
yet responsible post of eliief clerk in a government office. 

In braiKJC, in the interval between 18«H0 and 1818, men of 
high r(‘])utc, as professors, men of hitters, journalists, advixjates, 
etc., have been made ministers and ambassadors, and have dis- 
tinguished themselves in these capacities; but in Spain, to use 
a po])ular phrase, twopeniiy-halfjienny editors, writers, and 
journalists, paltry provincial advocates, such as one would meet 
in an English county court, burly soldiers, such as one might 
discover in a marching regiment or barrack -room, and authors, 
such as are attached to the Minerva press in Leadenhall -street, 
and the literature of Wych-street and Holy well-street, liave been 
promoted into high, indeed, the highest, places. If these men 
had conducted themselves creditably or honestly, had endeavoured 
to learn or to fulfil the duties of their respective offices to the 
best of their ability, tlie country might have overlooked their 
original unfitness, and endured their sway without extending to 
tliem its confidence. But it was otherwdso. The Andalusian 
adventurer, Sartorius, who, within fifteen years, was a poor 
hireling clerk in a newspaper office at Seville, at a salary of not 
more tlian 100k per annum, launched out into nnheard-of 
extravagance, procured for himself the title of Count of St. Luis, 
clothed himself in purple and fine linen, fared sumptuously every 
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day, led the life of a grand seigneur and lordly Sybarite, and 
denioimed himself as though he were the descendant of a Duke 
of Lonna, an Olkdres, or an Osuna. Originally without social 
position, standing, or fortune, without learning, acquired knowledge, 
or any profession, this writing clerk, paragraph maker, and ptmny- 
n-liner, rose into the editorship of a Madrid journal; and from 
doing the dirty work of Narvaez, was elected by his inlluence 
Deputy to the Cortes ; and after a few years of servility in humbler 
employments, became at length Prime ^Minister of Spain. Never 
was tlie remark of Beaumarcbais — mediocre et rampant^ ct Von 
arrive d tout, more fully verified than in the instance ol Sartorius. 
That he was (juick wilted, fluent, anprebensive, alert, supple, and 
self-confident, like the generality of Andalusians,, cannot be 
denied ; but these qualities would not have enabled him to rise to 
the liigliest office, had it not been for his thorough and reckless 
dishonesty and unprincipledness. Sartorius had for priv ate secre- 
tary a man of ability, one Alfaro, who had been educated in 
Prance. This gentleman died from idiagrin and disappointment, 
at Bayonne, on the 1 8tli September. Spain, for the yeais between 
1840 and 185(1, had been in a great degree handed over to stock- 
jobbers and speculators in the public funds and railroads. But 
never did tins nuisance lise to the liciglit tl^tit attained in 1851, 
185*4, and 1850, and the first six months of the presejit year. 
Tlie blame aiul the shame of this is in the greatest degree owing 
to Sartorius, bis Jidus Achates, Salamanca, and the Queen-Mo tlier, 
M^iria (Jliristiiia. 

This wornau, endowed wdth a good deal of talent, energy, and 
courage, of versatile aceomplisliments; and even now, in her 
eiglit-and-fortictli year, of no mean jiorsomil attra(;tion8, is of 
specious and insinuating manners, and most winning address. 
But like all the Neapolitan and Spanish Bourbons, she is false, 
dissembling, and insincere, inordinately fond of power, prone to 
political iiitrigne, and never so happy as when she is circumvent- 
ing some public man whose intentions are really honest and 
patriotic. Pond as the queen-mother is of domineering in the 
palace of her daughter, fond as she is of using her back-stairs 
influence for tlie accomplishment of her purj)oses, there is yet a 
species of operations she, prefers to political intermeddling. Her 
grand passion is a sordid avarice, and her principal aim hitherto 
has been to enrich herself, her husband Munoz, created Duke 
of Bianzares, and their numerous brood of nine children, at the 
expense of the Spanish nation. Bianzares, a circumspect and 
discreet man in reference to public affairs, inofiensive and gentle- 
manly in manner and appearance in private life, partakes of the 
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sordid nature of his high-bom spouse. Husband and wife have 
speculated together largely in every scheme by which the Madrid 
money market has been ‘rigged’ and robbed. The amiable pair 
and their numerous brood of young Ilianzares, have multitudinous 
shares in every Spanish railroad — ^in every plan of canalization- 
in coal and quicksilver mines — in speculations in the Havannah 
and the Pliilippines, and in English, Erench, American, Danish, 
and Dutch funds. Not content with this traffic, Ilianzares has 
pvu'chased estates at 'raran(;on, is a partner in La Espana Indus- 
trial, and possesses jointly with his wife lands and houses in 
iViinco. h’rom the position of the parties and their facilities in 
obtaining information thi'ougli the palace, the telegraph, and the 
mijiistry, the Queen-Mother and her husband were looked upon 
at the BoUa as oracles speaking with miraculous and money- 
producing organ. 

TJic ])ai]’ were represented in all their time bargains and extensive 
gamblings by one Salamanca, a man for some years calling 
hims(‘Jf a capitalist and a banker, hut who also some, fifteen years 
ago was in a position more Jiumble and necessitous than his friend 
8art.orius. Moth are Andalusians. Doth are distinguished by 
that gay, easy, self-satisfied modest assurance, which in Spain, and 
even in more (uvilized and thinking countnus, often leads to wealth 
ami fortune. It was indispensable to the operations of the Queen- 
Mother that slie should have other instruments than the Sci'vi- 
dumhre of the palace and lier own scheming stockjobber Salamanca. 
In order to carry on her projects on a large scale it was nei^cssary 
to enlist one of the ministry in her favour, and to this end Sar- 
loj’ius was brought into the cabinet, and consulted and conferred 
wdth by the Queen-Mother and her husband. The writing clerk 
and penny-a-liner promoted into an editor, and pitchforked — to 
Use the si.range language of the late Sir C’harles Wetherall — into 
a premier, lent himself to these base and sordid purposes of 
Christina, and thus it was that all the appliances of court, state, 
and cabinet were directed to the money market. Yet with all 
their cunning, avarice, unscrupulousness, and thorough want of 
principle, the gang were occasionally defeated. There were, now 
and then, as may be supposed, enormous gains running after each 
other, in the language of French ‘ legs,’ in martingales ; hut on 
the other hand there were reverses and contre coups, and occa- 
sionally enormous losses, and these were not to be home by 
Christina and her husband. That covetous woman, who was 
quite willing to pocket stockjobbing profits, refused to bear the 
burden of loss, and the consequence was that the monies of the 
treasury and the country made up the deficiency. These things 
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account for the plunder of the Spanish exchequer and the 
disappearance from the public chest of all sums levied as extra- 
ordinary resources. 

Independently of this, tlie President of the Spanish Council of 
Ministers, a person wholly without fortune, lived as though he 
were a grandee of the first class inheriting a large income from n 
long line of illnstrious ancestors. Others of his colleagues, 
though not 80 profligately profuse in expenditure, yet exceeded all 
reasonable and honest hounds. It is not, therefore, wonderful 
that the contributions under the forced loan had disappeared — that 
the revenues of Cuba had been anticipated for two years and a lialf 
to come, and that there is now, inconsequence of these spoliations, 
a delicit of six millions of reals in^thc public treasury. 'liie sums 
paid for services to the secret police, and to minions, favoiniU's, 
and parasites of the worst elmracter, have hefui enormous. In 
fact, wlmt between the grasping avarice of the Quecn-]\Iothcr, 
the profligacy of the court, and the cornqtt inalversatifms, — or wc 
should rather say, piltedngs and phiuderings of mi.'ri in oflice, — a 
national bankruptcy must hav(i occurred if such an event had not 
been anticipated by the profiimciameuto, nr we should rather say, 
the revolution which took place on the ‘^ 9 th of .lune. 

This outbreak had been expected from tHo ending of A])ril r)r 
the beginning of May, but as O’Donnell, in the first instance, 
addressed himself solely fo his military friends, and mndv no 
appeal or offered no guarantees to the leadei’s of the }>o])nlur 
party, that party remained passive, taking no part one way or 
other. But citizens and civilians nevertheless sympathized with 
O’Donnell, believing that any cliange whatever must he* a. change 
for the better. Of this sympathy there is sufficient evidence irom 
tlic biet, that albeit a price was put upon the Count of Lucena’s 
head by the Mini.stry, and that his retreat and hiding-plaecj in 
Madrid were known to himdrcds, — yet that no single person 
informed against him. Indeed, it is said, that some of the police 
knew of the GeneraTs * whereabouts,’ but declined to act on their 
knowledge, either from a belief that the parties opposed to the 
Government must be ultimately triumphant , or because the merce- 
nary spies received larger pay from O'Donnell and his party, than 
from the Government. Be this, however, as it may, certain it is 
that O’DonneD remained for tw^o months in Madrid unbanned, 
daily receiving his friends and acquaintances — perfecting his 
plans and organizing his system. Though civilians looked on 
approvingly, yet there was no enthusiasm, because it was ajipre- 
liended by the citizen class that the intended movement was to 
iMe been in a military sense. The whole attempt ran a great 
chance of falling still-bom till the chief mover became penetrated 
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"With the idea that the citizen class must he interested in the 
movement. When, liowever, proclamations appeared, addressed 
by O’Donnell from Maiizanares, promising: the re-establishment of 
the National Guard and the Constitution of 1887, — the exile of 
the Queen-Mother — the maintenance of morality — the expulsion 
of led captains and favourites from the palace, and the restoration 
of the (Jortes and Parliamentary Government — the towns and 
sea-])orts of Spain, the seats of intelligence and industry , at once 
pronounced in favour of tlie movement. Thus it was that Darce- 
Iona, V’^alencia, Saragossa, and several other cities and towns, and 
in the end, tlic king-created (aipital, Madrid itself, rose in 
successive insurrection. 

It has been stated in certain organs of Queen Christina, that 
2 )ronynciam.ent<)H W(a‘egot up by Prencljraen and foreigners, 
and that tlio natives were stimuiated and goaded into insurrection 
by tlu' Propagandists of Paris and joyous. Never was there a 
gn'cater ealiimn v. The citizens and traders of St. Sebastian, Saragossa, 
ihircelona, Cadiz, Nlalaga, and VaJcajcia,* tborouglily understand 
tb(‘ir own rights and duties, and have no need of foreign prompt- 
ings to induce them to vindicate the om.*, or to stimulate them to 
perlbnn tbe other. That Trench (exiles and refugees fought at 
tlie barricades ol’ ^Madrid cannot be denied. Hut tboiigb there 
are some thousands of french at Madrid, the whole number of 
Hucli political exiles fighting or commanding at the harrieadea 
did not exceed five-and-twenty or tliirty, and the greater part of 
tliese were domiciliated, not in the Barrios Bajos, hut iii the 
hetter portions of tlie capital. The exiles fought, not as French 
Pro])agandist.s, hut as sullering residents at Madrid, tallkahle et 
corvrahk a rimcricorde et a merei to a corrupt and infamous 
Govomment, who had not even excepted French and foreigners from 
the operation of the forced loan. In the dozen or fifteen other cities 
and towns (if Spain that pronounced, there were no French or foreign 
exiles commanding harricades or giving instructions as to their con- 
struction. In truth, the Spanish needed no instruetion in street 
fighting. Long before the three days of July, 1830 — at least a 
score of years before those days — the Spaniards at Saragossa 
and, elsewhere practised street-fighting against their enemies. 

The triiUi is, that the nation wanted a complete change of system, 
and that from tbe very moment O’Donnell ajipealed not alone to the 
army, but to the people and army, as engaged in one common 
cause, the insurrection became general and irresistible. The 
most intelligent and wealthy classes aflbrded it countenance and 
support, and some of them fought at barricades with the more 
demonstrative and vehement of their fellow -citizens. Even 
among the military, so. monstrous were the proceedings of the Court 
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and Camarilla considered, tliat but a small portion of the aniiy 
remained faithful. With the nation and a majority of their 
fellow-soldiers against them, the fraction of the army that adhered 
to the Camarilla were soon reduced to yield, and from tliat 
moment the game was in the hands of Espartero and OT)onnelL 
These honourable generals, on arriving at Madrid, soon came to 
a complete understanding, to the great joy and satisfaction of the 
nation. After an interview with the Queen, solicited and sought 
for not by Espartero, but by Isabella, a ministry was appointed, 
in which the Presidency of the Council, without a portfolio, ’was 
conceded to the Duke de la Victoria, who was at tJie same time 
appointed Governor of the Palace. O’Donnell, Conde de Luceiia, 
wdio had taken the most prominent part in exciting the army, was 
named Minister of War, Pacheco of Eorcign Affairs, Collado of 
Einaiice, and Santa Cruz oi‘ the Home Di'partment. All tlicse 
are excellent appointments, and give promise of steadiness and 
stuldlity. 

In no country in Europe, whether in civil or military life, is 
there a more respected, or a more respectable character, than the 
Duke of Victory. This excellent man, the son of a wheelwrigljt, 
and now in his sixty-second year, is altogether the architect of 
his own fortune. Originally intended hw the priesthood, tlio 
condition of Spain induced him to enter the army when only in 
his sixteenth year. In his nineteen th year he had attained the 
jjosition of lieutenant. At the ])eace in 1815, he proceeded with 
Murillo, accompanied hy many promising young officers (among 
whom were La Serna, Valdes, C’anternc, liodil, Alaix, Lopez, and 
Narvaez), to South America, in wdiich country he remained a 
considerable number of years. 

The career of Espartero, since his return, is tolerably wtII 
known, more especially his career during the Carlist war. He it 
was who did more than any other man to put down the Abso- 
lutists, and by tlie victory of Luchana and other deeds, to place 
the present Queen on the throne. How his efforts for the pacifi- 
<?ation and prosperity of Spain were requited by the family whom 
he so faithfully served, is known to all Spaniards familiar with 
the history of their own country. The regency of this really 
lK)iiest and disinterested man was distinguished by firmness, pro- 
bity, an d the strictest sense of justice. He was the first Spaniard 
who in our day sought to curb the aggressive encroachments of 
tbe Court of Lome — to diminish the immense and overwhelming 
numbers of monks and nuns living in disgraceful sloth and idle- 
ness — and to dedicate the overgrown wealth of the churches and 
chapters of Spain to great public uses. For this act of real and 
patriotic utility Espartero was denounced by ultramontane bigots 
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and demagogues, more especially in Ireland. The late Mr. 
O'Connell, who has done more to enslave the Iloman Catholic 
CJnirch in Ireland and England to Romo than all the roi)ish 
priests of our time, opened the flood-gates of his choicest Bil- 
lingsgate against him, and the demagogue was followed by the 
blatant Bishop Mac Hale, and the less noisy though equally 
arrogant Wiseman. But notwithstanding these diatribes, English- 
men in general, and even such English Homan Catholics as are 
not enmeshed in and enslaved by ultrarnontaneism, admit that in 
his proceedings in reference to the Romish Church, Espartero 
has done more to free Spain than any living man. 

Nor wore these the only claims of the General on the gratitude 
of his country. There w-aa then as there is now a violent Rejriih- 
licun party in Spain, though a repuldic is a form of goveninient 
uiisuitcd to the habits and manners of the nation. This party 
was first controlled and ultimately checked by the Regent. He 
it was, too, who first put a hridle on the Queen-Mother. When 
he found that active and energ(^tic woman expending her vast 
wealth in enlisting in her cause rising generals of the army, such 
us lucon Concha and O’Donnell, ho published to all Spain the 
secn^t marriage of Christina with Munoz, in 1834. This step 
induced the Cortes to deprive Christina of the guardianship of 
her daughter. The mother, thus shorn of her influence, never 
forgave I'spartero. She bore towards him a rankling hate which 
she wjis soon tiblo to gratify. With ample command of metins 
aiul money, Christina astutely, from her place of exile, worked on 
the minds of generals and civilians, and l)y the co-operarion of 
O'Donnell, Concha, Narvaez, and Serrano, aided by Lopez, 
Cahellero, and some even of his own Progresista party, succeeded 
in driving Espartero from power, and, indeed, from Spain, in 
1813. 

Eor four years the Puke of Yictory remained an exile on our 
shores, respected by men of all shades of political opinion. The 
experience of a parliamentary government, and of our well-halanoed 
system of liberty, served only to confirm him in those opinions 
which he had ever entertained. On his return to Spain in 1847, 
the Duke of Victory repaired to his favourite retreat, Logrono,. 
and there remained a quiet but not inattentive observer of events,, 
till called from his quiet and happy homo by the almost unani- 
mous voice of his country, in the month of July in the present 
year. 

During the years 1848, 49, 50, 51, 52, and 53, when the un- 
popularity of the then ministers roused the nation almost to 
madness, frequent appeals were made to Espartero to place him- 
self' at the head of a national movement; but he uniformly 
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declined this perilous eminence, and it was not till the countiy 
appeared threatened with the greatest evils — evils which might 
probably be put an end to by his interference — that the Duke of 
A^ictory proceeded from Logrono to Haragossa, and from Sara- 
gossa to Aladrid, in August, on the expi*ess invitation of his 
sovereign. 

It has been tritely and most truly said, that time tries and 
tests all things ; and never lias time more severely tested any 
man, or provt?d him more sterling and true than Espartero, Duke 
of A^ietory, Some of the best men of tlie Moderados who allo\v(Ml 
themselves to hr used as instruments against Es]>art('ro, in 1 J U and 
1841, as ilie two lirothersdose and Manuel (Jonelia, 0’J)onnell, mid 
others, both soldiers and eivilians, now admit their mistnke. 
They aekiiowlcdge the singleness and siiieerity of this patriot 
soldier, and admit that in every (piality oi' mind and lu'iirt 
he is the opposite of Maria Christina, who imlueed tlieiii to jiro- 
nounee against him in 1848. 

AVliilst each increasing year has added to the grace and lust,i*o 
of one character, it has only sc'rved to exhibit, the dupliidiy and 
depravity of the other. The ibrmor instnuueuts and to<>ls of 
the Qiieen-AIother now’ admit her utter falst'ness and disiii- 
gemioiisnoss. A gi’eater dissembler, a moR' seltish and unsi.'j'u- 
])ulous deceiver, never existed even among the double-faci'd 
Neapolitan and Spanish Bourbons. No man lias done more to 
sustain (liristina than Narvaez, yet when this hold and unscru- 
pulous soldier w’ould not go ail lengths, and Ibilow ('liristinii in 
her douhliiigs, he was twdce exiled at lier instigation, and 
summarily told in the face of Euroya-* to proceed on a Ibolisii 
mission to Austria, O’Donnell, who pronounced in the intoi’est 
of Ohrisiina at Parapeluna in 1840, has been injured, humiliated, 
and insulted by the same lady, and like every man who has ever 
come into contact wdtli her, has liad to repent him of conlidence 
misplaced, hopes deluded, and trust deceived. There is no man 
in Spain of a more easy, frank, and confiding nature than 
Espartero; but from the first lit; seems to have known and to 
leave mistrusted Christina. A\nien dozens of other generals 
oflered their services and their swords to the Queen-Mother, lie 
always stood aloof, exchiiming Etiamsi omius Eyo Non. Faithful, 
disintei’ested, and patriotic, ho considered tlie cause of Spain first, 
and TO . his loved country devoted his best energies. 

Actuated by such views tlie ex-regent accepted power in tlie 
moil ill of August. His task has been no liglit or easy one. 
The finances oi* the country are in the utmost dilapidation. The , 
ptlblictreasury has been plundered, not merely of the extraordinary 
o©utrjhutiorjs under the forced loan, but of the Qumta fund. 
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amount in, i][ to IOO,OOOZ. Tim deficit, according to one account, 
evidently under-estimated, amounts to five millions and a hall* 
of our money, or 570 millions of reals : Tinder another account, 
it amT>nnts to seven millions British. 'L’o tax and to phaise, any 
more than to love and he wise, as Burke says, is not given unto 
men, and yet Espartero and his ministry have to tax in the 
largest (h'gree to meet the flagrant robberies and ]>eculatioiis of 
their predectessors, and the large additional expcndituie conse- 
qiK'nt on a revolution. 

In timers of puldic commotion, as every tyro is awan.*, a stop 
is })ut lo all the operations of trarle and commerce, the public 
revT'Mue diniinishos, and the receipts both of eustoms and (!Xciso 
are much less than in ])eriods oJ* tranquillity. In Madrid tlieso 
iiiconv(aiieiM;es were enhaneed by the whole town being unpaved, 
hy tlie luhonring })o])nlati()n being tlm»wn out of work, and by 
all th'‘ liniidieraft, operations being inl.erra])ted. The same ohst^rva- 
tion a])[)lies to all tla? principal cities and ontports, where in 
tiddition prcivineial juntas exercise iitihmited power, and have 
iisnrj)eil all tlu' functions of tlie Executive. The task of govern- 
inont is (lierefon? a iumdred times raorf^ diliieiilt now than at 
any Jbrmer period, duntas in Spaiji have in modern times 
exorcis('d a. disastrous inliuence. Tn the war of indoptmdenoe 
knots of men in every town, noisy, thrasonical, and em])ty paled, 
eongrt'gated their infinitely little wits together, calling iheii* 
deliheiations the people's will. Forty-four years ago the Juntas 
of that day swagg(U*ed in stilted speeches as tliey have done in 
August and September of the present year. Jlut we have no 
evidence on record that the Juntas of 1810 and 1811 assumed 
sindi (uiormous powers as in 1854, refusing obedience to the 
constituted authorities, dictating how public afiairs were to be 
carried on, and applying to the uses of their little locidities 
the re^'enue collected for the service of the nation at large. 
Tliose gatherings of men wdth immense followings, veliement, 
noisy, and turbulent, and not the less difficult to deal vrith, 
because tliey are often imbecile and (UTwurdly, Espartero has 
nearly, if not altogether, put clown. No man loves honourable 
popuiarity more than the ex-regent, yet be has put to hazm:d 
this ]TOpularity in fearlessly doing his duty. 

We are told hy the biographer of Gonzalo di Cordova ‘ que el 
se iria asm agtijeros contento consu ccmsciencia, y, con lamemqria, 
de 8US scrvicios,' and we have that faith in Espartero, that we 
believe be would again retire to his beloved retreat at Logr6no, 
eatisfied with his conscience and the recolloction of his past 
services, if he could not govern the country in hannony with the 
true interests of all classes. 
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Already has it been announced hy competent authority, that 
the Press is to he absolutely free, subject only to the decisions of 
the law as interpreted by the tribunals. No longer will journals 
be arbitrarily seized, as in the time of Sartorius the late Premier. 
A decree of a most excellent and intelligent man, Don Jose 
Alonso, the Minister of Grace and Justice, has also been published, 
forbidding the Clergy to interfere with the Press. 

The Electoral Law of 1837, will soon again be brought into force. 
Every Spaniard of twenty-five years old, domiciled for a year, will 
have the privilege of voting for a representative, provided lie pays 
direct taxes to the amount of two hundred reals a year, enjoys 
fifteen liundred reals per annum income from laud or profession, 
or pays three thousand reals as a tenant. The franchise will also 
be accorded to the inhabitant householders of Madrid paying tw'o 
thousand five hundred reals. It should be also noted that the 
Minister of Grace and Justice is particularly opposed to l^ipal 
pretensions, and diat he will take especial care that the simple 
inhabitants of country towns and rural districts are not ficeced by 
monks, friars, and jcsuits, ‘ prayers of long prayers and devourers 
of the houses of widows.’ 

As War Minister, O’Donnell, though neither a statesman nor 
a first-rate politician, will be fully up to trie requirements of the 
special service to which he is dedicated. The most important 
circumstance is, that a perfect harmony and unity of opinion 
exists lietween him and Espartero. No man is more convinced 
than O’Donnell of the ruin that has fallen on the common cause, 
from di.sagreements between honest men fairly intending tlio 
public good. It is Christina, and a band of conscienceless 
political adventurers, knaves, brigands, and gamblers on the 
Exchange, wEo have hitherto profited by these deplorable 
dissensions. O’Dqnnell, though not a man of the loltiest 
character, or of the'^purest patriotism, is yet a soldier of honour, 
loathing adventurers and public plunderers of this descrijiticm, 
and it shall go hard with him if they again gain the ascendancy in 
the councils of the Sovereign. 

It may be urged that the Conde Lucena made the fortune wdiich 
places him above temptation in no very reputable way, hy winking 
at the carrying on of the prohibited slave trade in the Havimnah. 
But to this it can be answered that every Governor of Cuba, with 
two very glorious exceptions — Valdes and Jos6 Concha — have 
granted licenses to the slave importers, at an ounce or two per 
head.^ Albeit ODonnell may not he better than the usual run 
of generals of late years, yet he is no picker and stealer like 

* Bribery on a large scale, in Spain, is generally estimated by ounces of gold. 
The onza is a coin worth about sixteen dollars, or ZL Cs. of our mcuiey. 
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Sartorius, Collantes, Domenecli, and the like. ITe is a man to 
perform lionourably a politicjal eiifjfa^^emenl, and once embai-ked 
with tlie Kx-Regent, lie will inevitably adhere to the political 
programme agreed on between them. O’Donnell has already 
made several excellent appointments in the army ; arnemg others, 
that of l)nl(;e to the Oaptain-Geiieralship of Catalonia, and 
Ihirasotqui of Riscay, may he named. 

Probal)ly tlie most difficult task of all has devolved on the 
Minister of Finance. Spanish finance has long been in a most 
disorganized state, and enjoys tluj worst repute on the London 
Stock lOxehange. Repudiation has been rife in Spain as widl as 
in America, i'or twenty years or more, Spain has been diminishing 
tli(‘ (capital stock of the foreign creditor, and paying a reduced 
debt in a depreciated currency, d’he defalcations in the treasury, 
the shameless robla’ries of Sartorius and Co., of course enhance 
and aggravate difficulties. Independently of this, in tlie last 
days of July and in the first three weeks in August, several (»f the 
Juntas re])ealed taxes of octroi and entry, whiidi lessened the 
n'venue. There is also, in addition, the cost of the barricades to 
be provided for, the cost of buying in arms from the people, with 
th(^ interest of the liome and foreign debt, Ac. But Collado, the 
Finance Minister, himself a wealthy capitalist, enjoys the confix 
deuce of the money market, and some of the richest men in tho 
country have come forward and subscribed for a loan. Neither 
the probity nor tho civism of tho H])anish Clumcellor of tlio 
Exclaajuer are doubted. Collado has acquired a large fortune 
without stain or reproach, by the efforts of his own industry, and 
during the struggle in July was imprisoned by tho infamous 
^Ministers who have retired, on suspicion of having contributed 
funds to aid (I’J)oiinell and Dulce. 

Ill conjunction with the Minister of Fomento, or Public Works, 
Renor Lujan, a distinguished Colonel of Artillery, the Minister of 
Finance has examined into all the contracts and concessions for 
railways — ^we ought rather to say, into all the jobs that have been 
peqietrated by Luis, Collantes, and Domenech — and has eaiicelled 
sevf3ral of them that have been improvideiitly and corruptly' 
granted. The consequence is, that many engagements entered 
into with Salamanca by the previous Ministry— contracts in 
which that notorious jobber was the agent of the Queen-Mother 
and Rianzares, have been rescinded. Two other jobbers in these 
railway speculations, Cordova, (an indifferent and intriguing 
General, who had been manoeuvring to be appointed Minister, 
and who was actually so appointed to a still-bom Ministry with 
the Duke of Rivas and Gandara) have been disappointed of their 
liope of unlawful gains. This Colonel G andara did more sangui- 
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nary mischief on the 19th of July in Madrid, than any man 
connected witli the Spanish army. Althou^di not on duty — indeed 
though no longer in active service — ^lie put himself at the head of 
some infantry and dragoons, and swept the Calk Atocha with artil- 
lery and musketry, killing and wounding several innocent persons. 
Nothing more maddened the people than this gr[i,tiiitous piece of 
cruelty on the part of one of the military bullies and adventurers 
who had hoped to enrich himself at the expense of the people. 

To return, however, to Finance and Ihihlic Works. As the 
men now in olfice are respectable and honest men, it is certain 
that every financial obligation will be fullilled, and that, railways 
and all other public undertakings will be opened to general (com- 
petition. Spaniards will not, under Espartero, see such jobs as 
the concession of the railway from Villa Se(]uilla to Toledo, 
granted, without terms, to Cordova, Gandara, or Zaragoza; or 
as the line from Seville to Cordova, corruptly granted to (kuint 
Santa Olalla. It shotdd also he remembered that the 'rreasury 
will be relieved till the Cortes shall otlierwise provide, from the 
payment of 80,009Z, per annum to Maida Christina. 

The ablest lawyer in Spain, Pacheco, a man distinguished by 
the moderation of his opinions, is Alinilter for Foreign Afiairs, 
and Santa Cruz — if we mistake not, a relative of the Duchess of 
Victory (who -was a rieli heiress, of Logrono, in Arragon, a Dona 
Jacinta Santa Cruz) — is Home Minister, 

Yet though this ministry is uiiexceptionahly ('omposed, and wo 
really believe sincerely desires the puhhe good, it has no easy task 
before it. A great diHiculty has been overcoiiu} Ijy getting 
Christina out oi‘ tlie country, d'he populace seemed to entertain 
a lixed resolve of keeping tliat sordid and intriguing woman in 
Spain ; of forcing her to undergo a trial, and to disgorge some 
portion of her ill-gotten wealth. Armed hands surrounded the 
palace, and with fierce oaths dtadared that Tia Christina should 
not depart till she had rest(»red the property of whiclii she had 
robbed the nation. It was, however, resolved by the goverament 
to remove the lady by stratagem, hut when the lair occtision offered, 
Christina, hopingfor a reaction, would not move an inch. It was not 
till the mob became menacing, and that the very life of the wife of 
the Duke of Rianzares was in danger, that Christina saw her mis- 
take. The difficulty in the last days of August was, to get the 
Queen-Mother out unliarmed and with a whole skin. Tills was 
at length accomplished, thanks to the strenuous efforts of Espar- 
tero and San Miguel, on the 28th of August, and now tlie fair 
spoliatress is safe in another land, where, notwithstanding all that 
has occurred, she will not cease to plot for a reaction. But tlio 
character of this woman is now thoroughly understood by those 
Moderados who once sided with her. Bhe is forsaken by Mon, 
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by Tidal, by Mazans, even by Narvaez hirasidf, whom, notwilh- 
standiijg all his sacrifices for her, she caused to be twice exiled. 

As U) Narvaez himself, — once so powerful, — he is now \vithout 
friends or a following. Overhearing, arrogant, and unscrupulous 
in prosperity, he made numerous enemies who neither forgive nor 
forget his unbridled insolence, or those ajbitrary acts, setting' 
law and common humanity alike at defiance. In by the 

energy of his strong will, by the terror which his name inspired, 
by his hold over the army, and by his domineering over his 
weaker colleagues, Narvaez prevented the eoutagion of French 
Kepiihlicaiiisin and French Socialism from extending to Sj)aiii. 
.l>ut his name lias now lost its charm : in a word, to use a S])anish 
metfiplior, lie is a fallen tree, and as the Iberian proverb hatli it, 
‘del arh<d mido todos liatheii hujmi.’ in no country arc men 
more merciless towards a })iihlie character who is deeliihng or 
down than in Hi)am. ( )f Espartero it w^as said in 1843, after he 
had rendered such important services to the country, that he was 
Jhiqm de Nada, and w’orse things than thi^ are now uttered against 
Narvaez. The Duke of V alentia has asked for his passports, and is 
on his wayt{>, indeed, has arrived at, Yieb y. Whether in the eJiances 
and changes of Spiinish politics ho may again play an important 
jK'irt, reiiuiins to he seen. He marches l)ehind now, but a day may 
come wIk.'H, like Jioderigo, he may march before. Ved coma no$ 
af rente liodrujo : aijcr iba detras dc nosotros como si cstuviese 
amado, ?/ ahora se ixme dclante como si se le deblesc i)referencia, 
Espartero lias also been extremely fortunate in suppressing, 
without having recourse to violent measures, the Madrid club 
called the Circolo de let Union, At the head of this w^as a gentle- 
man of tiie name of Oreiise, formerly a Spanish merchant in 
London, hut wdio is now knowm as the Marcpiis Albaida. 
Mr. Orense is a man of very considerable wTaltb, of respectable 
character, but of extreme and impracticahlo o])inioiis. Though 
very desirous of playing a part in the political drama of his country, 
he is neither a man of energy, of eloquence, of ability, or, we believe, 
of politicnil courage. N otiiing therefore awaits him but d isappoint- 
ment. There is no considerable section of Republicans in Spain, 
fuad the few men pj*ofessi ng these opinions are neitlier distin- 
guished by wealth, by social position, or by extraordinary talenCff. 
Orense is, by himself, incapable of leading a political party, and 
it is not wonderful that the Government had an eu’Isy victory over 
a small section of extreme visiontiries, led by such a man. 

But albeit the Circle ol’ the Union, at Madrid, is for the moment 
put down, ditiicalties of another kind lie in the path of Spanish 
ministers. Now that Queen Christina has safely journeyed into 
Portugal, and that the arch-priestess of mischief has escaped, 
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popular indignation soeins to be directed against Isabella II., and 
all the brandies o! the House of Bourbon. No doubt that the 
riilace of Madrid lias been the theatre of the worst orgies, and 
that decency and propriety have been outraged in the most 
ilagvant manner, over and over again, by the presence within the 
palace of a succession of favourites of tin* worst description. But 
tliere is reason to liope that, as governor of the Queinfs resi- 
dence, Espartero will be ('uabled to exercise a salutary indiienee, 
and at least to cheek those gi*osser exhibitions of prolligacy and 
vdee wliieh sliock(*d even a people not over nanarkable lor the 
delicaev of its moral perceptions. Isabella is a pf'rson of weak 
mind, of little education, wayward and wilful as all the Spanish 
Bourbons have been, but the events of duly and August ought (o 
read lua* a salutary lesson, and to convince even a person of sueb 
levitv, that there is a limit wliicli she may not safely overpass. 
Should the Queen not control herself, or he controlled hy those 
around her, a question may arise as to a change of dynasty, and 
there is no saying what steps' a (h:)rtes or a Convention ideeted 
under poputar juission may l>e induced to take. 

Tlie question of the succession once opened, a whole host of 
candidates would appear (»n the held. Clival i)ret<!nsions might 
now as ]»efore give rise to all the In^rrors (u a civil war. The 
daughter of tht' Queen, now' three years old, witli an Hsparlero 
regency, seems tin; most feasible solution of a ditfieiiity wdii(di 
may arise, and which sliould he ])rovided for heforehaud; hut on 
the other hand, the life of the Brineess of the A^st arias, from in- 
herent delicacy of constitution, cannot be estimated at a twelve- 
month’s purchase, even siip])osing a constiiueiit (Joidts were to 
adopt an infant, of whose paternity the less that is said tlu' 
better. As to tlie King, Francis D’Assisa, lie is entiredy out of 
the question, though his brother Don Enrique, J )ukc of Seville, 
lias a few partisans. But with the nation at large, he is not 
popular, for he partakes of bis father's character, and no man 
relies on Ids word. 

The Fount of Montemolin would number the largest number 
of partisans of any of the Bourbon candidates, for tlio Absolutist 
Carlists and tlu? (diureli w'ould be in his favour, as well as a good 
number of the pc*asantrv and farmers in Old Castile ; but under 
the provisi(»ns of tlie Quadruple Treaty, England and Franco 
could show' Iiim no favour unless the popular will exhibited itself 
in his regard iti a light it is never likely to do. All the intellect, 
ami all the intelligence of Spain, and every one of her commercial 
cities, are against liim. 

A.S to the Duke of Montpeiisier, be baa no voice. Bo long as 
the present government subsists in France, he would not be per- 
mitted to appear in the lists without a struggle; and under dif- 
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Icivut ciniumstaiices, the treaty of Utrecht is antagonistic to, and 
^volJld ho invoked against his pretcaisions. Tin; Spaniards are as 
nnich op})osed now, as at any l*orinerp<‘ri<al of thf'ir history, to tlio 
[)n3tensions ol foreigners ; and a Ureneli guracho, the son of 
Louis l^liilipp(?, all whose proceedings towards Spain were marked 
hy a spii’it of intrigiui, would l)e x)eenliarly (lislaslefiil to the 
imlion. 

A party has risen up in Sj^aiii, within tlie last six years, very 
invonrable to a union with Lortiigah There can he no doubt 
that sn(di a union of tlic two kingdoms, if* d(’sired hy da* hulk of 
iiotli nations, would i‘orm a state with one of the finest sealjoards 
in i'hirope. Tliat Spain and Portugal tints merged into one 
would he om‘ of the fairest and most desirable of th(‘ eontinental 
kingdoms, eannot he denied. But there are innnimse (d)staeles 
to such a politinil merger — if we inav us(‘ a word ado])ted from 
e((uily law — loth from witliin and from without — both internally 
and externally, lii tin* first place, Spaniards and Portugm.'so 
hate, ea-ch oda*)’ with an intensity proport hmed to their very terri- 
torial ju'oximity. The Sjianiard despis('s the Portuguese, the 
I’ortuguese loathes the 8pania.rd. Such twe tin* h'cdings of the 
masses, and tin? wislies and desires of a Imiidful of thinkers, 
s]M‘e.ulati\ e jmlitieians, and pamphletei'rs, may be breathed and 
iitteH'd in vain against these strong popular prejudices. In 
neighbouring towns and communities of Italy, where tlie jieople 
s])eak out*, and tin* same langnnge, we see this traditionary hatred 
handed down from tlie mediteval times. It is rendered more 
hi tun* in the JAuiinsula than in Italy, from the diliereiicc of laii- 
guage existing bec.’'*eu Portugal ami Spain. The Spaniard 
eonceivt's the I'ortugiiese to he a corruption of all the languages 
of southern Uurope, and the Portuguese charges on the Spanish, 
IMoorish, Uothic, (h;‘]tie, Pha*nician, Sanscrit, and Hebrew im- 
])ortations. Commercial, manufacturing, and fiscal, would he 
superadihid to other rivalries. Tlie wines of the Alto-Douro and 
()th(*r vintages would often compete with the Yaltle Penas and 
the produce of the vineyards of Xeres and ]\Ialaga. 

Irrtjspeeiive of these commercial considerations, could king- 
created Madrid, wdtli its tawny and swampy soil, hope to con- 
tinue the capital of a kingdom possessing so fairly-set a natural 
gem as Lisbon ? In reference to external obstacles, it may be 
remarked that England lias for ages enjoyed a preponderating 
inffiicnec in Portugal, partly arising from tlie position and com 
moreial wants of both countries, and partly arising from the 
provisions of treaty law. Could our country hope lo preserve 
that iuHueiice if Spain and Portugal were united ? 

Eraiice, on the other hand, has sought to counterhalance 
English influence in Portugal, by exercising an iiifluenco in 
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Spain — an influence wliicli Enpfland lias occasionally overpassed, 
and often thwarted. Would, Jiowever, Franc(‘, under any circum- 
stances, located as she is in ri'gard to Spain, and abutting on the 
Pyrenees, agree that the crowns of l^orttignl and Sjiain sliould bo 
united, thus giving herself a powerful military and naval neigh- 
bour, with harbours in the x^tlantic and Mediterranean, in the 
place of two modiTate sized kingdoms, one, of tlie second or tJiird, 
and the other of the third or fourth class. 

England, it is possible, hut not prohahle, might mov sei' no 
olijection tea .Don Pedro weanng the crown ol' Spain in addition 
to that of Portugal: hut a day miglit come when siudi a union of 
crowns would ho hostile to the interests of either England oi- 
Eranee, or of hotli. At all events, sucli a union nf kingdtuns 
would materially alter the disposition of territory as settled hy the 
Congress of Vienna, and disarrange the balance of [Kiwei* in 
Europe, even ^verc it possible to fust? laws and customs, and lan- 
guages, and debts, and tariffs, into one homogeiK'ous mass of 
Hispano-Portngues(' arrangements and comjiroiniscs. 

To avoid these and greater evils, it seems wdser, at present, to 
cling to Isabella, or to Tsahelhfs daughter with a Hcgiaicy, than 
to attempt a union of kingdoms separateili^hy great natural bar- 
riers, and greater moral jirejudices and antijiathies. 

For ourselves, we Jiave tlie fullest confidenee in tlu* probity 
and fair intentions of Fspartero. We believe he has the desire, 
and we trust he will have the vigour and power n.) achieve great 
things for Spain. Tlie very difliculties that surround tlu' goveni- 
nient of the ])ala(‘(s may impel him to new energy. In 
18-18, like another Spanish character mentioned in iiistory, 
Espartero was (date with triumph, and resigned himself to a too 
confident repose. Now, however, lie is aw'ake to the exigency of 
the times, and neither of him nor of O’Dotmell, nor of any of the 
Spanish Cabinet, eaii it he said, EUoh fic ahandonomn al-aiiaw 
y sw conjianza va a dcMur'irlofi. The Spanisli ministry sees that 
honesty js the best policy, for it has mitified in tJie Madrid 
Gazette the payment of tlie interest of the Consolidated and 
Deferred Three per Cent. Stock, and of the I’rcasury Pills. Tho 
i 3 [jinistry has also commenced several (?conomic reforms, retrench- 
ing useless expenditure in the civil service, in the army and 
navy, and in ^11 the offices and employments of the State. 

Those are auspicious (;ircuinstances, and tbongh the situation 
is one ])regnant with difficulty and full of danger, yet let us hope 
that u peojile energetic, sober, and laborious, and a Cfiuntiw here- 
tofore; grt'ut in arts, in science, and in literature, great in com- 
lUorcc and in navigation, may not be destined to anarchy or to 
civil war, or to the preferable hut hard alternative of military 
despotism . 
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Oxford is no longer the school of a sect or of a party. The nation 
has its own again. The badge of civil inferiority fastt'iied on all Fn- 
glishnien who ju*e not churchmen, lias been cast away. It is as English- 
men that we congratulate our countrymen on this event. 

Ihit the men who luua.; made this concession are wise in thcar gene- 
ration —det those to whom it is made be also v ise. Chiu’chmen have 
counted on more gain than loss as the fruit of this policy — and 
their exptx.‘tation will possildy he realized. The sons of JNoiieon- 
I'onnisls wdio have sojourned for a season in om* old universities, 
liave l>e(}ii almost invariably lost to the religion of their fathers. 
Should it become more common to travel that road, it may be that 
the dangers ol‘ so doing will dimiiush. But come what may — let right 
be done. 

liiglit, however, is still only ptudiially done. Nearly all the colleges 
of Oxford juid Oambridge are older than the Jigo of the Keformation. 
They were d(ialt with as national property then, and sliould be so dealt 
witli now. The lilxjrty to found now colleges, on the old national basis, 
is only an instalment of right. 

Tl»o la.st scission of Parliament has been mainly occupied with ques- 
tions concerning war or religion. On (Questions of the latter deserip- 
tion a new |»ower has come into existence. It is long since the Non- 
conformists ceased to have any place as a party in the House of Com- 
mons. The}'^ are now known as such, and tiny have become wiser as 
they have grown stronger. Our own humble counsel for unuiy years 
lias iH'cn — less noise, but more work — less waste, worse than waste, in 
platform performances ; and more careful organization, wise forecasting, 
and steady action. The change of policy is now bringing its change 
of results. 

But it w^ill Ix) wise in the Nonconformists t-o allow the past to bo the 
past, and to do as they are doing for the future. In the session of 
185*1-4 they have prevented some evil, achieved some good, and have 
laid the foundation for good still to come. To all things just and equal, 
they have given a genei’ous suffrage- It will never, we trust, be forgot- 
ten by them, that the largeness of their policy will be their safety. To 
merge the patriot in the partisan, the Englishm^ in the sectary, 
would be to lose — deservedly to lose, the power they have gained. 

The great danger of some Nonconformist members is, wc fear, from 
a quarter whence they seem least to suspect it — from Eome. Help 
from Komanists, in schemes for the purification of religion, is what 
no wise man should expect. If there is to be any league of that sort, 
we can be no party to it. On that matter, our oopper-back will be found 
sound as copper to the last. 
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Karrniivr of a Journey iliroiiyh Syria and Jalraiine, in 1S51-1S52. 
By Lieut. Van ue Vei.de. 2 vols. Svo. Blackwood and Sons. — 
Tin* olijcc t of Lieut. Van de Velde in visiting the Holy Land, was to 
sukjcct it to liis instruments as a surveyor. But liis work is one 
which ])erfbrms more than it promises — and that is much to say ol' a 
hook iiow-a-days. Tlie rei)orts here made to his friend of his sights 
and experiences is most siihjde-heartcd, natural, and uianifestly truthful ; 
it is, moreover, the re])ort of one thoroughly Christian man to anotluT 
about objects in wliieh all Christian ineu are interested. Sad is his 
feeling on seeing how the religionists of vSyria and ]^destlue hate, 
rather than love, one another — the intolerance being as bitter between 
Christian and Christimi, as between Christians and Moslems. The 
land where all objects possessed the j>ower of suggesting religious 
thought, and of awakening religions feeling in the mind of the author, 
stands in the view of the writer in painful contrast with the ignorance, 
superstition, and bigotry of the people who dwell in it. Above all, our 
traveller mourns to see the cre-scent ascendant where he thinks tlie 
cross only should btjar sway. Unhapjuly, it has to be made out that 
such a change of mJusters would be a change for tlio better. The 
author does not affect to be a painter of the scenes on which he gaze.s, 
but he is a painter nevertheless, after his own manner, and paints both 
persons and places only the more vividly, from attempting nothing 
more than to give us w^hat his eyes .saw, in the briefest and simplest 
forms of speech. The illustrations of Biblical matters in the book, are 
many ; but of these, the writer’s opinions concerning M. Saulcy’s sup- 
posed discovery of the old * cities of tlie plain,’ will be read wdth chief 
interest- Van de Velde insists that M. Saulcy has been deceived by 
hi{kmendaciou8 and rapacious Arab guides, and that alleged ‘ stupen- 
dous ruins’ arc no ruins at all. Wlicre the truth lies in this dispute, 
we have not the means to determine — for the present our belief 
incline.^ to the side of M. Van de Velde, and nearly all travellers 
and divines, in supposing that no vestige of the guilty cities has 
been left above the surface of the Bead Sea. 

A Jluiory of India under the two first Sovereigns of the House of 
Taimur, Bdher and Kumdyun, By William Erskine, Esq. 2 vols. 
8vo. Longman. — While our * bluff Harry’ was performing some of his 
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earlier feats in Englisli history, tlie Tarter and Moslem chief, to ho 
known in later times as the Emperor Jhiher, was making his way to 
the throne of* India. ^J’lie.se volumes give us vivid and trustworthy 
})ietures of the India of those days. Jt is refreshing amidst so much 
flimsy compilation under the mune of history, to meet with a work 
like the present, in which we have the fruit of {ide<iuate learning and 
of the most patient industry, iiiforined and commimieatc;d with the 
spiiit which renders the story of the past at once instructive and inter- 
esting. TJie Em])eror Baher was his own biograjdier, and it is many 
years sim^e Mr. Erskine com])letedhis well knowiitranslationof that vain - 
ahh' document of'history. I n tin) present volumes we have the life of Ba- 
lter, not from himself merely, hut from many otluT sources, and sources 
now first hronglit into requisition for tlie 2 >urposc. The intention of 
the author was to have given the reigns of the; princes of the dynasty 
of ^raimur in India from tin; accession of Baher to the end of the 
sovereignty of Aurnngzih *, b\it wt; regre.t to say his |_hand has heeii 
staved by death, and Ids narrative does not extend beyond the reign of 
Baher, and Ids son Humayun. Enough is said concerning the terri- 
tory and ])eo])le of India jirior to the eonqiiests of Baher, to make his 
liistory intelligihle. One feeling has been almost constantly witlv ns in 
reading this narrative- a feeding of the wdde difference as regards 
intereommuidcation hetween the condition of the race three centuries 
siiKH- and now. Wi; feel as we read, that revolutions ol“ tlu; most 
colossal magnitude are taking ]daee in one rpiarter of tlu; glolw, and the 
]a.‘o))les and dynasties of other quarters no more eogidsant of them than 
if* tliey wen; taking place in some remote ])lanet. The reader who luis 
the historical spirit in Idin, and loves to travel U]) the great valleys of 
the past, and to sec; wliat the sunderi;d tribes and raises of men have 
1)('cn doing there, will not ])ut himself under the guidance of the author 
of these volumes without realizing much gratification in so doing. 

Hard Timea. By Charles Dickens. — In this story, Mr. Bounderhy, 
of Coketown, is a great millowner, who prides himself on having risen 
from the low'cst imaginable condition, and on having made himself 
tfic great man he is. Mr. Oradgrind, of the same town, is a specimen 
of the severe economist school, living in a region of statistics, who 
sees in human htdngs only so many pieces of mechanism, to be wciglted 
or measured according to certain mechanic laws, the substance of 
which law's, fairly and briefly translated is, that man’s mission in this 
world is to take the best possible care of number one. The working 
of this philosophy in the domestic relations of the philosopher is 
not pleasant. His eldest son liecomcs a coarse-minded rascal. -Slis 
eldest daughter marries unliappily, being influenced so to do by the 
false philosophy of her father. In the course of the*story the (piarrel 
between masters and men comes up, and if the picture of a master 
in Mr. Bounderby is not very flattering, as little so is the picture of 
the orator w^ho gets the ear of the workmen, and puts them on wrong 
courses. Among the men is an honest fellow whose wife has hecome 
the burden of his existence from habits of intoxication. The woman 
is sunk in filth and ofi’eiisiveness. The man would know why tho 
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poor mail may not have a divorce in sucli cases, in common with the 
ricli man, and why he should not he allowed to maiT}^ again. 

These arc the main features of the story. Its liiults ari‘ the faults 
common to Mr. Dickens’ authorship — the faults of one-sicledness and 
exaggeration. There is a class of men rcstmibling Mr. Jloundcrhy, 
but he is, in our judgment, an exaggeration of even the worst in his 
clas.s. Moreover, the class of millowncrs, and of such as have risen 
from an humble origin, who acquit themselves most humanely and 
honourably, is much greater than the class which Mr. llounderby is 
made to represent ; and to depi(tt the worst man of a class so that 
he can hardly 1‘ail to be taken as a .sample of the whole, is to Ix’come 
chargeable with what would be deserilaid, apY>lied tt) individuals, a.s 
falsehood and ealumny. As to the picture ol' tlie economical school, 
who see the whole duty of man in buying in the chea])est market and 
selling in the dearest, we believe there are not a ft,*w of them fully as 
bad as tlie picture here given of them. They are men without howels. 
Concerning the divorce question — we could wi.sh that divorce were 
available in the case of the poor as of the rich on the one ground 
which the New Testament jjcrmits, hut if Mr. I)i(*keiis can .hiij)]>os(3 
that it wonld be i'or the Inmeht of the working classes that our laws 
should deem the plea of incompatibility a snftieient ground i'or divorce, 
all we can say is, that wo think he is more at home in delineating 
character than he would he as a legislator. ]|^i this story', again, as 
in all his works, Mr. Dickens ha.s his characters of gi*eat moral beauty, 
but care seems to be taken that this beauty of character shall come 
into existence, not only apart from any religious influenees, but in 
circumstances most alien to such iuliueneeH. His best condition of' 
humimity is a condition without religion, a coTidition that docs not 
need religion. When he does introduce that element, it is an element 
of cant and hyq)0C!ri.sy, not as a matter rooted in honest convictions, 
and taking with it pure and noble tendencies. Mr. Dickens may not 
mean to teach his readers to distrust and ignore everything religious 
by this one-sided and unfair course of authorship, hut thi.H is the lesson 
which multitudes of his readers are iraperccptihly, but steadily learn- 
ing, as they sit at his feet, and wx* could wish him, for his own sake, to 
remember that for all this he is responsible. We loathe the cant of 
religiousness quite as much as Mr. Dickens doe.s, and we see it where it 
is as much as he docs. But are we all to be(«)me atheists, practically 
at least, if not avowedly, because the world has its hypocrites iu 
religion, as in everything he.sides ? Theologians, however, have tbem- 
seK'os to thank for much of this mischief. It is rarely their manner 
to do justice to poor human nature, which, faulty as it may be, often 
gives signs of noble qualities ; and these roinancings about it are a 
not unnatural reaction against their harsh and narrow dogmatisms con- 
ceniing it. 

JJutory of French Literature in the Eighteenth Century, By 
ViNET. 8vo. Clark. — This course of lectures Vinet 
dift not live to complete, still less to prepare for publication. His 
manner of lecturing, it seems, was mosdy extempore, witk the aid of 
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notes. F'rom liis notes, jintl from those taken hy four of his pupils, 
this volume has been jirodueed. But the char aeteri sties of the stylo 
of the author, as well as his thou«4;hts,]iave been retained with singular 
suceess. There is little in the volume accordingly to remind us of 
the ])roeess through which it has come to us. In an introduction of 
some forty pagijs wo have a Augorous sketch of the .seAU?nteentli 
century in French history in its relation to tlie eighteenth. Approach- 
ing the (}ightecnth century, its literary history is given in a series 
of le(‘tures, (.‘iieh h^cture being oecupiiul with the history and writings 
ol* some distinguished person holding an illustrative position in 
ix'lation to the litcTature of his age. Tlie book thus unites many of 
the charms of biograpliy and history, and is rich in an extraordinary 
degree in literary, phih)so])hieal, and Christian criticism. It bids fair 
to do more than any previ(ms work towards making Vinet adequately 
known to English readers. 

ThaCullrr/cd Works ofDugahl !^tcwarfjEsq,, F.R.S.S., Edited by Sir 
W ILJ.IAM HAMniTO>% Bart. Wds. 1. II. — The first of these volumes 
gives us Dugald Stewart's well-known Dissertation, on the Progress 
of ^\leta])hysieal. Ethical, and Political Philosophy, since the revival of 
letters. Tills ve}»riui. is from the second edition, including some 
passages from the iirst edition omitted in the second. Concerning 
the unpubli.sh(nl inatbfr ajipearing for the iirst time in this edition, it 
will he best that the leaiaied editor should be allowed to speak for 
himself: — * 

‘ In the; present edition of the Disscrtiition, beside the concluding chapter of 
Part thiol, uiul its relative note, whidi now appear for the first time, there are given 
nunierouH arul extensive additions, l>oth in the body of the work, and in the notes. 
These, as inserted, are all marked hy their enelusurc within square brackets. They 
are, however, to he divided into two classes, as derived from different sources. In 
Die first ])lace, Mr. Stew.arf .s own interleaved copy of Die orUjinal edition of Itoth 
])arts of the Dissertation, coriD-ilnite.s various cojTee.tions .'md amplifications. These 
have all been made u.se of, and their insertion i.s simply indicated by the brackets. 
In the seeon<l jdace, the other authorities, from which new matter has been 
obtained, (but for J’art Stxmd only), stand on a less favourable footing, in so far a.s 
whatever they afibrd, was, after being written, omitted hy Mr. Stewart himself 
from the Dissortatioii as published. These omissions, however, seem to have been 
imule under an anxiety to liring the work, as connected with the Eucydopmiiay 
within a nairower compass, qS'et; j). 201) and not in ci)nse(]uenco of any rejection of 
the passages as in theiiisolvcs either erroneous or retlundant. Tlieii’ insertion is, 
therefore, now marked, not only hy tho brackets, but <;xpressly as restoratitms, 
and though printed witiiout other distinction, it should be mentioned that they also 
are founded on two several documents. They are partly talten from the original 
proof of the Dissertation ; it being explained that Mr. Stewart was in use Jjp have 
the whole, or a large portion of an extendoil publication, set up at once in tyj>e, and 
on this, at his leisure, he made any alterations which he thought expedient. Such 
a proof of Part Second is preserved, and it supplies much tliJlt is new anti valuable. 
Again, there remains of the same Part a ctipy of the author’s original maimsd’vpt, 
which exhibits, in like manner, many passages which, though unpublished, merit 
preservation. Of this, it indeed appears Diat.Mr. Stewart was fully sensible. For 
he has not only printed in the second edition some insertions drawn from all Die 
three sources, (insertions which, as stated, do not in the present publication, show 
any sign of discrimination ;) but in the third document — the original manuscript, it 
is prominenDy noted in his daughter's handwriting, that * this particularly is to be 
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preserved with care,’ a« coniainini^ some valuahle passages not prirdod.’ Accord- 
ingly, these omissions hvave, in a groat measure, heen reci*vercd, and as already 
noticed, those from the two last sources are indift'ercntly marked out l»y the word 
rcstorcil.'- — pp. 8, th 

Tlius iinicli in relation to this edition of ilio Dissertation. Tlie 
collected works of Mr. Stewart will r<‘ach to nine voliuiK's. The 
special value of this edition of them will he considendde Ironi the 
corrections and additions derived from ^Ir. Stewart's ]'a])cis, and as 
incliidingf a life of the author hy Sir William Hamilton. Hut Sir 
"William tells us that the only service to which he is jdedged, as 
editor, is to see ‘ that Mr. Stewart’s writing's should, in this collective 
edition, he ]>uhlislu*d without note or eomment.’ Jt is lelt that to 
attejni>t to dcfuid, to eorreet, or to s\:]»])lement such a series of ]>uh- 
lieations, would ho to enter on a field not easily limii(’d. llut the 
volumes are of handsome workmanship, so far as the taste and 
liherality of the puhlisluT are eoneerned, and the servic('s ol‘ the 
editor, restricted as ahov'e stated, will he im])ortant. 

Smni/ Memories of Foreign Zands. By M rs. TlARRTirr Bi:i:ciii:h 
Stowe. 2 vols. London. Tlicse volumes record, wc douht not, tlie 
‘Memories’ of Mrs. llarHet JJeeeher Stowe coneerning: the ‘ Fon‘ign 
Lands’ she has visited, 'fhat the letters, of which they for the most 
]»urt consist, were written in the said lands, to dear friends in laud.s far 
away, is not to be su])|K)sed. The charm of rj^d letter.^ lies in the 
contulciices they cx])rcss, the malti’rs which gdvc tln'in fheir eliief 
value as private communications, being: such as would precludt* them, 
^.ir at least, ought to j»rcclude them, from j)iil)lication. Mrs, Stowe 
had a delicate work to do in giving publicity to her ‘Memories’ of 
]iei*sons and affairs in this eoiintry. It required all her caution, and 
jirudcnce, and good temper, to acquit hcTsclf wisely in such a service. 
iiCtters at the niomcnt, l(Hri(‘nds at home, would not he written under 
such intluenees in the requisite degree. We scarcely need say that the 
Lnglish public will not gather much iidbrmatioii about Enghmd from 
!Mrs. 8towe. Tlic instruetioii of the book to us will Ia* fouud mainly 
in the occasional contrasts drawn between British and American soeiety. 
Here the suggestions which ]»rcsciit themselves are rarely such a.s to 
di.«j>ose us to wi.sh for more of the American infusiua than we posses.s. 
Tndy, the ('quality primaple docs not come out even in Mrs. {Stowe’s 
]'age.s, as a very ainiahle or genial thing. Of the English people, 
luAvever, Mrs. Stowe knows hut little after all — she w'us too mucjh 
feted for that. Her int(^reour.se w^as always with parties and cliques, 
from^Stafi'oi-d House downw^ards. Of her relative, the }t(*v. Charles 
Beecher, whose journal eoiieludes the second volume, we say nothing, 
iiiasmucli as we ciyi say nothing commendatory. 

Alexandria, and her Schools. Four Lectures, delivered at the 
Phii(»sophic:il Institution, Edinburgh. By Key. Charles Kimisley, 
Macmillan and Co. pp. 172. — Kightly docs Mr. Kingsley remark in 
his preface, that our tniest guide in these anxious times lies in the 
h it eri^rct alien, not of prophecy, but of history. Kot hy fanciful and 
latiiiis ic notions eoneerning what has been foretold, but by the truths 
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that come forth to view on a thoniii’htful survey of what Pj’ovideiice has 
(lom^ ill th(i ])ast, with nations and with men,™-shall we construct our 
chart. In thes\; lectures, Mr. Kinufshw calls up to life an instructive 
se(*tion in man’s spiritual and intellectual liistoiy. The reader will 
readily see how the salt ‘ lost its savour,’ and was glviiu u]) straiofht- 
wa}^ to he troddim undc'r l<K)t of nnai, — ^liow, when men oi’£»‘aniz(‘d the 
ahandonnicnt, not the henefaction of the world, when they could lie and 
slaughter for the i,dory ol‘ God ; when such wen? the chara<.*teristii.‘s, not 
of a few ascetics or zealots, hut of the whole relii^ious world of Alex- 
andria, -the sooner the earth was rid of them the better — and rid it 
presently w^as. ^’he eagles were soon at the carcass. All this is 
indieatiul with a rajnd, precisi^ hand hy Mr. Kingsley, after a fashion 
which will dispose ev(‘ry right-minded reader to ieel that in that 
Alexandrian history he ri?ceives a personal lesson, and to resolve once 
mon' that whatever truth he has, shall he in him, God helping, as a 
living thing and not a dead. The significance and the moment of 
history, i‘ven in its most dusty and neglected sections, is far greater for 
our times than is commonly supposed. Would that wo had more men 
among ns with an ey(; to read its l<issons and skill to present them to 
their fellows ! It would hav^e heen better tliut Hypatia should have been 
preeeded rather than followed by leetures .such as tln^se. The lectures 
would awaken a curiosity which the novel would fully gratify. A book 
like Hvjiatia is too true and deep, and the ignorance concerning 
the elementary maitu’ials of that history too gross, even wuth tolorahly 
educat(‘d folk, for it to win at once the pO])ularity it deserves. A taste 
must 1)0 created for that liighest walk of fictitious prose writing. But 
for the service the leetures will thus render, even now, we should almost 
regret to see the ])owers which had such full scojie in Ifypatia, cramped 
by tlie iiaiTow conditions which must necessarily limit four houi’S of 
popular address. 

A Gazetteer of the Territory under the Government of ilte Tlast India 
Company^ and of the Native States of the Continent of India. By 
EnvvAtti) Thounton, Ksq. Four vols. 8vo. Allan and Co. — Theso 
four liandsome volumes of eight hundred pages each, present the first 
work that has claimed to be Jiccepted as a complete gazetteer of the 
entire continent of India. It has heen compiled, we are told, ‘by 
‘ authority of the Honourable Court of Directors, and chiefly from 
‘ documents in their possession.’ Tho work is manifestly the result of 
great labour, and its materials have been collected from the most varied 
and autlientic sources, and is a vast treasury of knowledge conceming 
the land and the jieople of India. The politician, the economistr and 
tlio Christian — all wlio would so know India, as to he capable of 
judging rightly concerning it, and doing it service, wHl do well to make 
themselves acquainted with the book. Mr. 'I’hornton, as the author of 
the History of the British Hmpire in India^ has brought a large 
previous knowledge of the subject to his present task. 

Lord John is allowing himself to be l^eatcn in the march of liberalism 
hy his own House of Commons; and Sir Charles Wood and his co- 
adjutors, we arc told, are allowing themselves to be beaten in the same 
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ilirection, by tbo reformed Board of Directors. So sickly a thing is 
modern whiggery! There are, we trust, better days in reserve for 
India, but to that end reforms at home must be ibllowed by reforms 
throughout the wliole civil service of that country. Tlu‘ vice, tyranny, 
and blackguardism of the military service generally in India are so bad, 
that they can scarcely be worse. lict the reader wlio doubts tliis read 
Oakjivld, and he will see the picture as drawn Irom the life. Our 
Captain Perry affair i.s only a sampl(‘ of what every subordinate has to 
apprehend in those remote provinces. 

ILunganan Sketches of Peace ami TVar; from the Tltingarian of 
Moritz Iokai. Constable.- — This is the iir.st volume of a ])rojceted 
series, to be intitled, ConstahU^s Miscelhmg of Foreign Literature, 
About six \'ulumes are expected to apjiear every year, and the price on 
the average is to be al)out three sliillings a volume. Ejich volume is to 
contain a double title-])age, one referring to the series, tlie otlier leaving 
tlie volume separate and complete in itself. The aj»pearance of the 
volume l>efore \is, is in all respects in good taste. Iokai is oih' of the 
few literary men in Hungtiry who have heart enough to write, notwith- 
standing the iievere Austrian scrutiny through which every work must 
pass before it can reiich lli6 eye of the }>ubrKf. Mr. Einerii' Szahad, the 
translator of these ‘.sketches,’ is the author of a work intitled Hungary 
Past and Present, The translation i.«, we doubt not, suceessiiil; it is 
introduced by a short preface, touching on the rt«ont state of literature 
in Hungary ; and the sketches themselves, whiles not inferior in merit 
to those of some of our own best writers of tales and fiction, will 
especial!}’ int(.Test the reader, as atfording glimpses of the domestic life 
iuid war-troubles of a ju*ople of whom until within tlie last lew years 
little was known among us. 

JJeutschlands Politische, MaterieUe, und Sociale Ziisldndc. ('fhe 
Political, Material, and Social Comlition of (lermany in the EigliU'cnth 
Century. By Karl One vol. 8vo. Leipzig: Weber. 

Nutt, London. — Germans are improving iii histoi’ical composition. 
Always diligent and painstaking, they now begin to know how to 
describe. History is not mere inquiry, a.s its Greek etymon would 
seem to imply. History is not the accumulation of facts, with what- 
ever exactitude they may have been ascertained. Histor}" is the repro- 
duction of the ])ast. Every historian, therefore, is a painter. The 
French have practically learned this lesson, and learned it thoroughly. 
To the GtTmaus the lesson has for the most part remiiined a secret. 
We do not deny that there arc valuable contributions to history in the 
German language. Most abundant are the materials which, the Ger- 
mans have amas.sed; and excellent works treat on the very topics 
handled by KarLBiedcrmann. We refer to such works as Mcnzel’s 
Ffeuererer Geschichte der Deutschen (Recent Histoiy of the Germans), 
TIanottler’s Deutsche Geschichte vom Tode FriedericFs des Grossen 
(the History of Germany from the death of Frederick the GreaQ, 
Perthe’s D(f^ Deutsche Staatslchen vOr der Devolution, (the Poll- 

tied Life of Germany before the Revolution) ; and from these writings, 
with the addition of the one now under notice, the student may obtain 
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a very exact and complete view of the siihjcct. Eut the Germans 
want Btyle; they want unity and yiroportioii; they want the reproduc- 
tive pow(jr ; and consequently they have no great historian (Schlosser 
in his Geschichte des 18 JahrhundeHs, &c. is not an exception) liko 
our Hume, Kohertson, Gibbon, Mac^aulay. 1'he present work gives 
signs of improvement. At least it is not a labour to n^iul these pages. 
The suhji‘ct is thoroughly handled, and the style is light and flowing; 
and certainly the subjecit wants not interest- The autlior has proposed 
to himself to give a comjjlete vicnv, or j)icture, of the whole higher life 
of Germany — the political, the literary, tlie religious, the material, as 
they appear under the iinjierial government, in the separate states, in 
the forms of society, and in the sjjirit of individuals. Such a subject 
calls to mind Bulwer Lytton’s Bnyland and the English^ a book of far 
inferior ])retensions, hut also more attractive, because more sketchy, 
than tlio one before us. This, however, is only the lirsi volume, and 
it treats of only a part of the subject, namely, the political, material, 
and social condition of Gcomiany in the eighteenth century. A second 
volume will complete the work, in ])resenting the social, moral, 
scientitio, religious, educational, iukT statistiejil condition of the country 
in the same j)eriod. In one ]}articulur the author a])peai’s to great 
advantage; he does not restrict history to what some would consider 
the more important and digiiifi(?d aspects of hunum life, but enters 
into minute details of the. economy ol‘ homes as well as of states, and 
the observaTices and habits of individuals, knowing that human life 
gives an imy)ortance and dignity to everything connected with it. 
This lulvantago is well exemplified in his seventh ]iart, in which he 
treats of the food, clothing, dwellings, pleasures, and conveniences of 
the ]jeo]jlc of Germany of all classes, and indeed enters into all the 
piirticulai’s of every-day existence in full detail, and with a comparison 
of tlie pn?scut with tlie past. The inlbrmation here conveyed is 
specially interesting and important, jwirticularly to those who take a 
practical interest in the conebtion of the great masses of society. The 
tendency of these discpiisitions, and of the volume in general, is of a 
pleasing nature; tin; rather as the whole demonstrates a steady progress 
and a marked improvement in the life of no small portion of the great 
Emopean family. 

Zar Biographic von Nicolaus Copernicus, (Contributions to the 
Biography of Nicholas Copernicus.) By Dr. L. Prowe. 1 vol- 
1854. London; Nutt. — ^Nicholas Copeniicus? Did such a person 
ever exist ? If so it is strange that even the hare ordinal facts of his so- 
called life should be imceitain. Yet uncertain they are. Call Dr. 
Prowe into court, and listen to his evidence. First the name, a 
matter, we opine, of some importance — ‘ You, Dr. Prowe, have made 
diligent search into the original documents said to relate to a person 
having the repute of an astronomical reformer, and commonly known 
as Copernicus?’ ‘I have.’ ‘Have you found any person of that 
name?’ ‘No; but I have found a name out of which the myth of 
that person may have grown.’ ‘ What is that name?’ ‘ Koppernigk.’ 

* What is the day when the said mythical person was born?’ ‘ I do 
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not know that he over was honi; all I know is, that the allowed day 
of hivS hirth, the 19th of February, 1 17il, is incorrect.’ * If lie was 
never born, of course he never di(*d ; but when is he said to have died ?’ 
‘ The result of iny inquiries is mcreh^ that he died (if ho ever lived) 
between the 7th and the 21st of May (old stvlt‘), 1512.’ " Probably 

you can inform the court witli l(‘ss uncei-tiiinty as to liis birth-|)la<*e — 
always supposing he was born.* ^ Several ])iaces contend for that 
honour, as with llonier of old; Thorn and Cracow have the best 
claim, and, for my ])art, 1 incline for Thorn; neviM’thek'ss much lias 
been advanced for Cracow.* ‘ Win', then, it is not certain whetlier 
he was a (lerman or a Sclavonianr’ ‘No; nothing is certain; his 
father and his mother — if he had father and mother — his r<'latives, if 
he had relatives — are enveloped in a mist, which all the diligence 1 
have been able to employ, has not shaken off.’ ‘ Then, do you deny 
the existence of Copernicus ?’ * Why should I deny that which the 

believers therein shmdd prove? When the name' of this mythic i^er- 
sonage has been aseertaiu('d, when the place of his birth, llie day of 
his birth, and the day of his death are settled, and wh(ui historians 
have come to an agreement respecting his parents and his blood rela- 
tions, then will be the time to utter jiositive opinions on the matter — 
meanwhile read my Oontrihiitions,^ In the foregoing, the facts belong 
to Dr. Prowe, the application is our own. Thft application M*e have 
made in order to supply a specimen of the manner in which Kationalism 
has dealt with Scriptural narratives, and even with the life of Christ. 
Notwithstanding the uncertainties which, in fact, hang over the his- 
tory of Copernicus, C’o])eniieus was a real being. So, notwithstanding 
the uncertainties which are said to attach to some parts of (2irist’s 
lustory, Christ too was a real heiiig. 

3femorialH of the Life of Amelia Opie, selected and arranged from 
her Letters, Liaries, and Manuscripts. By Cecilia Lucy Buiuiit- 
WELL. 8vo. Longman. — Mrs. Opie, the gay, ])arty -loving, sight- 
loving, romance-loving Mrs. Opie, lived to be pojmlar, and lived to he 
forgotten — at least b}' that grateful personage tin? ]»ul)lic. The good 
lady survived to mix with the crowd at the (ireat Kxliibition, but her 
memoir seems to come to us much too late, the subject of it being 
apparently of a past generation. The youth of Mrs. Opie belongs to 
the time before the first French Kevolution, lier womanhood to the com- 
mencement of the present century, wdicn her fictions, like those of a 
more gifted person, Maria Edgeworth, contributed to produce the 
transition in our literature from the tales of Anne Iladcliffe to those of 
Walter Scott. The romantic element was strong in h(;r through her 
whole life, and eVen her quaker conformities wxtc only a phase of it — 
sincere enough, no doubt, but specially agreeable, as partaking of the 
marked, the striking, the power of contrast. She had a great passion 
for seeing and knowing remarkable people, and in her friendships, as in 
her books, she ranged * from grave to gay, from lively to severe.’ Many 
notices of distinguished ])ersons belonging to the half century now 
closed, occiu' in those pages ; hut the ground has been too long and 
thorougbly occupied by others, to leave room for novelty in what 
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is reported concern such persons. The hook, however, is one of a 
class which, with the inajoritv of readers, is jdeasant reading, and will 
possibly make its coiitriljutions of anecdote to the stores of some future 
Macaulay. 

The. Memoirs of Joseph John Gurney., with detections from his 
Journals and Correspondence. Edited by Joseph Bevan Buaith- 
WAiTi:. 2 vols. 8vo. Hatchard. — This pu])licatit)ii has relation to the 
preceding. When Mrs. (Jpie retired from the gay world, and sought 
her home in the Society of Friends^ her change resulted mainly from 
the monitions and counsels of Josejdi John (Tiirney. Some of our 
readers may ask, and who was J oseph Jolni Gurney ? He was the son 
of a banker in Norwich, and became birnself a man of that vocation. 
But while a man of business he was also an earnest student, a ripe 
scholar, a man of deep piety, and distinguished tlirough life by a W’ide 
range of practical benevolence. In him may ho seen, how possible it is 
to unite S(jund habits of business, with a high degree of mental, moral, 
ami religious cidture. In this view these vedumes are pregnant with a 
rich induenee. With all the schemes <»f social amelioration consjii- 
cuous in our history during the last forty years, the name of Joseph 
John Gurne}" is associated; and witfli the memorable discussions and 
disruption in the (juaker body during that inteiwal his labours as a 
])eaeeuiaker wore abundant. Those wlio are acquainted witli the 
writings of Joseph John Gurney will turii to these volumes with large 
expectation, and they will not be disappointed. They are rich in the 
traces of the strong Christian wisdom which characterized the subject 
of them. 


TIIKOLOGY, KCCLP:S1ASTICAL lllSTOllY, ETC. 

The JCssencc of Christianity. By Lumvio Fetjerbach. (Trans- 
lated from the Second German Edition, by Marian Evans, Translator 
of Strauss's Life of Jesus.) Quarterly Series. Jolin Chapman. — In 
this volume we have the last phase of anti-Christian speculation in 
Germany. The old nationalism, having passed through the middle 
gate of l^intheisin, may be here seen in its natural issue as open and 
avowed Atlieism. If asked to say of what does this book of Ludwig 
Feuerbach consist, we should be disposed to say — it consists of a great 
lie, grafted uptjn a great truth. All man’s conceptions of the divine, 
as it is called, consist necessarily of the human expanded and elevated. 
The intelligent and the moral in man give him all his conceptions of 
the intelligent and the moral in the being whom he calls God. Tlijs is 
Feuerbach^ B truth. Tlie falsehood grai’ted upon it is — ^that seeing the 
divine with men is only a projection of the human, ther^ore the human, 
man liimself, is the only God known to humanity — ^the only God pos- 
sible to humanity. Feuerbach is only too clever at hia business, but 
the manner in which he rings changes in this little circle of thought, 
in relation to all topics, becomes, alter a while, nqt a little wearisome. 

The fallacy in this reasoning lies in part iii the premises, but mainly 
in the inference deduced Irom them. The nature and experiences of 
man are finite — they do not give him the idea of the infinite. Nover- 

KO. SX, Q Q 
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theless, his idea of tlie infinite holongs to his conc(‘])tion of the Supremo 
Being. His conception of God is not merely himself reflected, nor 
himself improved. His God is not simply man, but another being, 
and a different one. The phrase, ‘ communicable perfections,’ common 
among divines, suggests that, up to a certain point, the ground taken 
by Feuerbach has l3ecn always ceded. But that phrase suggests that, 
while there are certain res})ects in which proj)orties of the divine nature 
come to belong to human nature, there arc other respects in wliieh this 
communication of cpialities may not take jdace. The eternity, inde- 
pendence, and omnipresence of the Su])remc Existence do not admit of 
being thus communicated. Degrees of intelligence or goodness may b(^ 
communicated, but eternity, independence, and omniprescnc^e are all 
absolute. They must exist in some one nature or they do not exist 
at all. We arc so constituted, however, as to feel that exist they do, 
exist they must, and that their existence nm.st have relation to being. 
It may be true enough that the God of the ignorant and unreflecting is 
often merely a Man-God — but the God of intelligent and thoughtful 
humanity is not that God. 'i’he ground taken b}' the author, accord- 
ingly, includes truth, important truth ; but that tmth is exiiggerated 
so that his ])remiscs are vitiated, and his conclusions along with them. 
It is not true that tjie God of humanity is humanity reflected, and 
nothing more. In a measure it is so, but in forms which cannot be 
measured it is otherwise. * 

’ This distinction, excluded by Feuerbach from his ])r(‘mi.ses, is of 
course excluded from his reasoning. Capacity is allowed to imjdy 
the existence of the object to which it relates, in so far as s(?rves hi.s 
purpose, but no further. The eye has its object in the light, the 
car in sound, touch in the material world. The capacity to appre- 
hend the intelligent has its object in intidligcnce ; so of right, so of 
goodness. All this is admitted in so far as the body and the soul 
of man are concenied. But why not further ? Why not in relation 
to the capacity of man which necessitates that he slnjuld have a 
conception of the infinite — of infinite peHection ? Purely Ixicauso it 
is not the pleasure of Ludwig Feuerbach that it should so be. Nothing 
can exc(H?d the tone of dogmatism and seoni with which he would 
settle this question, and shut us in with nothing to worship beyond 
our own dear selves. I’he weakness and the wickedness of the reason- 
ing of the book are pretty much on a par, and together, will suffice 
to render it comparatively harmless. Jt is not a book to be read by 
the multitude, and tlie educated can hardly fail to detect its sophistry. 
But if it does not work the mischief in this country that has Iwen 
wrought by it in Germany, no thanks to those who are combining 
their influence *to dispense such poison among us. Too large a por- 
tion of our peopW are living according to the creed here ex- 
pounded, such being the Ibrm of the ‘ secular,* or the ‘ worldly,’ most 
natural to them. But it belongs to Ludwig Feuerbach, and to some 
^^ers among ourselves, to furnish these people with ‘reasons* for 
living the very elevated kind of life which proves to be the most agree- 
able to them. Just now, the emigrants to the United States lh)m 
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Oermaiiy jirc c^rcuter than Irom Ireland. But the German element 
thus ini]K>rted is reij^arcled by the thoughtful men of that eouutry as 
greatly more dangerous than the Irish. The Irish tutlier remain 
Komaiiists, or, Avliat is more general, become Protestants. The Germans, 
ibr th(i gn^ater part, are j)raetie.ally the true disciples of FcMierbach. 
Tliey have no God beyond themselves ; no hojne beyond the present. 
Beautilul citizens tlu^y will no doubt become ! 

A .Drfrnce if" the Frlipae of Faith' By its Author. 8eeond edi- 
tion, Uevised. Jiougman. — Our attention has been attracli*d to this 
‘ second edition’ of the ' DifencF of A hr FcHpae of Faith' by an Ap- 
jiendix, intillcd A Fair Last H'7)}'(ls with the Prospective Jirrietr. It 
would be mere alfectation to seem not to know the Avritm* in the 
Prospective licvieir, who is the subject of these strictures. It is true, 
the litcTary productions of that gcmtleman include qualities which 
separate them wid(‘ly from each other — such strange alternations of 
acuteness audbhmd(MMng, of good taste and bad taste, that, in fact, you 
<‘an nev(.‘r be sure? how he will acquit himself on au}^ topic until he has 
d(nie. Bui amidst all this variety as to. substance, there are certain 
lighter elements of worUmanship which retain their identity, ajul betray 
the origin of the (romniodity. IJnlApjnly foi* the Heviewer, his better 
genius setMus to have forsaken him utterly in his criticisms on the author 
ol’thc Fetipse of Faith. Rarely has failure been more signal than his 
in this held. Even in his happiest moments, his acuten(?ss l)orders so 
eh.)sely on the subtle, that his light is always in danger of becoming 
darkness. But the light in this second critique is at best but darkness 
visible', or, as ])oor Stephen Bhickpool hath it, ‘it is a’ a muddle.’ 
Xothing coidd well he more pitiable than the nibbling in which tho 
critic indulges through his three-and-thirty heavy jjages. The style of 
the criticism is fairly indicated in tho following extract from the reply 
of the writer thus a.ssailcd : — 


* It will be amusing to see with what ease a critic of this species (jit least, while 
in such a mood) can satisfy his mind of the most ridiculously improbable charges. 
If you are silent, he knows what you meant to say, and it is nothing less than lite- 
rary high treason ; if you refer, without citing the phme, to one part of your own 
book, he will prove that you meant something very different and malignantly art- 
ful ; if you have cited two linos from your opponent, he will prove that you ought 
to Iiave cited ten ; if ton, twenty ; if a cited sentence lie ever so clear, he will tell 
you you maliciously omitted tho next or the one that went before it ; if you have 
.inoroly wished to draw attention to a word or clause by printing it in italics (with- 
out saying so — a thing Mr. Nev(,nnau ha« done repeatedly by me, and for which I 
do not blame him,) there is a deep design of fraud in it — you wished to give a dif- 
ferent meaning from that tlie autlior attached to it; it is the *fallacia accentfts, he 
will tell you ! If a printer has put inverted commas before a word instead of Wter 
it, it cannot be .an inadvertence, it is a plot of the author — a deep plot, nothing 
less.’ — ^pp. 223, 224. • 

We must not forget to apprize our readers that the Reviewer has 
taken upon him to teach the author of the Felipse how to write 
jEnglish ; and to show his competency to the function he has assumed, 
rebukes the said author for using the word ‘ eliminate’ in the sense of 
‘disengage,’ or ‘disentangle,’ and informs him that he ought to have 
used it in the sense of ‘ annihilate’ ! 

Q Q 2 
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Lectures on the Ecclesiastical Hist or y of the First and Second 
Centuries, By Fhkdeiiick Dekisoj^ Mauhice, M.A. Svo. Mac- 
millan. — Mr. lilanrico lectured on the Early History oi'tlu? Church to 
the students of King’s College. But his lectures were extemporaneous. 
The notes taken of them were too fragmentary and imj^erieet to allow 
of publication ; and at the same time it was lelt to Ih' very desirable 
that materials d(?emed so vvt‘l] wortli preserving .sliould bo in some way 
preserved. The result is, that Mr. Maurice ha.s committed the sub- 
stan<*e of the course, so far as it e<»uld Iw recalled, to writing, and |jre“ 
sents it to the })ublic in the volume before us. These lt‘ctures do not 
of course give you the e<^clesiastical history of the first two centuries, 
they are what they are said to Ik% ‘ Let'tures on tht^ Ecch'siasticjJ 
History.’ They are twenty in numl>er. Each is on a distinct pluise 
or to])ic, and, together, tlu‘y supjdy so many se})arate lights, wliich 
must not be iweepted in the place of‘ the fuller liistory, hut may he 
serviceable in the reading and study of it. The ideas in c^acli lecture 
are few, hut they arc leading and suggestive thoughts, the rc.sults of 
reading and rellection, and generally e<unmend themsidves to our ap- 
proval. The outliru* is distinct, the s])irit which ])ervades it is int<»lli- 
gent and liberal, but the filling uj> must be sought elsewhere. ‘ The 
‘ ohurcli,’ says Mr. Miiurice. * was the witness to the work! of a living 
‘and righteous King, who is the centrt* of all Hocicty, and the bond 
‘ of the visible and invisible world; the jiKlfe of em})ires, who will 
‘raise the nations out of their thraldom and death to a new life.* 
(]). 261.) This all orthodox Christians suhstantially believe. It is 
when attempting to determine more definitely the nature of this re- 
latum of Christ to liumanity, showing Avhat it is that he does or d(x*s 
not do with a view to tlie.se results, that Mr. Maurice comes to be, at 
issue with his brethren. So enamoured is he of tin? broader view, 
Avhicli ha.s reference t<i Christ's relation to humanity at large, that his 
more definite and practical view of these relations — that i.s, of* our 
Lord’s relations to his real churtdi — ^become olxscnrc and un.satisfactory 
in a serious <legTee. That the doctrines of the Gosped may be made 
to harmonize with this broader and more general view, quite as nmeh 
at hfast as with the iiarrow'er and moi*e s[)ecial one, tliey are all dis- 
turbed, obscured, changed, damaged. The atonement, justification, 
sanctification, and much be.side, all must liavc meanings that will 
admit of their having a ]dace in the larger view of Christ’s relations, 
and of tlicir lieing matters which bedong to all men, and not to some 
speciiil fellowship merely. But to this end, the meaning of all these 
terms, and the things which the.se terms de^ot^^, all are changed, and 
are very far from being changed for the Ixitter. The general lot of 
humanity fromtthe beginning may have had its complexion from the 
great Mediatory scheme, and the church formed of Jew and Gentile, 
now existing in the midst of this humanity, may be destined to become 
the church including all the nations ; but these facts, admitted as such 
by all (jrthodox believers, do not imjjose on us the slightest necessity 
for adopting the liuge and mischievous novelties to which some men 
are disposed to submit themselves as their supposed consequences. If 
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tliese droaniiiigs como from K]>iritual insight, wo must be allowed to 
say that we think the said insig-ht would be the better for a little 
sehoolin”’ from eominon sense. 

SijnoutpttsofthcNcic Trslamcnt. I5y JJicii\iin CiiEXKVix Teench, 
B.l). l-ino. Ma(*niilhin. — 3-^he substance ol* this suiall volunu* was 
(li‘liv(‘rcd in a courses ol lectures to tlu; fheoloi^’ie.al students in Kiug^’s 
(JolleiLife, London. It relates to a department of sa.ered learning’ that 
lias not heen successfully cultivated among us. It is a better Ixiok 
than we pos.ses.sed before on the .subject, but Jiot the lx .-t that will 
ajipear. Lo the tluxilogical student concerned to be accurate in the 
interjnvtatiuM of the sacred text, it will be a most welcome aid -ju’c- 
ierred to many a work of much great(T hulk and pretensions. 

The Efirnrs/ Sfudruf. brnuj j\ I a no rial a of John JJarlihrfosh. T5y 
the Kev. Norman Macleod. Constabhx”- Tlie subject of this memoir 
was horn in Kdinburgh, in 1822, and died at Canstadt, in (lennany, in 
iSol. Me was evidently a man of dee]) piety, an ‘earnest student/ 
and ])osse.-,s(Ml or]x)wers. both tor acquiring knowhxlge and for turning 
it to govid aeeoimt, that would have raised him to distinction had his 
hie })<M n ]»r<*longed. 3’he Uiok give;^usthe inij>ressions ot such a mind 
coneeniing aiTairs. and es])ecially religious ail'air.s, in Lrifain, Italjq 
Switzerland, and Germany, within the last ten ^.‘ars. 3'he eirect. of this 
large aixpiaintancc w ith what the world is doing, was to liberalize his 
thinking and (eeding, without di.durl.*ing his convictions in relation to 
tin* great substance ol' evangelical truth. W(‘ commend the ])ook to 
youth gt'nerally, esjiceially to such as are ju’osetaiting studies with a 
view to the Ghristiau ministry. 

The Sccomf Ejuiifle of Bvler and fhe Epiftllcfi of Jolin^ and Judas 
and the l\*t relation, translated from the (h'eek on the basis of the Com^ 
won English version, irith JS'otes. New York: American Bible Union; 
London, d'riihner & Co. 1851. — This is a valua1)le contribution to Bib- 
lical science. Founded on a com 2 >h^te .survey of the best literatiu'o 
bearing on tlie subj(*et, and displaying a largeness of view as well as a 
strict iin])artiality. 'Lho work is jiublishcd anonymously, but is beyond a 
doubt by the band of a rijje scholar, and ]>rcsents every aid towarda correct 
and exact version of the several originals, regarding l)otb the purity 
of the Greek text, tmd the helelity of its English representative. H{?re 
the purpose of the learned author stops. He aims to reproduce to the 
English reader the very word of the sacred writers. The ex])osition of 
their meaning, the elucidation of their thoughts, the apjdieation of 
their teachings, he leaves to other pens. While every pains has been 
taken to secure the object, no undue assumption of success appears ,»on 
the eontniry, on the back of the title-page vve read, ‘ This revision is 
‘ not final. It is circulated in the expectation that it ^ill be subjected 
‘ to a thorough criticism in order that its imperfections, whatever they 
‘ may be, may be disclosed and corrected.’ After a critical ‘ Introduc- 
tion,*'’ setting forth what has been previously done, for the rendering of 
these scri])tures into English, the translator applies himself to the task 
of translation, which he pursues in the following manner — he, gives 
in tliree separate columns on each succeeding page, first ‘ King James’s 
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Yertiion’ secondly the ‘Greek Text,’ and tliirdly his ‘ llcvised Version.’ 
Ycj-y copious notes are subjoined relating to the correct reading of the 
original, the import of particular terms, the versions offered by othtu’s, 
and the proper translation. Tliese notes arc of very great value for 
every one who wishes to possess a critical ac(iuaintaiice with the word of 
God. At the end of tlu' volume, the revisc'd versions are presented, 
each in an unl)roken continuity so that the entire whole may be con- 
secutively read. We have not space here to enter into a critical ex- 
amination of the work, but wo arc so impressed with its g(meral excel- 
lence, that we (‘ariiestly desire to see the whoh^ Bibh^ put forth in the 
same way. By the avoidance of comment on doctrinal points, ‘ The 
American Bible Union,’ under whose auspices the work is issued — has 
rendered, in thus work, a contribution to the (’hri.'stian church at large, 
and in our judgment, a greater benefit could not be conferred on tliat 
church, tlian the publication of every part of the saered JtC(‘oril thus 
executed. A corrected version is much needt'd, and has often b(‘en 
loudly called for ; this is the best promise of so desirable a boon that 
has come under our notice. 

Die Bitssordiniyen dcr; at)endl(ie\dUrhnt Kindie. {The Pe/n/oiflal 
Ordinmices of the JVesfrrn iVinrch, irifli an .Historical .Introdariion. 
By J>r. F. W. H. Wasu:iisciilei}KN, Profe.sKor of duris)n-udence in the 
Univcr.sity of Halle ; Halle, Granger ; London, Williams and Norgate. — 
Those who a?’e students of moral pathology, Sre here presented with 
a volume full of spiritual diseases, together with their si‘V(?ral nunedms. 
Pathology is a branch of human history ; for if you would know what 
man is, you must, among other things, know what man ha.s suffered. 
And so this hook has an historical value. In truth it is full of histori- 
cal information to the intelligent and deep-seeing reader. Hen? may he 
see Christianity in contlict with many of the worst and most rejjulsive 
forms of sin, and fjerc too mav he see the Gospel shad(*d and marred 
by the very hand which aimed to make it serve as a spiritual ])anaci.‘a. 
In this latter point of view the book pre.seiits a dark ])i(‘ture of the 
Homan (,’atholie eliiirch, for though it manifests a disposition on the 
part of that church to put away fool and sinful i)raetiecs, it also 
shows an ignorance, a want of skill, and mistakes the most flagrant 
in the selection and <.*mployinent of means. Itomanism ha.s justly 
been charged with producing immorality hy even suggesting im- 
moral acts in her practice of confession and penance. Bits and scra])s 
of evidence have been adduced to sustain tlie charge. And so heavy is 
the charge and so unsystematic the allegation of evidence, that the 
fail* dealing have sometimes hesitated to say “ Yes” to a verdict of 
guilty. Ill this volume, evidence to satisfy the most hesitating, may, 
alas ! be found— set forth not to arraign Ilomanism, but simply as a 
page in human history, set forth in all the bare and unim])eachable 
form of laws, regulations, and ordinances, hut on that very account in 
forms which, if repulsive and sometimes disgusting, are of the more 
ii^nifest certainty. It would be as wrong to take this book as an 
linage of society in the dark ages, as to take a work on pathology as 
a picture of the ordinary condition of the human frame. Keverthelcs.s, 
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it is sad to know that inisdccds such as are hen; spoken of could ever 
have existed in connexion with the Cliristian (diureh, and especially 
with persons consecrated nd set aiaiid; as ministers ol' tliat church. 

Church Patronage ; IliaforicaUg, Legally, and Morally Considered, 
in connexion irilh the offence of Simony. By Alfueb Waddilove, 
F.S.S. Fcap. Longmans. — Dr. Waddilovc would repeal the 
existing laws in relation to the transfer of church patronage and to 
siinou}", as obsolete, as laws which }>revcnt no evil, inasmuch as no one 
thinks of a])pealing to them. ‘ Let the bishops/ he writes, ‘ be required 
‘ jnorc elle(‘tually to asc(Ttaiii the moral, religious, andj)bysical (jualities 
‘ oi' prest‘nto(.‘s, and em[>owercd to reject those they deem in any way 
‘unlit— let no man l)ecomo an indep(;ndent incumbent until he has 
‘ attained t(; at least twenty-five years of age,’ and the Church will find 
her iiitt‘rest better securi'd than at present. This rernody seems very 
sim])l(*, but we are iar from thinking it would bo very cfiectivc. The 
treatise, liowever, is full of curious matter, And is worth reading from its 
embracing so many points in the held of ecclesiastical antiquities. 

A ( aterheticnl Help to Bishop Baler's Analogy. J3y the liev.. 
C. (>. lli;i/r(),v, IM.A. Brinted f(^r the author by W. H. Collingridge, 
(hty Press, Long Lane, Limdon. — IMr. 11 niton lias acquitted himself 
witli lidclity and judgment in the task he Inshore undertaken. Butler 
is an author ^fllose iniluenec ripens with time, and his reasonings were 
nev(T latter adapted to meet eurnmt streams of thouglit tlian now. 
.The hook helbre us brings out all the material points in Butler’s 
argument with gn*at distiiietne.ss, and may be used with great advantage, 
not only in schools, hnt in colleges. 

Ten Leri tires addressed to the JTl.)rking Classes, delivered in the 
Lyceum, Sundet'land, in the Winter of 185?L4. By Dissenting 
Ministers of various Denominations. 12mo. Binns and Goodwin. — 
Th(*st* wore not Sunday lccturt‘s, nor were they delivered in a chapcL 
The time selected was a week-day evening, and the place the Lyceum ► 
The attendance, wmire told, was large, amounting to some two thousand, 
from the beginning of the course to the end. Tdie eflbrt is pronounced 
to have been in a high degree successful. The small charge made for 
admission to a })art of the building, and the sale of the volume, have 
enabled the ministers to defray every cost, and to present the surplus 
ill contributions to the religious institutions of the town. We give 
these particulars liecause we are quite sure that what has been done in 
Sunderland, may be done in huiidi’eds of places with the same^ efiect. 
Where ministers of ‘ various denominations’ may not join with 
advantage in such an enterprise, from their small numbers, or tliie want, 
in some cases, of aptness for the work, one man of real competency, and 
giving himself thoroughly to the eflbrt, might occupy the ground. The 
combination of ministers for such a purpose has its advantages and 
disadvantages, hut where tliat may not be satisfactorily realized, let the 
gifted man of the locality he at his post, and do his work. Many who 
would never have heard him from tl\e pulpit, will hear him then. The 
Sunderland Lectures are of course of various merit, but the volume as a 
whole is highly creditable to those who have produced it. 
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All Ilistocical Text Book and Atlas of Jfihlical Geograplti/. l^y 
lii'MAJf CoLEAiATJf. London. Trubiu'r aiul Co. One vol., crown Svo. 

— This is one of those practically useful works wiiieli well <.-orre- 
spond to the ‘genius of brotlier .Jouatluin, tt> wlioin wt^ owe it, and are 
not unsuitable to either the genius or the wants oi'.Johii Hull, wliliiii 
whose reach it is put hy the English juihlislicrs above namiid. And 
unwise will those ]jubll.shcrs be, if llicy do not tak(‘ jaiiiis to bring the 
volume thoroughly uiulei* the notice of the English ])ublie. Of its 
kind, wo have rieva r juet with so good a volume. The book is a 
carefully made digest of tlie results of the highest scholarshi}) in 
Ihblical Geogra]>hy. The authorities (‘inployed me of the lirst,. and. 
only the first character. Here any one who can n^ad Englislj 
may have for his instruction the fruits of the lahoiirs of such nicii 
as Iteliind, iiitter, Wima-, Vou lliiuincr, Arnold, ilelnmth, Kohinson, 
Lepsius, (.diesney, LayiU’d,^ Bononii, Knohcl, Kicju-i-t, Zinnncrniann, 
Cunyhearc, and Ilows('ii, &'*. Ac. AVc arc glad that Hk* coni))i]cr 
has consulted Gennuii authoI;ities. In scholarshi),) tlicir writing*^ hold 
a liigh i-ilace. whatever may Vy thought of the docti’im-s t;mglit 
hy some of that learned tiatioii. In a sueecssion of chaj'tta’s. i\lr- 
Colemaii gives in Jkirt 1:, suceim^T. siini)nari(‘s (.»f t1u‘ l)ir't(»ry of 
the world and the liistoiT of the Hebrew peojdic ‘from the (.'real ion 
to the Flood,’ ‘from thc‘ Flood to the ih-oinise,’ ‘from the J.h*om iso 
to the E^xude,' ‘from the Exode to the Jkissag* ov(t tiordan,’ ‘the 
Judges from Joshua to Hanmeh’ ‘from Sainnel to Daviil as king,’ 
‘from I)avid*tu the Ijahylonish cajitivity,’ ‘ from tlu* (VoK^iicst ol' Jmlt.'ii 
to the eonclusion of the (’anon of the Old Testament.’ Jn Part II., 
the author treats of ‘the Life of Christ,’ 'the Lahours of 8l. Paul,’ 
‘ Patinos and the Seven (Jhurehes.’ Well exeeuted ma)>s, i‘omprising 
the facts most recently iiscertaine<l, are ]»refixed. namely ; .1. Ancient 
and Mod(*rn Jeru.sulcm ; 2. The World as known to tin* iletu’evvs, 
according to the Mosaic Account ; J. The Pontes of the Lsraclites 
through the Desert, Canaan at the. time of the Coicjiu st ; d. Palestine 
under the Judges and Jving.s: Palestine in the lime of Clirist; 

(5. The d'ruvels of Our Saviour; 7. The Alissiemarv Tours (.)!' tlie 
Apostle i’aul; S. A Cliart of the ^levation of various sections of the Lands 
of the Bible. The matter and the maimer of this excellent eompeu- 
dium, in which is comjiressed the suhstance of thousands of ])ages, may 
he judged of hy the following extract, relating to a part of the earth of 
special interest to tlie Biblical student, and scarcely less so to any one 
given to the study oi‘})hysical geography. 

TUfE AJLAMJTIC CULT, On THE AKAB.\«, THE AIIARAH, AX'D THE GHOR. 

‘Between die Ailanitic Gulf, <»r the easteni anu of the Ke<l Sea and the Dead 
Sea, runs in a direct 'line an inuoense choBin, or gulf, known as the Ariihah, one 
huiulrefl miles from sea to sea. The bed of the gulf is a !)arren sambplain, varying 
in width five to ten or fifteen miles, with ocscasional oases oversprea<l with a 
sparse and coarse growth of weeds. It is lined on eiilior side by perpendicular 
blutfs, which in the west, at the height of twelve or fifUjen hundrexl feet, fonii 
an abutment for the great western desert that lies at this elevation above the bed of 
this vaHey. On the east the mountains of Eilom rise to the height of fifteen luindred 
and two thousand feet, which indicates tlie elevation of the eastern portion of the 
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,^oat (loserL of Arabia. Tiie Ailanitic Gulf is but a continuation of this extraonlinary 
fissure of the earth, which oxbuids at about the same vamable width to the Ked Sea, 
a distaueo ol‘ about a hntidrcd miles, and lined with bluffs corresponding’ to those of 
the plain of the Ariibah. In its geological character it is but a continuation of the 
fissure of the Arabah, which whoTi formed by some mighty corivulslou, in some 
disUint age, opened out upon the sea and received its waters. The depth of these 
w.'iters is very reimirkable. It greatly exceeds tliat of the Straits of Dover, or the 
Gulf of Suez, They have often been simndod t»> the depth of a thousand and 
eighteen hundred feet without fi»»diug bottom, but their actual depth is not known. 
Altogether, tlie conclusion is irresistible that tlie immense peninsula of Sinai, and 
the p(»rtion of this tlescrt north, lias by some mighty convulsion been broken off, and 
fallen back from tlu; greater tlosert eastward, leaving tins vast cleft and chasm now* 
occujiieti by the Akabah and the Arabah, The Dead Sea itself is only an expansion 
and deeper depression of this fissure of the earth, of which the Valley of the Jordan 
and the Sea of Galilee are also a fartlier continuatio;i. The whole line from the 
lletd Sea to the Mountains of Jjebanoii, .a ilistancc of not les.sthan three hundred and 
forty miles, is one eontlnuous chasm, ileep, dnsary, <lesolate, and raystenf)us. This 
rent in the earth's surfact! is in geolf>gy called a crenu^c, and is tlie nuxst remaj-kahle 
of this class of phcnoiiuuia j>erhaps on the face of eartii. It oimns a wide field 
of siieculation rfjspecting the stupendous convulsimis and disrujitjon.s to wliich the 
surface of the earth has been subject in the early .•4i id unknown ages of its existence. 
From below tlie Dervd Sea northward this vallejj^take.s the name of the (rhor, a name 
wliich it has aiipropriatcly received from the Arabic language, in which it means a 
valley betvvi.im tAVo rangt.'s of mountains.* The entiae length i)f this crevasse affords 
the most (!vidont indicMti<»ns of volcanic agencies. Biusaltic rocks are of frequent 
occurrence. 'J'he fountains of jictroleuin and na|ifctha., near the sources of the 
Jordan, the asjJialtum of the Red Sea, and the hot springs of tliis and the Sea of 
Galilee, and the frc(iuontearih(piakes with which the country is (amviilsed, indicate 
the oxLsteiico of sluinboring agents that may, far back in ages past, have kindled into 
such tremendous activity as to cleave the solid earth asunder, and open tliis stupen- 
dous chasm in its surface. Above the DcailSca, the summit level of the moinitaina 
which inclose the Ghor gradually recede and approach to the be<l of the valley by 
more gentle declivities, or rather by .successive offsets and terraces. On the etust of 
the JonUiii are found several offsets and ten-aces, with intervening plains of great 
fertiiiiy and beauty, oversprea<l with the ruins of cities once numerous and populous. 
This country, thou occupied by the Anionites and Moabites, the tribes of lleuben 
ami Gad, and a part of Manasseh, wisely cliosc as their final inhoritance. The 
plain of the valley forming the bed of the Jordan ri.scs from the Dead Sea to 
Tiberias six tlumsand feet in sixty miles, and in tw^enty-five or thirty miles ascends 
three or four hundr<Ml feet farther to the common level of the earth’s surface at tho 
base of the mountains of Lebanon.’ 

lUstory of ihe Propayation of Chrisiitmitif among the Heathens since 
the Bffo'nnation. By the Kev. M.D. 3 vols. 8vo. 

Blackwood aiid Sons. — In this third edition of his history, Br. Brown 
brings bis narrative down to the present time, and has taken much 
pains to im])rove the work by revision and correction. It is to a large 
exhint a new work. The plan of the work is good, and in its execution 
it is judicious and impartial. It is a trustworthy repertoiy cm tho 
sulffect to which it relates. Mission.s in the fields of modern heathendom 
are now a large subject, supplying many lassons, buV lessons, we fear, 
that ai*e not tuimed* to account so readily as might be wished. To us, 
two things are clear — Christianity must not be expected to continue 
among barbarians except as they cease to be barbarians; and to 
expect the conversion of cultivated Pagans by means of uncultivated 
missionaries, will bo to expect in vain. God might work without the 
aid of such natural adaptations, but it is not his manner so to do.^ 
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The Church. By William Atkinson. 2vo1s. 8vo. Longmans. — 
The full titio of this work reads as follows; ‘The Church. An Ex- 
^ planation of the Meaning contained in the Bible, showing the Ancient, 
‘ Continual,, and Prevailing Error of Man — the Substitution of Worship 
^for lieligion ; and showing that the prmeiple.s of all right Individual 
‘Action, and (xeneral Government, or the Governnieiit of ^11 Nature, 
‘ are comprised in Itevealed lleligion.’ This prolix description indi- 
cates but too truly the ])rolixity of the work. Its great object is 
analytical, to distinguish between a tnic principle and a 1‘alse one often 
thrust into its place. But in illustration of this analysis, Mr. Atkinson 
moves at camel })ace over the whole field of history, and wearies you 
beyond endui'ance with the tedious, the obscure, and the oxagg(‘ratcd. 
The W’ork is the result of much reading, and contains many just ol^ser- 
vations ; but we regret to say that these two handsome voIuiih's hclong 
to a class of publicatioiv^ the ])roftts of which must he resti'ictcd to 
the printer and the stationey In regard to the j)rinciplc insisted on — 
that religion should consist of God, and he in cvctj- 

thing, almost all men are agr<H<rl; it is in the a])plications of tlii.s ]>rin- 
ciple that difiiculties arise, and here the helj) to be derived from Mr. 
Atkinson is very small. ‘ ^ 

A Model for Men of Bminess; or. Lectures on the Character of 
LTehemiali, Ily Hvuir Stovvf.ll, M.A. Pep. Hatcliard. — In tliese 
lectures w'c have the evangcdical s))irit, the calmest feeling, and tlu; 
clear, direct, and popular style of exi)ressiou characteristic ol’tlu* autlior. 
Great practical questions come up in the course of the.se discus.'iion.s. 
In dealing with these qm^stions, there is at times the want of a fuller 
exposition and of a closer discrimination; but the impression eonveyed 
by the author’s briefer and more dogmatic method of dealing with them 
is generally sound and healthful. 

A Treatise on Belies. By JoirN CalYIN. Newly Translated from 
the French Original. Willi an Introductory Dissertation on tlie 
Miraculous lmage.s, as w'dl as other Superstitions of the Koniau 
Catholic and Ilusso-Greek Chui'ches. Fcp. Johnstone. — Tlie " Treatise’ 
in this volume does not exceed seventy pages ; the ‘ Iiit’'oducti()n,’ by 
the translator, extends to more than two hundred. The porch, accord- 
ingly, is not in due proporti on to the edifice. But w e have no other 
complaint to make of it. The ‘ Dissertation’ is good in itvS substance 
and spirit, and not the less welcome as heafing on the topic in its rela- 
tion to the Jiusso-Oreek churches. 

Memoir and Correfepodence of Mrs. Coutts. By the Rev. W. M. 
Hbthebtnoto 5, LL.D. Fcp. Johnstone. 

Memoir of Helen S. HerchelL Edited by Ridley Hercitell. 

The Life of Miis. Sherwood. 8vo. Darton. 

These p^bUcations bear a strong resemblance to each other. They 
the memorials of pious women, and will be read with interest in 
oMes in which, the jicrsons to whom they rfdate were known ; but 
likely to attract a wider attention. ' 
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